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5. Kleine Schriften und Studien zur Kunstgeschichte. FRANZ 
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WE are so much accustomed to think of early German art as 
hard and prosaic, purely realistic in tone and devoid of grace 
and sweetness, that we are apt to overlook the work of those 
German masters who had a true feeling for beauty, and were 
prompted by a genuine inspiration. 

In the whole range of northern art, perhaps no school is 
more full of interest than that which flourished at Cologne 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The history of its 
painters is involved in obscurity ; their very names are almost 
unknown: but in German cities their pictures still gladden 
the eye and refresh the mind of the traveller wearied with 
looking at endless specimens of Rubens and Guido. Essen- 
tially Teutonic in character, this school is distinguished by 
an ideal beauty and nobleness of type, a refinement and 
delicacy, wanting in ordinary German art. All that was 
fairest and best in the age when it flourished, the graceful 
and elevated spirit of chivalry, the rare and tender charm 
that breathes in the lays of the Minnesanger, the quiet joys 
of burgher life, find reflection in the works of Meister 
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Wilhelm and Stephan and the scholars who trod in their 
steps, while the deeper emotions and more exalted aims 
which animate the higher forms of art are never absent from 
their conceptions. 

The ancient and historic city of Cologne was the centre 
where this fair flower of medieval art blossomed under 
northern skies. Founded by the legions of Augustus, on the 
banks of the Rhine, where the fort of the conquered Ebu- 
rones had stood, illustrious in Roman times as the birthplace 
of the Empress Agrippina, who gave the infant colony her 
name, Cologne had already a great past behind her. Above all 
she was rich in Christian traditions and memories of martyred 
saints. As early as 94 A.D. her first bishop, Maternus, had 
raised a church in honour of S. Cecilia. Within her gates— 
so said the legend—Ursula and her virgins had died for the 
faith, and Gereon and the Theban legion had laid down their 
lives rather than give up the Cross at the command of 
Maximinian. Future generations had vied with each other 
in paying honours to their memory. The mother of Con- 
stantine had herself erected a church to S. Gereon, which 
was soon followed by the building of another in commemo- 
ration of S. Ursula; and under Charles the Great countless 
pious foundations enriched Cologne. Celebrated as the holy 
city, the Rome of the North, it became her boast that she 
counted as many churches as days in the year within her 
walls, while her archbishops were personages of political 
importance, and her merchants carried the German name 
into distant countries. ‘Qui non vidit Coloniam,’ so the 
common saying ran, ‘non vidit Germaniam.’ 

All these causes combined to render Cologne a home 
for art, and from Roman days painting seems to have been 
cultivated by her sons. As civilization receded before the 
barbarians, whatever fragments of culture remained in the 
Rhineland found shelter in convents, and the illumination of 
missals and choir-books was almost the only form of art 
which survived the general wreck. With Charles the Great 
came the first dawn of a better day. The Rhineland was 
the seat of his court, and the best artists from all parts of the 
civilized world were summoned to adorn his cathedral at 
Aachen and hundred-pillared palace at Ingelheim. The 
warlike expeditions of the Saxon Othos into Italy, and the 
marriage of Otho II. with the Greek Princess, Theophania, 
had the effect of introducing that Byzantine influence which 
is visible in the rude art of the period, but it is not till the 
fourteenth century that any great advance becomes evident. 
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Before that time the Crusades, more perhaps than any 
other cause, had contributed to mould the national character. 
Not only was the sight of foreign climes and strange people, 
and the assembly of men of all nations under the same 
banner, calculated to break down old barriers and open new 
realms of thought, but the common enthusiasm which had 
seized hold of men became the means of developing in a 
remarkable manner two of the strongest sentiments that 
ever stirred the German breast—the chivalrous worship of 
women, and the love of Fatherland. 

The same passion swayed the heart of the true knight, 
whether he looked with reverent eyes on the face of the 
mistress to whom the service of his sword was pledged, or 
whether he knelt before the shrine of the Virgin whose pro- 
tection he sought in the perils of the field. His love for 
that divine lady might be of a spiritual nature, purified 
from all earthly motives, but it was still Das Ewig-weibliche 
which attracted him and remained the object of his worship. 
And when, strong with a courage into which all the intensity 
of his love had passed, he had gone out to the holy wars, and, 
amid the tumult and dangers of battle-scenes in that far 
East, the sweet thought of wife and child came back to him, 
the yearning for home and kin, for the safe accustomed place 
and sure welcome awaiting him by his own hearth, sank deep 
into his soul, and the love of Vaterland became a conscious 
part of the national mind. 

Then German life and German language began to move 
freely ; a national poetry, a national style of architecture 
arose. The minstrel sang his all-absorbing devotion to the 
‘ siiss-innigliche Minne, the severe solemnity of the Roman- 
esque pillar gave place to the graceful Gothic shaft, and the 
worn-out remnants of debased classic art dropped off, leaving 
the young national thought free to express itself in its own 
rude but vigorous and independent form. 

Nowhere are greater facilities afforded us for the study of 
these first steps of German art than at Cologne, one of the 
first cities which became renowned for her painters, as early as 
1200. Wolfram von Eschenbach in his Rittergedicht of Parsifal, 
speaks of them as men of well-known repute in Germany. 


‘Es haette kein Maler zu Koeln oder Maestricht, 
So gibt die Aventure bericht, 
Eine Kriegergestalt gemalt so schoen 
Als der Knap zu Ross war anzusehn.’ 


Specimens of their work at this time are still to be seen 
s2 
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both in the city and surrounding country. Chief among 
these may be mentioned the mosaics and paintings in the 
crypt of S. Gereon’s church, the saints and reposing angel of 
the baptistery, and the ten life-size figures of Apostles on 
slate, inscribed with the date 1224, and which, although much 
repainted, still retain a certain dignity. More important 
in point of conception are the twenty-four subjects intended 
to illustrate the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, with a colossal Christ in the centre, on the vaulted 
roof of the Abbey of Brauweiler. These also belong to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and the attitude of the 
hand in the Greek rite of benediction, as here introduced, 
shows that Byzantine influences were then still prevalent. 
But in the earliest pictures of the Museum of Cologne, most 
of which belong to the latter part of the thirteenth and 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries, as well as in the 
miniatures of the missals and Minnelieder of this period, we 
find Byzantine types abandoned for the freer conceptions of 
German artists, graceless and hard enough with their gaudy 
patches of vermilion and ultramarine, and utter absence of 
shadow or harmony, yet containing the germs of better 
things, and here and there showing a perceptible striving 
after individual expression. 

In 1162 a new treasure had been added to the relics 
which Cologne already possessed, when, after Barbarossa’s 
conquest of Milan, Reinold, Archbishop of Cologne, brought 
back with him the bones of the Magi, reputed to have been 
discovered in India by the Empress Helena, and afterwards 
carried to Italy from S. Sophia. 

‘Rejoice, O holy city, rich in honours, and thank God 
who has chosen thee before every other city in the world to 
be the happy shrine of the Three Kings!’ exclaimed the 
chronicler ; and Cologne had good cause to rejoice in this new 
acquisition, which brought pilgrims from all parts of the world 
to visit these relics. The old Byzantine cathedral belonging 
to the eighth century was soon held unworthy to contain 
these precious treasures ; and, after the idea of erecting a new 
temple had been first entertained by Archbishop Engelbert, 
the destruction of. the old building by fire in 1248 rendered 
the execution of his design necessary. Accordingly, in the 
same year, the first stone of a Dom intended to surpass in 
grandeur and costliness any church that had been hitherto 
seen was laid by Archbishop Conrad, of Hochsted, in the 
presence of the Emperor and his whole court, and by 1322 
the choir was entirely completed. 
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The progress of such a work within the walls of Cologne 
could not fail to collect skilled artists from all parts of the 
world, and to exert a powerful influence on the men before 
whose eyes the beautiful fabric, resting on its giant buttresses, 
and bristling with pinnacles, with finials and Marien-blumen, 
rose slowly into being. Before long we hear that native 
sculptors were employed to carve the statues of the Apostles 
which still adorn the pillars of the choir, while Cologne gold- 
smiths worked a tabernacle so exquisite in beauty that it was 
said to rival Orgagna’s shrine of Or San Michele, but which 
perished in the last century by the vandal hands of the 
Cathedral Chapter. This latter branch of art especially 
appears to have reached a high degree of perfection, and the 
fame of Cologne goldsmiths spread even into Italy. Ghiberti 
mentions one of them who lived at Naples in the employ- 
ment of Charles of Anjou, an artist of marvellous skill, whose 
hard fate it was to see the Zavola a’oro, which he had worked 
with exceeding pains and love, melted down to supply his 
patron’s necessities ; upon which, overwhelmed with grief and 
seized with a sense of the vanity of earthly fame, he retired 
to a hermitage and devoted the remainder of his life to the 
instruction of young artists and other good works. 

Painting in her turn felt the new impulse ; and although the 
wall paintings of the Cathedral choir, representing the Three 
Kings, and completed before the consecration of the building in 
1322, are still rude in character, before the end of the century 
we discover undoubted signs of a revived feeling for nature 
and beauty. 

The man whose genius raised the Cologne school out of 
darkness and barbarism, and made further advance possible to 
his followers, was a painter by name Meister Wilhelm. His 
history is plunged in obscurity ; it is difficult to point out with 
certainty any of his works; but contemporary writers unite 
in a general outburst of wonder and admiration at his ap- 
pearance. 

‘About this time,’ says the Limburgh Chronicler, writing 
in the year 1380, ‘there lived at Cologne a famous painter, 
called Wilhelm, who was the best master in all the German 
land, and painted every man as if he were alive.’ 

In the Annals of the Dominicans at Frankfort we find a 
notice worded in almost exactly the same terms: ‘At that 
time, 1380, there lived at Cologne a most excellent painter 
whose like in his art there was not. His name was Wilhelm, 
and he made pictures of men which almost appeared to live.’ 
These notices, curiously similar to the rapturous expres- 
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sions with which the Florentines of the fourteenth century 
hailed the advent of Giotto, have been found to agree with 
the Cologne registers, where frequent mention is made of a 
painter named Wilhelm, a native of the neighbouring village 
of Herle, who settled in Cologne in the year 1358. He and 
his wife Jutta are named as buying a house in the street 
known as the Schildergasse, and exclusively inhabited at that 
time by painters and sculptors, or workers in stained glass 
and tapestry. Wilhelm was then evidently already in the 
enjoyment of considerable reputation, and by his talents 
and industry seems to have acquired some fortune, for in 
the following years he constantly appears before the public 
assessor to provide for annuities to be paid to himself and 
his wife, and in 1371 bought two other houses, In 1372 he 
is again mentioned, this time as receiving payment for a 
miniature he had painted ; after which no other record of him 
remains until his death in 1378, when he left half his property 
to his widow and the other half to his sister Christina, the 
wife of a tax collector. Jutta afterwards married Heinrich 
Wynrich von Wesel, the best of Wilhelm’s scholars, and 
during many years a prosperous and distinguished burgher of 
Cologne. 

From the remnants of the wall-paintings in the Rathhaus 
there can be little doubt that Meister Wilhelm was the name- 
less artist who received 220 marks for his works there between 
1370 and 1380; and the loss of these is the more to be de- 
plored since, unlike Giotto, this seems to have been the only 
occasion on which he devoted his talents to the decoration of 
any large space. Enough, however, of his work is left to 
show us his real greatness, and give us some idea of the new 
power which drew that cry of wondering admiration from the 
lips of his countrymen. 

The picture known as the ‘ Klarenaltar’ now in the Cathe- 
dral, is the Jargest work of his that remains in tolerable 
preservation, and may be taken as a fair example of his style. 
It consists of an altar-piece with folding panels and a central 
tabernacle of richly carved Gothic work, intended to receive 
the reserved Host for the adoration of the nuns in the Convent 
of S. Clare, for which it was originally executed. The life 
of Christ is here represented in twenty-four compartments. 
The upper series, illustrating the Passion, is very inferior to 
the rest, and has a good deal of the affected grace and exag- 
gerated action that we find in Wilhelm’s scholars ; but in the 
twelve lower compartments, representing scenes from the life 
of the Virgin and the childhood of Christ, we at once recog- 
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nize the master-hand, the like of which, in the words of the 
old chronicler, had never yet been known in German art. 
The old stiffness and hardness are gone; in the place of broad 
patches of red and gold we have a soft, broken colouring, 
delicately fused tints, and clear, transparent shadows. The 
figures which stand out in bold relief on the gold background 
are slender and youthful, with a drooping grace and slight 
inclination that give them a certain spiritual air—‘the soul 
is quite alive, the body scarcely so’—and feeble and incorrect 
as much of the drawing still remains, the draperies fall in 
graceful easy folds which no other painter of that day could 
have approached. In all Wilhelm’s forms we notice a decided 
tendency to length ; the figures are tall and slight, while the 
heads are generally oval in shape, with long delicate features 
and eyes of dove-like sweetness. Those of the women in 
the lower scenes of the ‘ Klarenaltar’ are especially winning in 
the gentle yet animated expression and innocent joy of their 
faces. All the gestures are marked by the same child-like 
naiveté ; and the simplicity of the domestic incidents, where 
the Child bends from the manger to embrace His Mother, or 
attending maidens kneel round the bath which Joseph pours 
out, is truly German in character. There is even greater charm 
in the ‘Conception of the Virgin:’ a fair young girl, with deep 
thoughtfulness resting on her features as she sits apart ponder- 
ing the words in her heart. Again in the ‘ Flight into Egypt’ 
she presses the Child to her breast with all a mother’s anxious 
tenderness. The same simple yet reverent action is observable 
in the priest celebrating mass who is represented on the 
door of the tabernacle, and in the child-angels with curly 
heads and gay-coloured wings who appear in many of the 
scenes, crowding the skies where the vision comes to the 
shepherds, and gazing with infinite love, infinite wonder, in 
their faces, on the cradle of Bethlehem :—‘ Which things the 
angels desire to look into.” Again and again in the works of 
the Cologne painters these angels recur, always remarkable 
for their beauty and richness of colour and the intent ex- 
pression of their countenance, whether they wait in reverent 
attitudes of adoring love around the cradle or the cross, 
whether they pick roses and play their harps and viols before 
the crowned Madonna, or, fluttering to and fro above her 
throne, fill the air with the light and joy of their presence. 
Many of these characteristics appear in another series of 
the life of Christ preserved in the Berlin Gallery, and con- 
sisting of thirty-four compartments, among which the scenes 
of the birth and childhood, especially one where a group 
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of children at play are introduced, are again the most note- 
worthy. 

Closely related to these altar-pieces is the ‘Madonna’ of 
the Cologne Museum, in which we find, with greater power 
and elegance, the same blended colouring and tender flesh- 
modelling, which from Wilhelm had become the peculiar dis- 
tinction of the Cologne school. The Virgin stands in a flowery 
meadow, with a drapery of brownish violet thrown over her 
golden-haired head, holding the Child, who with one hand 
caresses her fondly, while in the other He holds a golden 
wreath. On the side-panels are two of those women-saints 
that Wilhelm loved to paint, with slender forms and oval 
faces: Katherine between the sword and wheel of her mar- 
tyrdom, and Barbara holding a little model of a tower in her 
hands. The idyllic grace that has made this picture one of 
the painter’s most popular works lends its charm to his Berlin 
‘Madonna,’ who appears sitting on the grass between four 
saints, one of whom, S. Dorothy, offers the Child a basket of 
flowers, while S. Agnes is seen playing with her lamb, and 
Elizabeth of Hungary distributes clothes to the poor. 

Different in character, but similar to the last-named 
paintings in the manner of its treatment, is the ‘ Veronica’ of 
the Munich Pinacothek, which tradition has long ascribed to 
Meister Wilhelm, and which was probably one of his later 
works, painted in the full maturity of his powers, In this 
picture, which Strixner’s fine engraving has rendered familiar 
to many, a small ‘ Veronica’ wearing a red mantle holds the 
sudarium on which a noble head of Christ is represented, 
and at either corner of which tiny bright-winged angels 
appear, singing and playing, or gazing in earnest contempla- 
tion on the mystery before their eyes. Their joy and radiance 
form a fine contrast to the dark tones arid suffering expres- 
sion of the head, which supplies the central thought, and the 
touching grief on Veronica’s delicate features. They have 
seen beyond this vision of agony and death, and, catching a 
glimpse of its hidden meaning, can pour out their glad songs 
and rejoice in the glory that breaks from behind the veil. 

Another ‘ Veronica’— inferior, indeed, but a good specimen 
of Wilhelm’s work, and originally painted for the Lorenzkirche 
of Cologne—is now in the National Gallery, and, like the 
Munich picture, is surrounded by lovely little angels, although 
the fine expression of the head is wanting. The same noble 
simplicity of conception and skill in the management of 
draperies is evident in a crucifixion painted on the wall of 
the sacristy in the church of S. Severin at Cologne, where 
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life-sized saints stand beneath the cross and angels hover 
around, giving vent to their sorrow in gestures full of anguish. 
Another wall-painting, formerly attributed to Meister Wilhelm, 
is to be seen over the tomb of Archbishop Kuno von Falken- 
stein, in the church of S. Castor, at Coblenz, among the figures 
of which a striking portrait of Kuno himself is introduced. 
But as the archbishop only died in 1388, several years after 
the death of Wilhelm, the work must have been executed by 
one of his immediate followers, perhaps that very Heinrich 
Wynrich who married his widow. 

Of the other pictures which have been attributed at one 
time or another to Wilhelm, the beautiful painting in the 
Archbishop’s Museum at Cologne, known as the ‘ Madonna of 
the Violet or the Seminary,’ deserves especial mention. It 
was long held to be his finest work, until the ruthless criticism 
of German writers discovered the arms on the shield of the 
kneeling donor to be those of Elizabeth von Reichenstein, 
abbess of the convent of S. Cecilia of Cologne in the year 
1452. On the strength of this evidence the picture is now 
generally accepted as an early work of Meister Stephan, but 
at the same time it must be owned that it .retains more of 
Wilhelm’s characteristics than are seen in any other of the 
later master’s creations. 

Whoever the painter may have been to whom we owe 
this ‘Madonna,’ it is the work of a thorough artist, and may 
fairly take its place side by side with the best productions of 
early Italian art. The Virgin, tall in stature, and mildly 
benignant, stands alone in a meadow carpeted with flowers. 
No crown adorns her pure maiden brow, but her hair is 
circled by a string of blue stones, and falls in long tresses on 
her shoulders. A red robe drapes her form in light and 
graceful folds, one hand clasps the Child with gentle pressure, 
while the other holds two violets. In the background, two 
angels with brown wings peep playfully over a gold-brocaded 
curtain; above, the Father, the Dove, and a choir of child- 
angels look down out of blue skies; and at the feet of the 
Virgin kneels a nun in black habit, the Abbess Elizabeth, with 
a scroll and coat of arms beside her. The slender shoulders, 
oval face, and tall, drooping figure all remind us of Wiihelm ; 
but, on the other hand, there is more vigour and health in the 
form than is usual with him, and the rich embroidered hangings, 
the pearl and gold ornaments, approach nearer to Stephan’s 
manner; in a word, the best qualities of both masters seem 
here combined. 

Such were the works, whether painted by his hand, or 
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inspired by his genius, which have made the name of Wilhelm 
of Cologne a living reality for us. They are sufficient to fill 
us with the deepest interest in the man. We long to know 
more of his life and character, to hear the circumstances which 
developed his talent, and to learn the secret of his power. 
But nothing, or next to nothing, transpires to satisfy our 
curiosity. History and tradition are both strangely silent 
concerning him. There was no Vasari to collect the gossip- 
ing details and numerous anecdotes of Cologne artists; no 
Boccaccio, in a few graphic touches, to fix the personality of 
the man for ever on our mind. Little we know, and probably 
there was little to tell. His days glided calmly by, as the 
waters of the Rhine flow under the bridges of his own 
Cologne, clear, deep, tranquil. The noise of war and tumult, 
the unrest of modern times, never came to mar his work, or 
break the tenor of his way. He did not travel from court to 
court, to become the guest of popes and princes, and cover 
their palaces with frescoes; the churches and convents of 
Cologne, the burgher-homes of his fellow-citizens, supplied 
him with all the work he needed, and satisfied his highest 
aspirations. For him this was enough; and we never find that 
he sought for more, well content with the quiet life of the old 
Rhenish city, where the builders each day added a stone to 
the great Cathedral, and morning after morning he could open 
his eyes on that wondrous choir, and feel its beauty sink deep 
into his soul. 

And his works are the reflection of this quiet, simple life. 
Common every-day scenes and homely incidents are the 
subjects he chooses. The embrace of mother and child, the 
lovely purity of maidenhood, the peace of angel-guarded 
homes, are what he excels in painting ; where he fails, it is 
when energy of action and dramatic representation are re- 
quired. His saints are not ecstatic beings, transfigured with 
celestial glories, or rapt in a trance of passionate devotion ; but 
youthful knights or burghers full of dignity, fair-faced maidens 
and noble matrons bending in reverent worship before the 
lowly shrine of Bethlehem, or scattering flowers at the feet of 
the Child-King. The angels, which, as we have seen, play so 
large a part in his conceptions, have all the happy innocence 
and joy of childhood, and the Madonna herself is less the 
Queen of Heaven than the Maid-Mother, whose gentle brows 
are crowned with the highest graces of perfect womanhood. 

The same spirit pervades the works of Wilhelm’s scholars, 
who, during the close of the fourteenth and first half of the 
fifteenth century, painted most of the altar-pieces which 
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crowd the churches and museums of Cologne, or adorn 
the collections of other German cities. Following in his 
steps they copied his types, and used the same pale 
water-colour, mixed with wax and honey, which for clear- 
ness and polish surpasses all other tempera painting: but 
like all other imitators, they lost his grace and exaggerated 
his defects. Their histories are unknown to us, and their 
names have for the most part perished. Members of a guild 
in which their separate individuality was merged, they did 
not even follow the Italian practice of signing their pictures, 
and it is only by a fortunate chance that the name of the 
second great Cologne master has been preserved. 

While Meister Wilhelm’s fame had been handed down to 
succeeding generations by other German writers, the name of 
the painter of the ‘Dombild,’ like that of the architect of the 
cathedral, remained unknown, until a few years ago the dis- 
covery of a passage in Albert Diirer’s diary revealed the secret. 
On his journey to the Netherlands he paid a visit to Cologne, 
and, during his stay there, makes the following entry in his 
journal: ‘Item: I paid two silver pennies for unlocking the 
picture painted at Cologne by Meister Stephan ;’ the very 
fee which is paid to this day by all who visit the ‘ Dombild,’ 

On examining the city registers mention was made of a 
certain Stephen Lothener or Lochner, originally a native of 
Constance, who was a painter of great consideration in 
Cologne, where he bought a house in 1452, and married a 
wife by name Lysbeth. Although evidently an artist of high 
repute, and twice elected senator by the guild of painters, 
Meister Stephan seems to have been less prosperous or less 
wise than Wilhelm, and in his last years was much hampered 
by money difficulties. In 1444 he sold his first house, and 
bought two others near the church of S. Alban, but mortgaged 
a part of these in order to raise money for the purchase. 
Four years later, at the very time when he sat in the Council 
as representative of his craft, he proceeded to mortgage the 
remainder of his house property to a creditor named Ever- 
hard von Egmont. In 1451 he was again elected senator ; 
but this time a cross is set against his name, indicating that 
he died before the year of his office had expired. Further 
light is thrown on his end by Mathias Quaden, who in his 
Teutscher Nation Herligkeit, published at Cologne in 1609, 
tells us that Albert Diirer paid a visit to Cologne, and was 
there shown a beautiful altar-piece before which he stood in 
speechless wonder. The senators who accompanied him 
observed, ‘not,’ says the chronicler, ‘without a malicious 
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pleasure in showing him what poor men these proud artists 
were, that the master who painted that picture had died in a 
hospital; upon which Albert Diirer returned—‘ That is an 
honour of which you do well to be proud! It is indeed a fine 
matter of praise for you, that such a man, and one through 
whom your city might have obtained such a glorious name, 
should have been allowed to die in miserable poverty.’ 

This statement, when compared with the entry in Diirer’s 
diary, and especially the mention of the senators for whose 
chapel the ‘ Dombild’ was painted, leaves little doubt that the 
master whose melancholy end is here mentioned was Stephan 
Lochner. Probably his houses, already as we know deeply 
mortgaged, were seized by his creditors; his wife seems to 
have been no longer living ; and thus widowed and childless, 
reduced to beggary, and without a friend to whom he could 
turn for help, the great painter was turned out of his home 
and forced to seek refuge in the hospital, where, in a short 
time, he died. The sad, brief record forms a mournful con- 
trast to the brightness and harmony, the atmosphere of 
sunshine and spring beauty, which breathes in every picture 
that we have from the hand of the master of the ‘ Dombild.’ 
We hear nothing of Stephan’s early training ; but his style was 
evidently formed from that of Meister Wilhelm, whose works, 
the parish records of S. Alban’s Church inform us, the young 
Constance painter beheld with enthusiastic admiration, and 
endeavoured with all his power to follow. 

Many of the paintings attributed to him probably belong 
to his early days ; but his largest work, and that which must 
ever form his chief title to fame, is the triptych of the 
‘ Adoration of the Three Kings,’ long known as the Cologne 
‘Dombild.’ This great altar-piece, however, was not originally 
intended for the Cathedral, but for ‘the Rathhauskapelle, 
erected by the Town Council after the expulsion of the Jews 
in 1426 on the place where the synagogue had formerly 
stood. <A curious record, dated the Feast of S. John, 1426, 
still exists in Cologne Museum, by which the burgomaster 
and council order the erection of a chapel and altar where 
mass shall be said daily, ‘out of love and honour to Almighty 
God and his worthy Mother, the royal Virgin, in reparation 
for the manifold dishonour done by the Jews to our dear 
Lady and her holy Child.” In the course of the next few 
years the chapel was built ; and soon afterwards, probably 
about 1840, Meister Stephan, then the best artist in Cologne, 
was chosen to execute a painting for the decoration of its 
altar. From its original place in the Rathhauskapelle, the 
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triptych was removed in modern times to the Agneskapelle 
of the Cathedral, whence it acquired the name of Dombild, 
and where it remains to this day. For long its very existence 
seems to have been forgotten; and from the time when 
Albert Diirer stood in speechless admiration before it, we hear 
no mention of the ‘ Dombild’ until Goethe, struck by its high 
merit, pronounced that the work made an epoch in the history 
of art. Since then every German traveller and German critic 
has in turn paid homage at the feet of Stephan’s masterpiece, 
and the best connoisseurs have discovered in his work the com- 
bined excellences of the three great Teutonic painters, Van 
Eyck, Holbein, and Diirer. 

The famous altar-piece consists of a large central compo- 
sition, representing the Adoration of the Kings, with folding 
doors, on the outside of which we see the Annunciation, 
while within S.Gereon and S. Ursula appear surrounded by a 
train of knights and virgins, all the patron saints of Cologne 
being thus brought together in one painting. Exactly in the 
centre of the picture the Virgin is royally throned, with a 
splendid diadem on her brow and a mantle of ultramarine 
blue, lined with ermine, reaching down to her feet. She is still 
the pure and gentle maiden of German dreams; her eyes are 
bent on the ground in virgin modesty, while two angels hold 
up the corners of a rich hanging behind her, and others, blue 
winged, hover in the air and look down with tender interest on 
the scene before them. The Child sits on His Mother’s knee, 
and raises His hand in blessing as the three kings advance 
in full knightly array, with golden spurs on their heels. The 
end of the journey is reached, the star which had risen for 
them in the east rests above the Virgin and Child, and the 
great moment has arrived. Caspar, distinguished by his 
noble bearded head and jewel-sewn crimson robe, presents a 
richly-chased casket of gold; Melchior, in a velvet mantle 
patterned over with large golden flowers, offers the myrrh ; 
and the youthful Balthasar stands on the right behind him, 
his head bent forward in eager love, one hand holding an 
egg-shaped vial, which contains the frankincense, the other 
laid on his breast with the timid, reverent gesture of one who 
feels unworthy to advance. Every detail is full of significance : 
the topstone of the Virgin’s crown is a dove with outspread 
wings ; the brooch which fastens her mantle is made in the 
shape of a flying angel ; and the costumes of the kings are all 
exactly borrowed from the description of the popular legend, 
as given by the old Cologne chronicler, John of Hildersheim. 
All that is joyous and brilliant has been brought together 
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to swell the triumph and add splendour to the scene: the 
pride of worldly pomp, the gleam of armour and jewels, the 
flutter of banners on the breeze. Close on the footsteps of 
the kings follow a troop of squires and men-at-arms, bear- 
ing their crowns and standards. And then to join in the 
triumphal procession come the youthful saints who guard the 
towers of Cologne: Gereon, in shining armour, wearing the 
cross on his breast, the type of Christian knighthood, sur- 
rounded by his soldier youths; Ursula, fair as a bride on her 
way to meet the bridegroom, with white roses in her hair, 
and a foretaste of martyrdom in her pale cheeks and drooping 
form. Her virgins bear her company, and her lover, the 
beautiful youth Atherius, stands by her, gazing tenderly on his 
martyr-bride, who forgets even him as she advances in silent 
expectation to meet her Lord. For them, too, the end of the 
journey has come, and the weariness of the way is forgotten 
as the light breaks upon their faces from the radiant Child. 
The bitterness of death is past, and they go in hand in hand 
to the joy of the marriage feast. 

The quiet simplicity of the ‘Annunciation ’ on the doors of 
the triptych offers a striking contrast to the splendour of the 
great pageant that has passed before our eyes. Yet in con- 
ception it rivals the principal subject; and although these 
panels have suffered most from the effects of exposure, they 
are, in Kugler’s opinion, the finest part of the picture. On 
one panel the angel, a youthful figure with wide-spread wings, 
bearing a silver staff and the scroll of salutation in his hands, 
bends reverently before the maiden purity of Mary, who is 
represented on the opposite panel as kneeling at a carved 
wooden desk in a chamber hung with embroidered curtains. 
Her attire is of the simplest description, without ornament or 
jewel of any kind; her long hair, smoothly braided on her 
forehead, rests carelessly on her shoulder, and a large white 
mantle falls in loose folds to her feet. Beside her is a flower- 
ing lily, and above her head floats the heavenly Dove. The 
message of Gabriel has filled her with awe and wonder ; but the 
habit of dutiful obedience comes to restrain her deep sense of 
unworthiness, and ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord’ breathes 
in every line of the sweet face and delicately raised hand. 
Here the childlike simplicity of the medieval master has 
approached nearest to the classic type ; and as we look at 
the winning grace of this lowly Virgin we understand the 
enthusiastic expression of the German critic who cried, as he 
stood before this panel, ‘ Wetne Wonne!’ We see at once in 
studying the ‘Dombild’ that, although most of Wilhelm’s 
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leading features are retained, art has made a great step since 
his time. The drawing, still imperfect in some respects, is 
much improved. The drooping form is retained for the most 
part ; but the figures are more healthy and manly in appear- 
ance, marked throughout by a noble and dignified bearing, 
and natural and vigorous movement. Instead of Wilhelm’s 
tendency to length, we have a decided preference for short 
forms and round full faces. Those of the women are still 
distinguished by the same tender beauty, but have more 
individual character, and the hair is twisted with greater 
elegance round the head. The feet, on the other hand, are 
curiously pointed, and drawn downwards in a way that gives 
all Stephan’s figures the appearance of standing on tiptoe. 
The colouring is still remarkable for its soft-blended tints 
and clearness of polish; only the tones are deeper and 
stronger, and reach a richness and brilliancy which have 
caused this master’s oil-varnished tempera to be mistaken for 
oil-painting. A strong element of the Flemish realism which, 
even in Stephan’s days, was fast gaining ground in German art 
is visible in the costumes of the principal personages, and in 
the gorgeous display of fur, and velvet, and jewellery which has 
taken the place of Wilhelm’s mystic, dimly-defined folds of 
drapery. But the violets and strawberries which start up in 
the grass under the Virgin’s feet, the presence of the hovering 
angels, the simple grouping, and above all the tender reverence 
of the saints’ heads, remain to show how much Stephan had 
learnt from the earlier master. 

We stand, as it were, on the border land of two epochs, 
and the new world advances to meet the old. The ideal 
tendency of early days is still there, only strengthened and 
developed into fresh power and hardihood. The painter has 
gained in knowledge, and has not lost the faith and simplicity 
of his fathers. This, then, is Stephan’s greatness, this the title 
which gives him a claim to be placed side by side with the 
founder of the Cologne school, as the man who expanded 
and perfected the art of Cologne without sacrificing anything 
of its first purity. And not only in his ‘ Dombild,’ but in the 
smaller altar-pieces we owe to his brush, there is the same 
happy union of spiritual beauty and realistic vigour. We find 
it, under its tenderest and most graceful aspect, in those poetic 
subjects known as ‘ Paradies Garten’ by the Germans, which, 
in their spring freshness and joyousness of heart, remind us of 
the sweetest love-songs of the Minnesanger. The beautiful little 
painting of the ‘ Madonna im Rosenhag’ will recur at once to 
the memory of all who have visited the Cologne Museum, 
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Originally intended, like many other pictures of the 
Cologne school for the decoration of private altars in dwell- 
ing houses, this little ‘Madonna’ is marked by the utmost 
perfection and delicacy of workmanship; and nothing can 
exceed the charm of the pearly Schimmer which floats over 
the polished surface. Serene in their heavenly beatitude, 
Mother and Child smile down upon us from a world on 
whose fadeless flowers sin and sorrow have never breathed. 
A bower of roses surrounds them, and angels in whose wings 
the brightest hues of rose-red, violet, pale blue, and saffron 
are delicately blended, pluck blossoms from the bush, and 
offer them to the Child. Others, sitting on a grassy bank, 
play the harp, organ, and violin ; while, above, two more draw 
back a golden curtain, and reveal the Father gazing lovingly 
on the happy group. 

Another work of this class is the ‘Paradies Garten’ belong- 
ing to the Prehn collection, and now in the Frankfort library. 
Here the graceful fancy of the painter has had full play. 
The Virgin sits in a garden before a table decked with fruit 
and flowers, and the Child plays on a zither, while maiden 
saints pick cherries from the boughs or draw water from a 
well at the side; and S. Michael and S. George stand by 
under the trees. We hear the rush of waters, the twittering 
of birds in the branches; leaves are rustling in the breeze, 
and dewdrops sparkling in the grass. We feel ourselves 
borne away into the poetic world of the German minstrels, 
and walking once more in those forest shades through which 
Siegfrid rode, or resting in the court of some ancient feudal 
castle where Walther von der Vogelweide poured out his song 
to the lady of his heart. 

Many other paintings of this class, in which saints read 
out of jewelled books or listen to angelic concerts on the 
flowery meads of Paradise, are to be found both at Munich 
and Berlin among the works of the Cologne school, and in 
their style and subject often resemble fairy legends more 
than the creations of sacred art. 

On a larger scale and graver in character was the altar- 
piece of the ‘ Life of Christ’ which Stephan executed for the 
Abbey of Heisterbach, near Bonn ; scattered panels of which 
are still preserved at Cologne and Munich, where some fine 
single figures of Apostles and Saints are worthy of notice. 
Three Saints in our National Gallery, small, full-length figures 
on a gold ground, are good although not highly finished 
specimens of his manner, and in style of colouring and type 
of head nearly related to the ‘Dombild.’ One other work 
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undoubtedly by his hand is the ‘ Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple, now at Darmstadt ; in which we notice the prevalence 
of the realistic element which marks his later productions, 
together with the same fusion of soft grey, and violet, and 
sea-green hues. The aged Simeon holds the Child in his 
arms; Mary kneels on the altar-steps offering her pair of 
doves ; and Joseph presents the pence, while above we have 
the usual appearance of the Father between blue-winged 
angels. The altar is very elaborate, being draped in cloth of 
pale blue with embossed metal plates, on which are reliefs 
representing the history of Moses, Abraham, and Joseph. 
Boughs of holly strew the floor, and on either side stand 
a choir of men and children, with round faces and blue eyes, 
holding wax-lights in their hands. In the group on the right 
our attention is attracted by a man in a long white mantle, 
probably the donor, for he wears a cross on his breast, and 
holds a scroll on which we read the following lines in old 
German characters : 


‘Jesu Maria geit uns Loon, 
Mit dem rechtferdigen Simeon, 
Des Heiltum ich hie zeigen schoen.’ 


Below is the date 1447, showing us that the picture was 
painted near the close of Stephan’s life, and probably not till 
after he had completed the ‘ Dombild,’ 

The well-known painting of the ‘Last Judgment’ in the 
Cologne Museum has also been often ascribed to Stephan ; 
but the nature of the subject was beyond his range, and, 
although not wanting in power, there is a coarseness in the 
forms and utter absence of the charm so conspicuous in his 
heads which prove it to be the work of an inferior hand, 
probably of some scholar at a time when the Van Eyck 
influence was fast gaining ground. 

From the time of Stephan’s death we trace a rapid 
decline in the Cologne school. The works of his followers 
extend all through the fifteenth century, and testify to a high 
degree of energy and productiveness ; but evince a gradual 
loss of that spiritual beauty which had been the peculiar gift 
of the earlier masters. Flemish realism advanced with ever- 
hastening steps to invade the guarded precincts of Cologne, 
and before its onward march the purer life of German art 
gradually died out. 

Nowhere is this foreign influence more apparent than in the 
famous ‘ Passion’ long in the possession of M. Lyversberg, a 
series full of vigour and originality, but wanting in all the higher 
VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVIII. - 
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qualities for which the Cologne school had been remarkable. 


A certain John of Cologne is mentioned in the AZemorials of 


Zwolle as an excellent painter and goldsmith, living in 1478 ; 
but none of his works are known to exist, and in the pictures 
of the Master of the Passion’s followers, in those of the Master 
of Calcar, and the italianized Bartolomaus de Bruyn, we trace 
the expiring efforts of old German art through the last years of 
the fifteenth century. After this the Cologne school, as such, 
may be said to exist no longer, and the few artists who pro- 
longed the life of painting within her gates were rather 
Flemish than German. Even then the best masters came to 
seek inspiration from the works of Wilhelm and Stephan. 
We see John van Eyck in his ‘Antwerp Madonna’ closely 
following the ‘Madonna of the Violet,’ without, however, being 
able to approach the Cologne painter in the skill and grace with 
which he managed draperies, and Wilhelm’s ‘ Madonna’ of the 
Museum becomes in the same manner a model for Hans 
Memling. This last-named painter especially learnt much 
from a patient study of the Cologne masters during the years 
he spent in their city ; and the famous shrine of S. Ursula, 
which he executed for the hospital of Bruges after his return 
home, bears evident marks of the deep impression they had 
left on his mind. To them again Holbein is indebted for 
much of the nobleness and elegance of his figures, and it was at 
Cologne that he learnt the modelling of flesh-tints and Rhenish 
style of colouring that he first introduced at Augsburg. Great 
as these masters were, we find in all of them a want of that 
true perception of beauty which had belonged to Wilhelm and 
Stephan, who, however far short of perfection their efforts 
might fall, always seem to have held a distinct ideal before 
their eyes. From the first there was in Teutonic painters an 
inclination to take pleasure in the fantastic, and to feed on 
what is repulsive rather than what is beautiful. This tendency 
naturally resulted in vulgarity and caricature, and in its ex- 
aggerated form proved fatal to German art. The sunny 
Heiterkeit which shone in the conceptions of those early 
painters seems to have disappeared in a fog of sombre 


thought, and although here and there a clear spirit might - 


wrestle his way through cloud and darkness into the light of 
day, although an Albert Diirer might find expression for his 
thought, or a Holbein embody a whole world of philosophy 
in some grand touching humour, without this high serenity 
the nobler forms of art could not flourish. 

Again, the backwardness of civilization and the poverty of 
German princes were unfavourable to the culture of art, and 
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exercised a cramping effect on its development. There were 
no splendid patrons, no wealthy popes or republics, to supply 
artists with work on a large scale, and encourage others to 
follow in their steps. Only one German prince ever gave 
Diirer a commission ; and Holbein had to seek England in 
order to obtain employment. ‘Ah! how I shall freeze for 
this sunshine!’ wrote poor Albert Diirer from Venice; Diirer 
who never received as much as one hundred florins for all the 
work he had executed for his native city of Niirnberg, and 
who, unable to make a livelihood by painting, had recourse to 
engraving to keep himself from actual starvation. 

Then came the Reformation ; and, in the wars of religion 
and the long struggle which ensued for liberty of conscience, 
art was forgotten. There was no time to paint then ; every one 
must think for himself—think, and examine, and proselytize. 
Saints and Madonnas were no longer needed when there were 
no more altars, and painting, forced out of the old paths and 
confined to narrow limits, sank into a merely mechanical 
process. 

Even Cologne, the Catholic city, Cologne of the many 
churches, could not resist Protestant influences; the Dom 
stood still, and the last remnants of the school of painting, 
which had sprung up under its shadow, died out completely. 
A change had passed over men’s ideas ; life was too busy, and 
they had grown too wise to sit down and dream of paradises 
where happy saints pluck roses from the bowers, and birds and 
angels pour out their glad carols round a laughing Child-Christ. 

The day had worn too far on; the freshness of morning 
had for ever passed away; they had ‘thought themselves 
weary ;’ and, even in their sleep, such dreams came to them no 
longer. The old masters of Cologne were forgotten; but 
their works remained to see the light of another day, and 
to become precious in the eyes of a later generation as the 
loveliest flowers of an age rich in poetic fancies, in awakening 
powers, in high and tender imaginations. 
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ArT. IL—THE LITURGY AND RITUAL OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. 


1. Missale Antiquissimum a _ Leofrico primo Episcopo 
Exoniensi Ecclesiz S. Petri datum. (Bodleian MS., No. 
579, X.-xi. cent.) 
. Missale Roberti Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis. (In the 
Public Library at Rouen. MS., Y. 6, xi. cent.) 
. Missale Antiquum, or ‘the Red Book of Derby’ (In the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. MS., 
No. 422, xi. cent.) 
4. The Anglo-Saxon Church. By H. SOAMES. (London, 
1844.) 

5. The Latin Church during Anglo-Saxon Times. By H. 
SOAMES. (London, 1848.) 

6. The Church of our Fathers. By D. Rock. (London, 
1849.) 

7. Origines Anglicane. By J. INETT. (Oxford, 1854.) 

8. History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. By 
J. LINGARD. (London, 1858.) 
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A VERY considerable number of the Service Books in use in 
the Church of England in Anglo-Saxon times survive in 
the larger, chiefly public, libraries of England and France. 
They consist of Sacramentaries or Missals, Troparies, Pas- 
sionals, Hymnaries, Collectaria, Pontificals, and Benedic- 
tionals, besides numerous Psalters and Books of the Gospels 
written both in Latin and in the vernacular language of the 
country. We do not present the reader here with a complete 
catalogue of such MSS., nor do we propose to discuss the 
exact meaning of the technical terms, some of them nearly 
obsolete, by which they are designated. This task has been 
admirably performed by Mr. Maskell in the introduction to 
his Monumenta Ritualia, of which an enlarged and revised 
edition has recently appeared. The preservation of so many 
MSS. of such great antiquity is a remarkable fact. It is 
due not to a literary, but to a controversial, reason. Learned 
men and antiquarians, both ecclesiastical and lay, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, entertained a notion that 
the Anglo-Saxon Church was Protestant in its teaching and 
doctrine, and that polemical capital against Rome might be 
made out of its books of devotion as well as out of the 
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writings of its divines. Had they read or published these 
theological remains as well as collected them, they would 
have discovered how baseless such a theory was. It rests 
almost entirely upon a single paschal homily of Abbot 
Elfric, who is generally identified with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury of that name (995-1005). This homily was 
translated and printed in 1567 by order of Archbishop 
Parker, and subscribed to by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and by thirteen English bishops, as contain- 
ing the true Eucharistic doctrine of the Church. Since that 
time it has been frequently reprinted. It certainly contains 
some exceptionally strong expressions as to the spiritual 
nature of the Eucharist, and the absence of any material 
change of the substances of bread and wine. But these 
passages cannot fairly be isolated. They must be read in 
connection with other passages penned by Elfric himself, and 
by other prominent ecclesiastical authors of the same period, 
and above all by the authorized formularies of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. To insist on isolated utterances has always 
been, and always will be, a popular and successful contro- 
versial manoeuvre. It is constantly adopted by Protestants 
with reference to their favourite texts in the Bible; it is 
constantly adopted by Romanists, who in their controversy 
with Anglicanism are fond of quoting the statements made 
by this or that Anglican bishop, past or present, and arguing 
as if the whole Anglican Communion was committed to or 
compromised by them. Many of Mr. Soames’ and Dr. 
Inett’s ingenious attempts to prove that the Anglo-Saxon 
Church was in any sense a Protestant Church would have 
been impossible, and many of Dr. Rock’s and Dr. Lingard’s 
pages of laborious proof to the contrary would have been 
unnecessary, if the texts of the Anglo-Saxon Office Books 
had been published. It is better to get your materials before 
you argue upon them. Unfortunately with few and not very 
important exceptions! this has not been done. The labours 
of the Surtees Society have been mainly confined to repro- 
ducing the service books of the Province of York, belonging 
to the period between the Conquest and the Reformation. 
There is no similar society in the Province of Canterbury. 


1 E.g. an Anglo-Saxon Collectarium at Durham, published by the 
Surtees Society in 1840, under the misleading title of Rituale Ecclesia 
Dunelmensis ; an eleventh-century Hymnarium at Durham in 1851 (Surt, 
Soc. vol. xxiii.) ; the Pontifical of Archbishop Egbert, now at Paris, in 
1853 (ibid. vol. xxvii.) ; the Benedictional of S. <Ethelwold, at Chats- 
worth, edited by Mr. Gage, in 1832. 
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Individual editors, such as Dr. Henderson,! Mr. Dickinson and 
his colleagues,? Mr. Pearson,? Messrs. Procter and Wordsworth,* 
have mainly confined their attention to the southern and later 
uses of Herefordand Sarum. The earlier and in that sense more 
important service books of the English Church have not yet ex- 
cited the same interest, or met with the same treatment, in part, 
possibly, owing to the greater difficulty attending their publi- 
cation, in part owing to their connection being more remote 
with present controversies and with the structure of the Book 
of Common Prayer. We propose, accordingly, here to give 
our readers some account of the Service Books, and through 
them of certain features of the Service, Liturgy, and Ritual, of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church. Among such books our attention 
must be chiefly confined to missals, as being the most im- 
portant of the various volumes mentioned at the commence- 
ment of this article. 

It must be borne in mind at starting that, unlike the 
ancient national Churches of Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
the Anglo-Saxon Church had no distinctive type of Liturgy 
of her own. Roman in origin, owing her existence to the 
forethought of one of the greatest of Roman bishops, planted 
and fostered in the first instance by Roman missionaries, the 
Church of England was consistently and loyally Roman in 
doctrine and practice. Her first liturgical codices, as well 
as her vestments and church ornaments, came direct from 
Rome, whence they were sent by Gregory the Great to S. 
Augustine.> 

When, therefore, we speak of an Anglo-Saxon missal, we 
mean a Roman missal with certain additions and modifica- 
tions, which differentiate and distinguish it from any Con- 
tinental missal of the same date. Such additions and 
modifications are chiefly the following :— 

(a) The introduction into the Kalendar of local festivals, 
dedications of churches, commemorations of local or national 
saints, obits of bishops, abbots, or other clergy, or of lay 
benefactors of the church in which the missal was used. The 
names of local saints, especially of the patron saint, were also 


1 Missale Herfordense, Leeds, 1874. 

2 Missale Sarisburiense, Burntisland, 1861. 

3 The Sarum Missal done into English, 1868. 

“ Breviarium ad Usum Sarum, Cambridge, 1879. 

5 «Papa Gregorius Augustino episcopo misit . . . que ad cultum 
erant ac ministerium ecclesize necessaria, vasa videlicet sacra, et vesti- 
menta altarium, ornamenta quoque ecclesiarum, et sacerdotalia vel cleri- 
calia indumenta, sanctorum etiam apostolorum ac martyrum reliquias, 
necnon et codices plurimos.’—Bede, Hist. Eccles. i. 29. 
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introduced in three places within the Canon, in the Com- 
memoratio pro Vivis, the Commemoratio pro Defunctis, and 
in the Embolismus after the Pater Noster; and at the ends 
of the lists of martyrs, confessors, and virgins invoked in the 
Litanies forming part of the offices in the Benediction of a 
Font and the Unction of the Sick. 

(4) The presence of masses composed in honour of English 
saints, or for special occasions, or for local church festivals, 
in the exercise of an independent diocesan power for such 
purposes, the use of which has only in comparatively recent 
times passed away. 

(c) The presence of Anglo-Saxon passages either in the 
rubrics, which were frequently but not invariably written in 
the vernacular, or in entries of important events on fly-leaves, 
or blank leaves, or parts of leaves. Manumissions of slaves are 
frequently so entered. The act of enfranchisement took place 
commonly before the high altar of the most important neigh- 
bouring church, and the event was chronicled in one of the 
service books in use there. 

(2) The presence of local peculiarities of ritual, in such 
points as the position of the priest, the employment of festal 
and ferial colours, &c. Ceremonial variations are especially 
numerous in the offices peculiar to Candlemas, Ash Wednes- 
day, Palm Sunday, and the different days of Holy Week; 
and in the offices for baptism, marriage, &c., which were in- 
cluded in the ancient Sacramentary, but have been separated 
from the modern Missal, and are now to be found in the 
volume known as the Ritual, Manual, or Agenda. 

(e) The presence of ancient portions of the Eucharistic 
Service which have long become obsolete, as the triple epi- 
scopal benedictions after the Prayer of Consecration, numerous 
proper Prefaces, &c. 

Three MS. missals are in existence written before the Con- 
quest, and actually in use in the English Church before that 
date. Their names have been prefixed to this article. None 
of them have been published zz extenso, though extracts have 
appeared in print, and considerable use of them has been made 
by various liturgical writers, especially in modern times.’ 
A more detailed account of them than has yet appeared in 
print will, it is hoped, not be without interest to others besides 
experts in Liturgiology. 

1. The Leofric Missal was bequeathed to the Cathedral of 


1 As by Dr. Rock, Dr. Lingard, and Mr. Maskell. Dr. Henderson 
has published certain offices from them in recent volumes of the Surtees 
Society. 
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Exeter by Leofric the first bishop of that see (1050-1072), and 
has long been known under its donor’s name. In its present 
condition it is a stout quarto volume, consisting of 378 leaves 
of vellum in a brown leather binding, which it received from 
some Oxford bookbinder about a century ago. It is a 
very complex volume, consisting of three main and distinct 
divisions, which, for convenience sake, may be designated as 
Leofric A, B, C. 

Leofric A is a Gregorian Sacramentary written in Lothar- 
ingia early in the tenth century. 

Leofric B is an Anglo-Saxon Kalendar, with Paschal 
Tables, &c., written in England about 970. 

Leofric C is a heterogencous collection of masses, manu- 
missions, historical statements, &c., written in England in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, 

The complexity of the MS. is increased by the confused 
arrangement of the leaves belonging to these separate parts, 
and to the occupation of blank pages or portions of earlier 
pages by later handwritings. It is impossible to say where 
this dislocation began, or how far it is due to the Oxford 
binder, nor is it possible to reproduce exactly their original 
arrangement, a leaf here and there having been entirely lost. 

There can be little doubt that Leofric brought (A) with 
him from the Continent, when, as seems probable, he accom- 
panied Edward the Confessor to England in 1042. He then 
procured a somewhat more recent Anglo-Saxon Kalendar (B), 
to which was added a large quantity of material (C), chiefly 
liturgical, including several masses, one of which at least was 
composed by himself.' He then presented the compound 
volume to his new cathedral in his own lifetime, or be- 
queathed it at his death, accordingly as we interpret the 
colophon on the first page. This MS. is almost certainly one 
of the ‘11 fulle mzsse bec’ enumerated in a contemporaneous 
handwriting among Leofric’s gifts to his cathedral.2 We 
need not hesitate to interpret the term ‘full mass book,’ still 
less the term ‘ missalis,’* of the Leofric MS. taken as a whole, 
although those terms would not apply to its parts regarded 
singly. A is simply an old-fashioned Sacramentary; B is 
only a Kalendar ; C includes a miscellaneous collection of 
separate masses with all their component parts, sometimes 
exhibited at length as in a modern missal, but too frag- 
mentary in their number and character to deserve the name 
of missal by themselves. 

1 Missa Propria pro Episcopo, f. 350. 
? Bodl. MS. Auct. D., ii. 16, ad init. 8 It occurs on f. 1a. 
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The whole MS. remained the property of the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter till 1602, when through the influence of 
their fellow-countryman Sir Thomas Bodley, then engaged 
in founding the library which bears his name, it was presented 
along with eighty other MSS. to the University of Oxford. 
A. complete list of those MSS. is written in the Registrum 
Benefactorum in the Bodleian Library,' where this missal is 
entered simply as Missale Antiquissimum. It will not 
surely be thought uncomplimentary or ill-natured to express 
a regret that both Bishop Leofric’s missals were not given to 
the Bodleian Library in 1602, for its companion book, the 
other of the ‘11 fulle masse bec’ previously mentioned, is 
temporarily if not irrecoverably lost.? 

Some of the illuminations of this volume have been de- 
scribed with facsimiles by Professor Westwood,’ and some 
extracts have been printed by Dr. Henderson.‘ 

2. The Rouen Missal is a magnificent folio Anglo-Saxon 
Service Book, consisting of 228 leaves of fine white vellum, 
and with the exception of the loss of a few ornamental leaves 
is in a most complete state of preservation. It is in a sub- 
stantial modern binding of brown leather, with the title 
Missale Roberti Cantuar. Archiepiscopi impressed on the back. 
It was once the property of Robert, Prior of the Benedictine 
Monastery of S. Ouen at Rouen, afterwards, in 1037, made 
Abbot of Jumiéges in the neighbourhood of that city, then 
advanced by Edward the Confessor, firstly to the See of 
London in 1044, and secondly to that of Canterbury in 1051. 

According to the colophon on the recto of the last leaf, 
which was written by Robert himself, the volume, having 
been acquired in England, was given by him as a present to 
the Abbey of Jumiéges while he was still Bishop of London. 
It runs as follows :— 

‘Notum sit omnibus tam presentibus quam futuris per succedentia 
tempora fidelibus, quod ego Rotbertus abba gemete[n]sium prius, post- 
modum vero sancte Londoniorum sedis presul factus, dederim librum 
hunc SANCTE MARIE® in hoc michi comisso monachorum SANCTI 

1 Page 42. 

2 What has become of it? In the beginning of the last century it 
was believed to be in the possession of Mr. Bourscough, Vicar of Totnes 
and Archdeacon of Barnstaple, ob. 1709 (Bernard’s Catalogue, A.D. 1697, 
p. 238; Wanley’s Thesaurus, p. 82). But there are reasons for believing 
that both Bernard and Wanley were mistaken. It is too intricate and 
subsidiary a point to be discussed at length here. 

3 Miniatures of A.S. and Irish MSS. p. 99, plate 33. 

4 Surtees Soc. vol. lxi. p. 301, &c. 


5 The chapel in S. Peter’s Monastery at Jumiéges had been built by 
Robert, and dedicated to S. Mary the Virgin. 
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PETRI cenobio, ad honorem sanctorum quorum hic mentio agitur, et 
ob memoriale mei, ut hic in perpetuum habeatur. Quem si qui ui, 
vel dolo, seu quoquo modo subtraxerit, anime sue propter quod fecerit 
detrimentum patiatur, atque de libro uiuentium deleatur, et cum 
iustis non scribatur.’ 


To which is added by the same hand, but at a later time, 
and with a different pen and ink :— 


‘ Et seuerissima excommunicatione dampnetur qui vel unum de 
palliis que dedi isti loco subtraxerit, siue illa ornamenta, candelabra 
argentea, seu aurum de tabula. Amen.’ 


The monks at Jumi¢ges probably considered the missal 
more ornamental than useful. With its many commemora- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon saints, and its English rubrics, it 
was a ‘Missale secundum usum Ecclesie Anglicane,’ not 
‘Gallicane, and it bears no traces of having been in actual 
use. Treasured firstly in the library of the Abbey of 
Jumiéges, and after the dissolution of that monastery in 
1791 in the public library at Rouen, it has escaped the 
wear and tear which usually mark Service Books of so great 
antiquity. This missal has been somewhat hastily and un- 
reasonably christened Zhe Book of S. Guthlac,' because a 
mass for that saint is written on the first page, but S. 
Guthlac’s name is not ornamented in any way in the Kalendar 
(April 11), nor is there any exceptional ornamentation in his 
mass. 

There are no rubrics in the Canon of the Mass, nor in that 
part of the volume which may be described as the missal 
proper, but there are frequent rubrical directions in the 
Manual and Pontifical offices at the close of the volume, 
those for the Visitation and Unction of the Sick being in 
Anglo-Saxon, the rest in Latin. It differs from the Leofric 
Missal in containing no episcopal benedictions,? and in not 
having the Roman Stations marked throughout, but only for 
the three masses on Christmas Day.’ 

The illuminations in this volume have been described in 
detail in Professor Westwood’s work on The Miniatures 
and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS., to which 


1 Dr. Dibdin is responsible for this name.—JZibliog. Tour. ed. 1821, 
vol. i. p. 165. 

2 These benedictions are contained in an English Benedictional of the 
same date, and executed by the same artist as the missal, also preserved 
in the Public Library at Rouen. 

8 Statio (1) Ad S. Mariam Majorem; (2) Ad S. Anastasiam ; (3) 
Ad S. Petrum. + Page 136. 
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the reader is referred for fuller information. A comparison 
of them, with the illuminations of the Benedictionals of 
fEthelgar, at Rouen, and of S. Aéthelwold, at Chatsworth, 
proves that they must have been executed at about the same 
time and in the same monastery, that of New Minster, at 
Winchester, That abbey was founded by Edward the Elder 
in 903, and dedicated to S. Mary the Virgin and S. Peter, 
who was accounted its patron, and whose name and festivals 
are treated in this missal with the highest possible embellish- 
ment. There are three festivals of S. Swithun, Bishop of 
Winchester, marked in the Kalendar: his Deposition on 
July 2, his Translation on July 15, his Ordination on October 
3. There are masses for two festivals of S. Athelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester: for his Deposition on August 1, and 
his Translation on September 13. There are two commemora- 
tions in the Kalendar of S. Birinus, first Bishop of Dorchester: 
his Translation to Winchester on September 4, and his De- 
position on December 3, all of which facts, in addition to 
the style of illumination, point to Winchester as the home of 
this missal. 

The date of the MS. may be inferred from the Paschal 
Tables, which are arranged in periods of sixteen years, and 
not in the usual Dionysian circles of nineteen years. They 
range from A.D. 1000 to 1095, and it is reasonably inferred that 
the missal was written during the earlier portion of that period. 
The latest saint commemorated in the volume is S. Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who died in 988. There is no 
mention of S. Alphege, who was martyred in 1012, and whose 
name became very speedily inserted in the Church Kalendar. 
The missal was, therefore, probably written before or very 
soon after that saint’s death, and necessarily before its pre- 
sentation to the Abbey of Jumiéges by Robert, while he was 
Bishop of London, 1044-1051. The character of the hand- 
writing, illumination, &c., is consonant with the assignment of 
the first half of the eleventh century as the period within 
which this missal must have been written. 

3. The missal known as the‘ Red Book of Derby’ derives 
its name from the colophon on its last page, which runs as 
follows :— 


‘The rede boke of darbye in the peake of darbyshire.’ 

‘This booke was sumtime had in such reverence in darbieshire, 
that it was comonlie beleved that whosoever should sweare untruelie 
uppon this booke should run madd.’ 


Another entry in Archbishop Parker’s handwriting says :— 
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‘This booke was given by Richard Hendesley esquier to M. 
Cant.’ 

It now forms part of the Parker collection of MSS. in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (No. 422, 
olim S. 16). 

It is written on 293 leaves of dark vellum, 74 by 5 inches, 
in a fair state of preservation, with the exception that many 
of the titles and almost all the vernacular rubrics are illegible 
from the decomposition and decolorization of the red paint 
in which they were written. As a missal this MS. loses much 
of its interest from not containing any ‘ Proprium de Tempore’ 
or ‘Proprium de Sanctis.’! The Kalendar and Canon are 
immediately followed by a voluminous ‘Commune Sanctorum,’ 
Missz Votive, certain Manual offices, and a limited ‘ Com- 


mune Sanctorum’ of the Breviary offices. Ornamentation is. 


confined to the opening pages of the Canon. The stem of 
the initial ‘P’ of the ‘Per omnia szcula’ extends down the 
full length of the page, with a double zoomorphic termination 
at the top of its stem, and a single beast’s head at the end of 
its loop. On the next page two angels, holding ornamental 
wands, support a ‘ Vesica Piscis,’ within which is a representa- 
tion of our Lord with a book in His left hand, and the right 
hand elevated in the attitude of blessing, surrounded by the 
words ‘ Vere dignum et iustum est.’ It is probably meant as 
a picture of the Ascension, as in the case of a very similar 
drawing in an Anglo-Saxon Psalter in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library. On the next page there is a representation 
of the Crucifixion. The feet of our Lord have been obliterated 
by kissing. A weeping female figure, S. Mary the Virgin, 
stands on the left hand, pointing to the figure on the cross. 
Above it, on the right, the hand of the Father is pointing 
from the clouds. On the left a dove, as representing the 
Third Person of the Trinity, is flying downwards with a cir- 
cularchaplet in its beak. Both drawings are roughly executed 
in green with red outlines. The folded and fluttering drapery 
and the pointed feet and fingers are characteristic of Anglo- 
Saxon art in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The Paschal Tables range from 1061 to 1098, and the 
execution of this volume may be attributed to the earlier 
part of this period. The latest saint commemorated in the 
Kalendar is S. Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, martyred 
in 1012. The numerous commemorations of Bishops of 


1 The Drummond Missal, one of the few early Irish missals, is like- 
wise destitute of a ‘ Proper of Saints.’ 
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Winchester, and the special honour paid to the name of S. 
Grimbald, which is written in capital letters, both in the 
Kalendar and in one of the later litanies, lead us to place 
the first home of the MS. within the limits of that see. 

We have now described briefly the only three known 
extant missals which have any claim to the epithet of Anglo- 
Saxon. The chances are very great against any addition 
being made to their numbers by future discoveries. A small 
number of missals exist, written in the late eleventh century, 
before the introduction by S. Osmund of those modifications 
in language and ritual which constitute the famous Use of 
Sarum ; but although these MSS. exhibit some interesting 
features, it would not be within our province to describe them 
here at length. 

We pass on to a subject which will be of more interest to 
the general reader. Taking these early missals and a few 
other contemporaneous Service Books as our sole evidence 
and authority, we discover the following points in the ritual, 
discipline, and form of liturgy of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
which are almost or quite obsolete in the Roman, and with 
one exception ' in the Anglican, Church of the present. 

1. There is an entry in the-Kalendar of the ‘Red Book of 
Derby,’ against April 8, of ‘Pascha Annotina,’ and a ‘ Missa in 
Pascha Annotina’ is inserted in the Leofric Missal between Low 
Sunday and the Second Sunday after Easter. This ‘ Pascha 
Annotinum’ denoted a solemn and public renewal of their 
baptismal vows on the part of those who had been baptized, or 
probably also confirmed, at Easter-Tide in the preceding year. 
The ceremony seems to have taken place sometimes on a fixed 
date which might fall in Lent, sometimes on a day which fell 
after, and varied with the fall of Easter Day. The collect for 
this service ran thus :— 

‘Deus, per cuius providentiam nec preteritorum momenta 
deficiunt, nec ulla superest expectatio futurorum, tribue per- 
manentem peractz, quem recolimus, sollempnitatis effectum, 
ut quod recordatione percurrimus semper in opere teneamus. 
Per.’ * 

Clergy who complain of the difficulty of retaining the allegi- 
ance of the newly confirmed or of young communicants’ might 
revive with advantage a service in use in the parishes of 
England a thousand years ago. 

2. These missals contain an ‘Order of Public Penance’ 


1 Communion in both kinds. ? Leofric Missal, f. 1230. 
5 ¢Ordo agentibus publicam pcenitentiam.’—Leofric Missal, f. 79 ; 
Rouen Missal, 1952. 
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of notorious sinners on Ash Wednesday, and an ‘Order of 
Public Reconciliation’ on Maundy Thursday.! The ceremo- 
nial which accompanied this formal exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline has been so fully described by Dr. Rock,’ that it is 
unnecessary to do more than to refer readers to his pages. 
Its restoration is alluded to as a thing much to be wished in 
the Commination Service in the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer. 

3. The practice of communicating the people in both 
kinds is evidenced by the language in which the act of com- 
munion is referred to in various collects. It is in the plural 
number, and refers to the body of communicants, and would 
never have been used had communion in one kind been the 
original rule. Some of these passages have been abandoned 
or modified in the present Roman missal, to fit in better with 
the modern practice of that Church, e.g. :— 


‘Ipsi qui sumimus communionem huius sancti panis et calicis 
es Cuius carne dum pascimur roboramur, et sanguine dum 
potamur abluimur.’ 4 

‘Hee sacrosancta commixtio corporis et sanguinis domini nostri 
ihesu christi fiat omnibus sumentibus salus mentis et corporis, atque 
ad uitam zeternam promerendam preparatio salutaris.’ 4 


For the italicized words the Sarum Missal substitutes 
‘mihi et omnibus sumentibus ;’ the Roman Missal ‘ accipien- 
tibus nobis.’® 


‘Repleti alimonia czelesti et spiritali poculo recreati.’ 6 
I 


The consecrated contents of the chalice were generally 
administered to the people through a metal reed or pipe. 
The silver pipe mentioned among the donations of Bishop 
Leofric to Exeter Cathedral’? was probahly used for this pur- 
pose. Sick and dying people were likewise communicated in 
both kinds, not separately but conjointly, by intinction. In 
the Leofric Missal the priest is ordered to dip the host in 
wine or water, and to administer it with a formula which im- 


‘Ordo ad Reconciliandum.’—Leofric Missal, f. 1044, f. 195d. 

Church of our Fathers, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 62, 75. 

Leofric Missal, Dom. v. post Epiph. ; Fer. iii. in init. xl. 

Rouen Missal. 

So the Coll. at the close of the present Roman Canon : ‘Corpus 
tuum, Domine, quod sumpsi, et sanguis quem potavi,’ &c., has been bor- 
rowed from the ancient Gothic missal, in which it runs : ‘Corpus tuum, 
Domine, quod accepimus, et sanguis quem potavimus,’ &c. 

6 Leofric Missal, f. 1703. 

7 Silfren Pipe, Bodl. MS. Auct. D. 11, 16, f. 2a. 
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plied the presence of both kinds.! The permission to sub- 
stitute water for wine is one of a class of objectionable 
permissions sometimes found in medizval offices, and was a 
preparatory step for the Canon of the Council of Constance 
in 1415 expressly ordering Communion in one kind only.? 
An exception to the general rule of communion in both kinds 
occurred on Good Friday, when all were bidden to receive the 
Communion under one kind only from the consecrated Host, 
which had been reserved from Maundy Thursday.’ 

4. There was the solemn rite of Episcopal Benediction pro- 
nounced by the bishop in the course of the Canon, immedi- 
ately after the fraction of the Host, and before the Kiss of 
Peace. ‘These benedictions consisted of three variable clauses, 
having reference to the festival for which they were provided, 
and of two invariable clauses, of which the catchwords only 
are usually written. They were in use on every Sunday ard 
greater festival, and were either written in separate volumes, 
hence called Benedictionals, to be handed to the bishop when 
the proper time arrived, or they were accumulated together 
at the commencement or close of the sacramentary, or they 
were dispersed throughout the missal under the heads of the 
various masses to which they belonged. 

This Episcopal Benediction occupied a similar position in 
the old Gallican and Mozarabic Liturgies, and was perpetuated 
in England by the Sarum Use‘ up to 1549, and in various 
medizval French Uses.> It never formed part of the Roman 
Liturgy, except where it was borrowed from one of these 
sources, 

The Benediction for the Festival of the Holy Innocents is 
appended as a sample :— 

‘Omnipotens Deus pro cuius unigeniti ueneranda infantia infan- 
tum Innocentum cateruas Herodes funesti peremit seuitia, suze uobis 
benedictionis tribuat dona gratissima. Amen. 

‘ Et qui eis concessit ut unicum Deum Filium eius Dominum nos- 
trum non loquendo sed moriendo confiterentur, concedat uobis ut 


1 The Rubrics are very curious. ‘Aic communicetur tnfirmus, et 
ponat (sacerdos) sacrificium in uino stue agua dicens; Fiat commixtio 
corporis et sanguinis domini nostri ihesu Christi nobis et omnibus acci- 
pientibus in remissionem omnium peccatorum, et uitam zternam. Amen.’ 

‘ Et sic faciant illi per septem dies, si necessitas fuerit, tam de commu- 
ntone quam de alio officio. Debent etiam ex ministris sancte Det ecclesia 
informis cum summa reuerentia per singulos dies decantare Uesperos 
et Matutinas’ (f. 3242). ? Mansi, Conczlia, xxvii. 728. 

3 *Corpus Domini, sine vino consecrato, quod altera die remansit.’— 
Leofric Missal, f. 1102. 

4 Sarum Missal, Burntisland, 1861, p. 622. 
5 De Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques, pp. 59, 76, &c. 
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fidem ueram, quam lingua uestra fatetur, etiam mores probi, et uita 
inculpabilis fateatur. Amen. 

‘Quique eos primitiuum fructum sanctze suze suscepit ecclesiz, 
cum fructu bonorum operum wos faciat peruenire ad gaudia eterne 
patriz. Amen. 

‘ Quod ipse prestare dignetur, cuius regnum et imperium sine fine 
permanet in secula seculorum. Amen. 

‘Benedictio Dei Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, et pax Domini 
sit semper uobiscum. esp. Et cum Spiritu tuo.’ ! 


5. Every Sunday and festival, and almost every common 
or votive mass, had its proper preface. There are several 
hundred such prefaces in the Leofric and Rouen Missals, 
a number which has been reduced to ten in the present 
Roman, and to five in the present Anglican Rite. These 
prefaces vary inlength. They are sometimes of great beauty, 
sometimes adorned with well-balanced antithesis, or with 
quaint conceits of thought, sometimes couched in language 
which expands the facts recorded in the Gospel for the day, 
or which perpetuates and enlarges upon the life and character 
of some well-known saint. 

What could be more beautiful than the following preface 
for the Friday after the Third Sunday in Lent, embody- 
ing our Lord’s interview with the woman at the well of 
Samaria ? °— 


‘Vere dignum. Per Christum Dominum nostrum. Qui ad 
insinuandum humilitatis suze mysterium fatigatus resedit ad puteum, 
quia muliere Samaritana aque sibi petiit porrigi potum, qui in ea 
creauerat fidei donum, et ita eius sitire dignatus est fidem, ut 
dum ab ea aquam peteret in ea ignem diuini amoris accenderet. 
Inploramus itaque tuam inmensam clementiam, ut contempnentes 
tenebrosam profunditatem uitiorum, et relinguentes noxiarum hydriam 
cupiditatum, et te qui fons uitz et origo bonitatis es semper sitiamus, 
et ieiuniorum nostrorum obseruatione tibi placeamus. Per quem, etc.’ 


Or take the following preface for St. Cuthbert’s Day, 
which throws sidelights upon the life and character of one of 
the most popular northern saints. 


‘Vere dignum, zterne Deus. Cuius misericordia inestimabilis, 
sapientia inmarcessibilis mirabiliter erit in Sanctorum meritis ; quibus 
igitur diffusis in fide Saluatoris Ihesu Christi coruscantibus, diuine 
religionis plebs zepulis doctrine uariis depasta ad sinum matris confluit 
zecclesiz. Licet enim alii supplicio coronati, alii studio pie con- 
uersationis munerati, ceteri quoque adquisitione talentorum a 
familias ditati, tamen parilem gerentes militiam unico filio tuo domino 
cum glorie triumpho adsistunt. Quorum numero beati Cuthberhti 


1 Leofric Missal, f. 1€00, ? Ibid. f. 930. 
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presulis decorem sanctitatis festa recolentes tibi, domine, fauore 
uirtutum magnifico iocundemur. Eius, itaque, facibus genuine 
caritatis mentem sic dignatus es inflammare, et facundiam sermonis 
nectare superno mellire, ut diuersarum terminos gentium exemplis et 
documentis ui tui famulatus obsequium prepararet, ubique copiam 
adquisiti talenti fidelis seruus adferret. In pueritia quidem spirituali 
uaticinio ad presulatus officium meruit inuitari, qui postmodum 
multimodis miraculorum indiciis sinu oceani Anglos fidei dominice 
cultu roborauit. Et ideo cum Angelis’! 


There is much beauty and fancy in other parts of these 
early masses besides the benedictions and prefaces. There 
is a tendency sometimes to play upon the words, of which a 
striking example is found in the following early Collect 
for the Festival of S. Mellitus, third Archbishop of 
Canterbury :— 


‘ Letificet nos, quesumus, me//ita beati Melliti pontificis oratio, 
cuius festa celebrantes me/liflua tue gratiz repleat dulcedo. Per 
Dominum.’? 


But while exhibiting the gems of these ancient Service 
Books, we must not close our eyes to their defects. An 
objectionable element exists in the presence of many and 
lengthy exorcisms of persons ‘and things’ which have been 
wisely removed in part from Roman, and entirely from 
Anglican offices. These exorcisms sometimes include a 
minute enumeration of the various parts of the body, as in 
the following prayer to be said over a baptized Energumen :— 


‘Domine, Sancte Pater, omnipotens zterne Deus, per imposi- 
tionem scripture huius et gustum aque, expelle diabolum ab homine 
isto, de capute, de capillis, de uertice, de cerebro, de fronte, de oculis, 
de ‘auribus, de naribus, de ore, de lingua, de sublingua, de gutture, 
de collo, de corpore toto, de omnibus membris, de compaginibus 
membrorum suorum intus et foris, de operibus, de uenis, de neruis, 
de sanguine, de sensu, de cogitationibus, de omni conuersatione, ut 
operetur in te uirtus Christi in eo qui pro te passus est, ut uitam 
eternam merearis. Per. 3 


or a comprehensive list of ailments, as in the following extract 
from a ‘ Benedictio Olei’ for use in anointing the sick :— 


‘ Prosit, Pater misericordiarum, febriles et dissenteria laborantibus. 
Prosit paraliticis, cecis, et claudis, simulque uexaticiis. Quartana, 
tertiana, et cotidiana excutiat frigora ; mutorum ora resoluat ; areniat 
membra reficiat ; dementiam mentis ad scientiam reuocet ; dolorem 


1 Leofric Missal, f. 2584. 
? This is taken from an eleventh-century Canterbury missal in C. C. 
C. C. No. 270 f. 86a. 3 Leofric Missal, f. 312a. 
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capitis, oculorum infirmitatem, manuum, pedum, brachiorum, pec- 
torum, simulque et intestinorum atque omnium membrorum tam 
extrinsecus quam intrinsecus et medullarum dolorem expellat.’ ! 


or allusions to the attacks of monsters, and to the powers of 
necromancy :— 

‘ Morsus uero bestiarum, canum rabiem, scorpiorum, serpentum, 
uiperarum, atque omnium monstruosorum leniat dolores, et su- 
perinducta sanitate plagarum sopiat cicatrices. Impetum quoque 
demonum, uel incursiones inmundorum spirituum, atque legionum 
malignarum uexationes, umbras et inpugnationes, et infestationes. 
Artes quoque maleficorum, chaldeorum, augurum et divinorum in- 
cantationes et uenena promiscua, que spirituum inmundorum uirtute 
nefanda et exercitatione diabolica conficiuntur iubeas, domine, per 
hanc inuocationem tuam ab imis uisceribus eorum omnia expelli.’ 2 


Another objectionable element exists in the frequent invo- 
cations of and prayers to the saints, which are found provided 
for use in all the service books of this date. Such appeals 
for the assistance of the saints assume three different shapes. 
Firstly, the indirect, to which no objection can be taken; the 
prayer being directly addressed to God, that the petitions of 
such and such a saint or saints may be accepted on the wor- 
shipper’s behalf. Instances of this kind abound in all the 
early Sacramentaries, Roman and other. The doctrine is 
thus stated in a preface for S. Tyburtius :— 


‘Vere dignum zterne Deus. Qui dum beati Tyburtii martyris 
merita gloriosa ueneramur, auxilium nobis tuz propitiationis adfore 
deprecamur, quoniam credimus nos per eorum intercessionem, qui 
tibi placuere, peccatorum nostrorum ueniam impetrare. Per.’ 


This belief in the efficacy of the prayers of departed saints 
finds endless variety of expression, of which one more sample 
must suffice :— 


‘Concede, quesumus, omnipotens deus, ut intercessio nos sanctz 
dei genetricis Mariz, sanctorumque omnium Apostolorum, Martyrum, 
Confessorum, ac Virginum, et omnium electorum tuorum ubique 
leetificet, ut dum eorum merita recolimus patrocinia sentiamus. Per.’ 4 


Secondly, there is the direct form of address to saints, 
confining itself to a request for their prayers in the well- 
known formula ‘Ora pro nobis.’ For this purpose saint after 
saint is invoked in a certain order of classification, and in the 
form of a litany. Such litanies are found in all the pre- 
viously described Anglo-Saxon Missals. They are sometimes 
of great length. The litany in the Leofric Missal invokes, 


1 Leofric Missal, f. 3502. 2 Tbid. f. 3510. 
8 bid, f. 1852. * Jbid. f. 2160. 
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after the Blessed Virgin eis, oni and apostles, fifty. 
four martyrs, fifty-one confessors, twenty-nine virgins and 
widows.! 

Thirdly, there are direct prayers to the saints, not only 
requesting their intercession, but their succour in danger, de- 
fence in life’s temptation, consolation in trouble, and so forth, 
The following specimen is taken from a tenth-century Anglo- 
Saxon Book of Devotions. It is a prayer to S. Benedict, 
written for the use of a monastic community which observed 
his rule :— 


‘Clarissime pater et dux monachorum, Benedicte, deo dilecte, 
nulli Sanctorum in orbe terrarum uirtutibus inferior, qui dum Christo 
ijuxta nominis presagium meruisti placere, legem sanctam et bene- 
dictam monachis instituisti, adiuua me remissionem consequi pecca- 
torum. Eripe me, pie pastor sancti ouilis tui, ouem infirmam ab 
infernalium fame luporum ; neglegentias meas cotidianis sanctis 
precibus tuis absterge ; mentem meam ad amorem tuorum conuerte 
preceptorum ; uitam meam iustifica ; actus meos guberna ; cogitationes 
purifica ; animam custodi ; corpus tuere, et adiuua me cotidie in 
preceptis tuis proficere, teque patrem piissimum toto corde diligere, 
et omne quod contrarium Deo est despicere, sicque in presenti 
uiuere, ut tormenta eterna euadere, et illuc ualeam pertingere ubi tu 
sine fine cum Christo regnas. Amen.”? 


But the saint most frequently and passionately invoked, 
and to whom the most extravagant epithets were applied, 
trenching upon the Divine prerogatives, was the Blessed 
Virgin. Mariolatry is no very modern development of 
Romanism. There was a mass in her honour? every Satur- 
day, in accordance with the hebdomadal arrangement of votive 
masses drawn up by Alcuin. She was then, as now, invoked 
next after God in all litanies,.before archangels, and angels 
and apostles ; and whereas other saints were invoked once, her 
invocation, as now, was generally triple‘ She was not only 
‘ Dei genitrix’ and ‘ Virgo Virginum,’ but in a tenth-century 
English litany she is addressed thus :— 


‘Sancta Regina mundi, ora pro nobis. 
Sancta Saluatrix mundi, ora pro nobis. 
Sancta Redemptrix mundi, ora pro nobis.’ § 


In another Service Book of the same date® there is a 


1 Leofric Missal, f. 266a. 

2 Cott. MSS. Tit. D. xxvii. f. 894. 

3 It is entitled ‘In Honorem Sanctz Mariz.’—Leofric Missal, f. 21 5a. 
* As in the Litany ‘In Sabbato Sancto’ in the present Roman Missal. 
5 Psalter at Salisbury, MS. 180, f. 1714. 

® Tit. D. xxvii. 
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drawing of the Trinity, in bie: the Father and the Son are 
represented as aged men, somewhat alike, each with a cruci- 
ferous nimbus, and each with the right hand extended, and 
holding a book in the left. The place of the third Person is 
occupied by Our Lady with the Child in her lap holding a 
book, and with the dove, as an emblem of the Holy Ghost, 
resting upon her crowned head. Satan bound in chains 
under the feet of the central figure is being thrust into the 
open jaw of a monster representing hell, and Arius and Judas 
Iscariot, with ankles manacled, occupy the two lower corners 
of the design. This picture is followed by prayers to the 
Blessed Virgin, some of the expressions in which are quite in 
keeping with her elevation into a throne of equality with the 
Blessed Trinity. They are somewhat lengthy ; but as they 
have never been published, perhaps their length will be par- 
doned on the score of their importance towards gaining a true 
estimate of the doctrines in vogue in the English Church 
before the Conquest :— 


‘Singularis gratia, sola sine exemplo mater et virgo Maria, quam 
Dominus ita mente et corpore castam inuiolatamque custodiuit, ut 
digna existeres ex qua sibi nostre redemptionis pretium Dei Filius 
corpus aptaret, obsecro te, misericordissima, per cuius partum totus 
saluatus est mundus, intercede pro me misero, spurcissimo, cunctis 
iniquitatibus fedo, ut qui ex meis actibus nihil aliud dignus sum quam 
eternum subire supplicium, sed tuis, Virgo splendidissima, saluatus 
meritis et intercessionibus perenne celorum consequar regnum, 
annuente Ihesu Christo Filio tuo Domino nostro. Qui cum Patre, 
&c,’! 

‘O Virgo Virginum, Dei genitrix Maria, mater Domini nostri 
Thesu Christi, regina Angelorum et totius mundi, oraculum eternze 
uitee, claritatis ? celorum, que nec primam similem uisa est habere 
sequentem, per pretiosum sanguinem filii tui Domini nostri Ihesu 
Christi, quem in pretium nostrz salutis’ effudit, et per sanctam, et 
venerabilem, et salubrem crucem elus, in qua adfixus stare dignatus 

es[t] pro salute generis humani, qui est fabricator mundi, et inter 
mortis supplicium, quod ipse Dei Filius sponte pro nobis in cruce 
pati uoluit, se* suo discipulo sancto Iohanni commendauit dicens 
“Ecce mater tua,” adiuua nos, et per gloriosam resurrectionem eius 
adiuua me miserum peccatorem sanctis meritis tuis et precibus 
tuis infirmitate corporis mei et anime mez nunc laborantem, et in 
hora exitus mei ex hac presenti uita, et in omnibus tribulationibus 


et angustiis meis, et in omnibus necessitatibus meis in hoc seculo et - 


in futuro, illi ad laudem et gloriam et honorem, qui, &c.’ 4 


The following prayer to the Blessed Virgin is taken from 


1 f. 82a. 9 Sic for claritas, 3 For te. * Ibid. f. 846. 
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the Book of Cerne, written a century earlier than the MS. 
from which the previous extracts have been made.! 


‘Sancta Dei genitrix, semper uirgo, beata, benedicta, gloriosa et 
generosa, intacta et intemerata, casta et incontaminata, Maria im- 
maculata, electa, et a Deo dilecta, singulari sanctitate predita, atque 
omni laude digna, que es interpellatrix pro totius mundi discrimine, 
exaudi, exaudi, exaudi nos, sancta Maria. Ora pro nobis, et inter- 
cede, et auxiliare(i) ne dedigneris. Confidimus enim et pro certo 
scimus quia omne quod uis potes impetrare a Filio tuo Domino 
nostro Ihesu Christo, Deo omnipotenti, omnium szculorum rege, 
qui uiuit cum Patre, &c.’? 


Although prayer of this description was most frequently 
addressed to the Blessed Virgin, it was by no means confined 
toher. Angels were directly appealed to. Other saints, espe- 
cially patron saints, were frequently objects of devotion, such 
prayer being especially addressed to S. Peter among the 
Apostles, and to S, Michael among the Angels, who were 
both believed to be endowed with exceptional powers. One 
example of a Collect to each of them is subjoined, with its 
heading, taken from the Book of Cerne. 


‘ORATIO AD SANCTUM PETRUM. 

‘Rogo te, beate Petre, Princeps Apostolorum, et Clavicularius 
regni czelestis, qui (habes) potestatem a Domino nostro Ihesu Christo 
animas ligandi atque soluendi, ccelum claudendi et aperiendi (uir- 
tutem) suscepisti ; subveni mihi, pius intercessor, ut per tuz pro- 
tectionis auxilium absoluar, et inferni tenebras euadere, et portam 
regni czelestis, te aperiente, merear intrare, per summum Pastorem 
et sanctissimum obsecro te, cui dixisti, “Tu es Christus filius Dei 
uiui,” cui gloria in seecula seculorum. Amen.’? 


‘ORATIO AD SANCTUM ARCHANGELUM MICHAHELEM. 

‘Sanctus Michahel, Archangelus Domini nostri Ihesu Christi, 
qui uenisti in adiutorium populo Dei, subueni mihi apud altissimum 
iudicem, ut mihi peccatori donet remissionem omnium peccatorum 
meorum. Propter magnam miserationum tuarum clementiam ex- 
audi’ me, sancte Michahel, inuocantem te. Adiuua me maiestatem 
(tuam) adorantem. Interpelle pro me gemiscentem, et fac me 
castum ab omnibus peccatis. Insuper obsecro te preclarum atque 
decorum summe diuinitatis ministrum, ut in nouissimo die benigne 
suscipias animam meam in sinu tuo sanctissimo, et perducas eam 
in loco refrigerii, pacis, et quietis, ubi sanctorum anime cum Ietitia 
et innumerabili gaudio futurum iudicium et gloriam beatz resur- 
rectionis expectant, per eum qui uiuit, &c.’ ¢ 


Enough of original material has, it is hoped, now been 


1 Now in Cambridge University Library, 44, i. 10. 
2 Fol. 776. 3 Ibid. fol. 808. * [bid. fol. 768. 
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brought before the reader to edunaniiedie our two assertions : 

firstly, that these ancient Service Books of the English Church 
are replete with collects and other devotional formule of 
great delicacy of thought and beauty of expression, differing 
as widely from modern compositions of the same character 
as fine old specimens of Venetian glass or Dresden china 
are superior to the wares exposed in a nineteenth-cen- 
tury shop window ; secondly, that although the language is 
beautiful, the matter is often most objectionable. It is 
curious to think that a Church which tolerated the above 
prayers to the Blessed Virgin Mary and other saints should 
have been looked upon by the leading bishops at the time of 
the Reformation, and should be described by recent Anglican 
historians, as a model of primitive and orthodox simplicity. 
As we read them we wonder that the reformation of our for- 
mularies did not take place in the tenth instead of in the six- 
teenth century. Their perusal leaves us more satisfied with 
what we have got, and less inclined to grumble at what we 
have lost, in our own Book of Common Prayer. It is hoped, 
too, that the taste afforded here of the contents of ancient 
MSS. may whet the public appetite to demand further pub- 
lication of these documents. On purely literary grounds, 
we may appeal to the various learned societies in Lon- 
don, and to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
to unlock the treasures of our large public libraries. On 
ecclesiastical grounds we desire to have published these 
repertories of beautiful prayers, applicable for every festival, 
and in almost every emergency, which it is hoped may be 
borrowed for use, or at least may serve for models of com- 
position, whenever from time to time devotions for special 
occasions are put forth by onthasity in the Church of 
England. 


ArT. IIL—PRINCIPAL SHAIRP’S WRITINGS. 


1. Culture and Religion. By J. C. SHAIRP, Principal of the 
United College, St. Andrews. Fifth edition. (Edin- 
burgh, 1875.) 

2. Studies in Poetry and Philosophy. By J. C. SHAIRP. 
Second edition. (Edinburgh, 1872.) 

3. Robert Burns. By Principal SHAIRP, &c. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1879.) 
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4. Aspects of Poetry: being Lectures delivered at Oxford. 
By JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, LL.D. Professor of 
Poetry, Oxford, and Principal of the United College, 
St. Andrews. (Oxford, 1881.) 


WE hope that the first and second of these volumes are 
already well known to many of our readers. They are, 
indeed, books to be kept at hand: books eminently helpful 
and suggestive. It is something to get from one who is 
neither a clergyman, nor even, we believe, a professing 
Churchman—or, to use the Scotch phrase, an Episcopalian— 
so impressive a testimony in favour of the religious view of 
life as we find in Dr. Shairp’s pages. In the five lectures on 
‘Culture,’ for instance, to which it was the privilege of the 
students of St. Andrews to listen, he shows that culture 
cannot supply the place of religion, but must at once ‘em- 
brace’ it and ‘end in’ it, unless the whole existence of a 
spiritual element in humanity can be first disproved ; on the 
other hand, that religion must recognize culture on the ground 
of the Divine origin of all those manifold capacities which 
are to be fostered and developed in the spirit of that Apostle 
who set the seal of Christian sanction on whatever was true, 
venerable, loveable, and of good report. He urges that 
the purely ‘scientific theory of culture’ takes no adequate 
account of man as a moral being, and ignores facts which are 
as real and momentous as any facts in the world ; while the 
‘literary theory’ degrades to a secondary place ‘that which 
should be supreme,’ and thereby in effect annuls it. For 
religion must be supreme if it is to exist ; and if it is recog- 
nized merely as a constituent in the polishing and informing 
of self, instead of being accepted as the means of living for 
God as the chief end of man, it becomes a thinly-disguised 
zestheticism. We wish that all students in our English Uni- 
versities would ponder the considerations laid before their 
Northern brethren in the fourth and fifth of these lectures. 
The Principal of St. Andrews has a clear view of the attrac- 
tions, for instance, which the scientist and positivist systems 
have for many energetic minds. But against the idolizing 
of system, against the dislike of mystery, against the exag- 
geration of the logical faculty as a criterion of truth, he warns 
his hearers and readers ‘that the root-truths on which our 
being rests are apprehended, not logically at all, but mys- 
tically ;’ that although to say this is not to resolve religion 
into ‘a vague religiosity’ or sentimentalism, although religion 
appeals to ‘facts of consciousness,’ and tells us of ‘ other facts, 
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revealed that they may fit into and be taken up by those needs 
of which we are conscious,’ yet in the process of apprehending 
these facts ‘the mere understanding’ must be subordinate: 
the primary agent is the opening of ‘the spiritual ear ;’ that 
beyond all evidential arguments there lies ‘a reserve fund of 
conviction arising from’ Christian ‘experience, and ‘that 
when all is said and done, it is trust, not criticism, that the 
soul lives by.’ As means of spiritual growth he insists on 
prayer, meditation, study of great Christian lives, intercourse 
with true Christians : above all, ‘Try to bring understanding, 
imagination, heart, conscience, under the power of that master- 
vision, ‘the Life portrayed by the four Evangelists. The 
noble passage of which these words are a fragment ' might be 
compared with Cardinal Newman’s magnificent illustration 
from early Christian history of the fact that our Divine King 
‘imprinted the image or idea of Himself on the minds of His 
subjects individually,’ and that as ‘the thought of God is the 
stay of the soul,’ the thought of Christ was ‘the principle of 
conversicn and fellowship,’ of faith and zeal and joyous hope, 
of a martyr’s ‘obstinate resolve.’* Perhaps we have quoted 
tco much, already, from this aureus libellus; but we must 
quote a few words more from the end of the last lecture, re- 
minding our readers that they were not uttered from S. Mary’s 
pulpit, but in a non-ecclesiastical academic lecture-room within 
Scotland’s old ecclesiastical metropolis, which can never, from 
the days of S. Regulus, have heard more deeply religious 
words :— 

‘When we are young, if we are of an aspiring nature, we are apt 
to make much of our ideals. . . . And then that universal kingdom, 
which embraces in itself all these ideals, if not wholly disbelieved, is 
yet thought of as remote. But as life goes on, the ideals we set 
before us, even if attained, dwindle in importance, and that kingdom 
grows. We come to feel that it is indeed the substance, those the 
shadows. Were it not well, then, to begin with the substance, to learn 
to apprehend the reality of that kingdom, which is all around us 
now, whether we recognize it or not . . . to surrender ourselves to 
it, that our lives may do something towards its advancement, and 
that so we may become fellow-workers, however humble, with all the 
wise and good who have gone before us, and with Him who made 
them what they were? Only they who early thus begin 

‘Through the world’s long day of strife 
Still chant their morning song’ (p. 132). 


Those who know Culture and Religion will know how briet 
and meagre a notice of it we have given here. But we have no 


' Culture and Religion, p. 105. 
2 Grammar of Assent, pp. 458-472. 
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space for more. We can but urge our readers who do not as 
yet know it, to make acquaintance with it, and let its spirit 
sink into their minds. We shall seem equally inadequate in 
our remarks on the Studies, one chapter of which—at first, 
we believe, published separately—will be familiar to many as 
a beautifully sympathetic ‘study’ of that beloved English 
Church poet with whose words, as we have seen, the lectures 
on ‘Culture and Religion’ conclude. Principal Shairp does 
not in the least conceal his non-adherence to the ‘ High 
Church’ or Tractarian theology. But how graphic is his 
picture of Oxford in the earlier days of the movement, when 
‘in Oriel Lane light-hearted undergraduates would drop their 
voices and whisper, “ There’s Newman!” when, head thrust 
forward, and gaze fixed as on some vision seen only by him- 
self, with swift noiseless step he glided by,’ and ‘awe fell on 
them for a moment ;’ when ‘as the afternoon service of S. 
Mary’s interfered with the dinner-hour of the colleges’ (in 
this, as in other respects, ¢empora mutantur), ‘the audience 
was not crowded, and ‘about the service the most remarkable 
thing was the beauty, the silver intonation, of Mr. Newman’s 
voice as he read the Lessons, and ‘still lingers in memory 
the tone with which he read, But Ferusalem which ts above is 
Sree, which is the mother of us all; when in his preaching, 
‘how gentle yet how strong, how simple yet how suggestive, 
how homely yet how refined, how penetrating yet how tender- 
hearted !—through the stillness of that high Gothic building 
the words fell on the ear like the measured drippings of water 
in some vast dim cave.’ And ‘how vividly comes back the 
remembrance of the aching blank, the awful pause, which fell 
on Oxford when that voice had ceased, and we knew that we 
should hear it no more. . .'. To many, no doubt, the pause 
was not of long continuance. . . . But there were those,’ he 
adds tenderly, ‘who could not so lightly forget, who spent 
part of their Sunday leisure over ‘the printed words of those 
marvellous sermons, till they wept’ (it is a phrase of Dr. 
Newman’s, referring to his Anglican ordination in ‘that old 
church of S. Frideswide’) ‘abundant and most sweet tears.’ 
He speaks of the Christian Year as ‘evidently flowing from 
a native spring of inspiration: as far as it goes it is genuine 
poetry.’ He naturally describes its more ‘ ecclesiastical’ poems 
as less spontaneous and less universal in interest ; ‘ but in all 
its finer, more vital poems, the Catholic Faith has become per- 
sonal,’ and among its most religious characteristics is the love 
which is blended with reverence for our Lord as ‘a living 
Friend. And if any would draw from the more universal 
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notes of the book ‘an argument for Christian morality disjoined 
from Christian doctrine,’ it may be as well to ask whether ‘it 
would have been so charged with devout Christian feeling if 
its author had not held with all his heart those doctrinal truths 
which were in him the roots out of which that sentiment grew, 
but which many now wish to get rid of? Jf we love the con- 
summate flower, it might be as well not to begin by cutting away 
the root’ (p. 299, and compare a similar sentence in p. 385). 

Besides religious feeling, Principal Shairp remarks on the 
presence in Keble’s poetry of deep ‘home feeling,’ of a ‘ tender- 
ness’ in which ‘there is no trace of effeminacy,’ of a ‘fine 
reserve’ (illustrated, e.g., by the poem for Mid-Lent Sunday), 
of interest in the quiet beauty of nature, but not in her 
‘mysterious silence, inhuman indifference, inexorable deaf- 
ness,’ which ‘has impressed the imagination of the greatest 
poets with a vague yet sublime awe.’ 

The essay on Wordsworth is the loving yet not undiscrimi- 
nating tribute of one who obviously includes himself among 
those who ‘look back to the time ... when Wordsworth 
first found them, as a marked era in their existence’ (p. 6). 
He traces the cause by which the future poet, embittered by 
the disappointment of his hopes as to the French Revolution, 
for a time ‘abandoned moral questions in despair,’ and then 
gradually regained ‘ clear convictions’ as to those ‘ moral and 
spiritual truths’ which, says our author, ‘if they once reach a 
man, are their own sufficient evidence,’ yet reach the intuitive 
class of minds by means of an experience incommunicable 
(p. 31). He admits that Wordsworth somewhat exaggerated 
‘the sanative powers of nature’ (p. 78), but points out that 
his later poems contain less of ‘that mystical feeling about 
nature ... but more recognition of those truths by which 
conscience lives, and which Christianity reveals ;’ and that, if 
he ‘has not fully harmonized the earlier with the later feel- 
ing, he has yet done that work which Keble described in the 
dedication of his Prelectiones, ‘ut animos ad sanctiora eri- 
geret’ (p. 101). 

Again, in the essay on Coleridge we are reminded that he 
‘laboured to remove religion from a merely mechanical or 
intellectual, and to place it on a moral and spiritual, founda- 
tion’ (p. 213). But it is frankly admitted that his mode of 
thought was ‘ pre-eminently subjective,’ that his view of the 
relation of internal to external evidences was ‘a recoil’ from 
another extreme, and that it is a question whether in his 
zeal for inward truths he gave sufficient importance to those 
‘miraculous facts which always must be, to the great mass of 
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men, the main objective basis on which the spiritual truths 
repose,—a momentous admission. 

But we must pass on to the most helpful portion of this 
book, the essay on the ‘Moral Motive Power.’ In it the 
author states the problem, How to attain a right character ? 
One must begin by observing the primary facts of moral 
nature. Following ‘what we may conceive to be the his- 
torical growth’ of man, one sees, first, mere impulses, then a 
consciousness of will, then a reflective appreciation of personal 
good, then the sense of a universal order, and of moral obli- 
gation towards it. But what is to ‘impel a man to persevere 
in aiming at’ a moral ideal? What truth or truths urge the 
will onwards to that goal? After considering the answers, or 
quasi-answers, given to that question by ancient and modern 
philosophers, ending with the Utilitarians, Principal Shairp 
finds them all unsatisfactory. Men want ‘a rock higher than’ 
themselves, a ‘moral dynamic’ exterior to their own re- 
sources. Fecistt nos ad Te. And thus the author is led to 
bring together (p. 367) the various lines of the Theistic 
argument, ‘the sense of a thoughtful plan’ in nature, the 
‘craving for a power, beyond all phenomena, of which they 
are but manifestations, the longing for an ideal perfection and 
beauty, the need of a satisfying object for the affections, the 
imperious question of “Whence,” and, “chief of all,” the 
inwardly felt law of obligation. That which our inner self, 
our personality, feels to have rightful supremacy over us, 
must be either a personality or something more excellent 
than personality, if that is possible. Lower than a person- 
ality it cannot be, and lower all mere laws and abstractions 
undoubtedly are’ (p. 370: compare a similar thought drawn 
out in Prebendary Wace’s valuable lectures on Christianity 
and Morality, and in his Bampton Lectures, p. 45). But Pro- 
fessor Shairp holds that 


‘ The existence of God is incapable of scientific demonstration. The 
notion of God is essential to the human mind, not derived from 
reasonings, but as a matter of fact actually called forth into distinct 
consciousness mainly by the conscience. When, however, we come 
to reflect on that belief afterwards, we find hints and confirmations 
of it, mainly in the existence of our moral nature and of the law of 
duty, and secondarily in those other lines of thought which, as we 
have seen, converge towards the same centre.’ 


Principal Shairp knows Dr. Newman’s sermons as well as 
any man, and better than most; and his words remind us of 
the discourse for S. Thomas’s Day in the second volume. But 
it will be felt by many that in this essay he exaggerates Dean 
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Mansel’s theory as to Divine morality, when he speaks of it 
as ‘denying’ that the word ‘righteous’ is used in the same 
sense of man and of God; and he would himself admit, or 
rather contend, that since God must be infinite and incompre- 
hensible—since, as he says in the preface to Culture and Reli- 
gion, ‘our best notions of right and wrong are as inadequate 
to explain the facts of God’s providence as to measure the 
greatest mysteries of revelation,—we cannot see all round 
His righteousness, cannot fully explain Zozw every act of His 
represents the one immutable idea of goodness.' But how 
does Principal Shairp provide us with the conception of an 
adequate moral leverage? By pointing to Christ. Apart 
from Him, he contends, God is not manifested as a satisfying 
object for the affections. Christ was what had never before His 
coming been possessed by men, ‘a dynamic power of virtue,’ 
which touched not the mere reason, but ‘the whole man, by 
His words, by His deeds, above all, by contact with Himself’ 
(p. 374). It did indeed. Perhaps it would have been well 
to recognize explicitly the extent to which, before the Advent, 
as Dean Church has shown in a noble passage, the Psalmists’ 
hearts went forth to God with an affection ‘so exulting yet 
so reverent, so tender yet so strong,’ with ‘all-surrendering 
trust in His infinite and all-sufficing goodness.’? Yet, all this 
allowed for, it was the Incarnation that raised love for God 
to the height of a world-renewing energy. And our author 
has shown, in a passage of singular richness and beauty, that 
this new force includes the doctrines of the Gospel. ‘They 
are a large part of what makes Christ’s character.’ The 
Atonement, the Resurrection, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
are mighty to awaken, to stimulate, to encourage, to propel, 
to uphold the human will in its struggles after goodness. 
Take them away, and Christianity ceases to be Christianity ; 
and it ceases at the same moment to be ‘the moral motive 
power for man.’ 

But, then, it is asked, is not morality ‘of reason,’ are not 
these doctrines ‘of faith?’ He answers by a counter question. 
Has morality no concern with faith? Do we not need faith 
to realize moral truth? And do not these religious truths, 
when apprehended vitally, and not received passively, ‘ require 
but an expansion ofthat same principle of faith? Soappre- 
hended, one feels that they are morally life-giving ; that to 
take the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount and ignore the 
personal claims of the Speaker, and the truths which grow 


1 See, on this point, the first article in volume v. of this Review. 
2 Sacred Poetry of Early Religions, p. 67 f- 
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out of His personality, is a hopeless business; and that ‘the 
dream of a Christian morality without a true Christian theology 
supporting and inspiring it from beneath’ is essentially and 
absolutely ‘vain.’ He proceeds to contend that the Christian 
idea of virtue has been not merely negative but also positive ; 
that it has succeeded where humanitarian enthusiasm has 
failed ; that culture (as he says in the other book) can never 
be the end and religion the means; that artistic ‘love of 
beauty’ may be a mere worship of a ‘ golden calf,’ by which no 
soul of man can be made noble, or kind, or pure. He concludes 
by recognizing as a fact, without discussing in detail, the 
existence in man of certain moral sentiments by which the 
truth of a revelation may be judged; a fact on which he 
had dwelt in an earlier essay, suggesting ‘that both in the 
things of natural and revealed religion, the test that lies in 
man’s moral judgment seems more a negative than a positive 
one, and has to be applied with great caution and patient 
faith, such application being likely to result in a growing per- 
ception of previously unobserved harmonies, and a readiness 
to wait for a fuller solution of what may still ‘remain inex- 
plicable in the world, in man, and in Holy Writ’ (p. 221 ff). 
Readers of Butler will remember his teaching on the subject, 
in the third chapter of the second part of the Azalogy; and 
there is a somewhat similar passage in Cardinal Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent, p.414. The essay on the ‘ moral motive 
power, which we commend to the special consideration of 
our clerical readers, who might well study it when they have 
to preach at the sacred seasons, concludes by exhorting 
Christian teachers never to set forth Christian duty or 
Christian dogma with their eyes, so to speak, turned away 
from the moral needs and instincts of man. ‘In the old 
words, the old truths, the old facts, more vitally and spiritually 
apprehended, because brought closer to the moral heart of man, 
they will find all they need ;’ and on the other hand, ‘there is 
no moral truth which is not deepened when seen in the light 
of God,’ 

We shall say but very little of the volume on Burns 
which Principal Shairp has contributed to the series of 
English Men of Letters—‘ English’ being used in a large 
sense, which perhaps may displease a sensitive Northern 
patriotism. He gently rebukes those of his countrymen 
who so idolize their poet, ‘are so captivated with his brilliant 
gifts and his genial temperament, that they will not listen to 
any hint of the deep defects which marred them . . . . Those 
who ... try to canonize Burns are no true friends to his 
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memory. They do but challenge the counter-verdict’ (p. 
189). 

For our own part, we can never forget the impressions 
produced by the Principal’s account of Burns’s last days and 
of his death, when read, as we read it, at Dumfries on a cer- 
tain 21st of July. He died on that day in 1796. 

We now come to the lectures delivered by Principal 
Shairp from the chair of Poetry, in which he is the successor 
of Keble and of Matthew Arnold. They cannot be ap- 
preciated, in that point of view to which we shall confine 
ourselves, without some reference to two of the preceding 
volumes. For there is a unity in the writer’s teaching, which 
meets us in the Oxford lectures as elsewhere ; he is always 
and conspicuously a witness for the spiritual, as contrasted 
with the material and mechanical, view of man and of life. 
In the Studies he laments that the ‘sensationalist’ or non- 
spiritual philosophy is now again dominant, ‘all but para- 
mount in the most ancient seats of learning,’ and there is no 
‘living voice’ to speak with ‘counteracting authority on the 
spiritual side of philosophy’ (p. 236); so that now many, 
‘baffled for lack of a consistent spiritual theory, . . . are fain 
to fill their hunger with the husks of a philosophy which 
would confine all men’s thoughts within the phenomenal 
world’ (p. 317). In Culture and Religion (p. 30), he says that 
‘ the spiritual flood-tide’ in English thought was at its highest 
about 1840, and that ‘we seem to have come in during the 
last twenty years’ (from about 1850) ‘for that ebb of the spiri- 
tual wave.’ ‘Great material prosperity,’ and a great increase, 
through physical sciences, of ‘ physical conveniences,’ have 
provoked the spread of materialistic and secularistic reaction. 
‘Man is’ again made ‘the measure of all things,’ that is, 
man viewed from a non-spiritual stand-point, and, so far, 
dehumanized. The present world is regarded as a ‘ satisfy- 
ing abode ;’ the material order jostles out the moral ; the idea 
of God is impoverished and attenuated ; and, as Dr. Liddon 
has said, many an educated man of our day is simply pre- 
vented by dominant habits of thought from treating God as 
the centre of his own and of all men’s being.' With many, 
as we know too well, this sovereign idea has become non- 
existent. Soin thesé Aspects of Poetry, the Professor insists 
that ‘true poetry cannot dwell with a materialistic philosophy 
which disbelieves in all knowledge unverifiable by the senses,’ 
that its function is rather to witness ‘for the ideal and spiri- 
tual side of things’ (p. 15); and he formally contradicts the 
1 University Sermons, i. 8. 
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‘non-moral’ theory of poetry, which holds that ‘the great 
poet must be free from all moral prepossessions,’ must ‘aim 
at a purely artistic effect, . . . delineate goodness and vice 
impartially, and let no shade of preference intrude’ (p. 30). 
He contends that this will not do even in drama, and far 
less in other forms of poetry, ‘epic, lyric, meditative. They 
must aim at expressing the highest side of life. Great poetic 
geniuses who have ignored or abjured religion could not 
escape altogether from its influence, and were less great than 
they would have been if they had owned its sway.! Professor 
Shairp here feels it necessary to disclaim ‘sectarian views’ as 
to the function of poetry; but, he says, poetry cannot have 
any fellowship with the sense-philosophy, 

‘which refuses to believe anything which scalpel, or crucible, or 
microscope cannot verify . . . and empties man of a soul and the 
universe of a God. Such a philosophy would leave to poetry only 
one function—to deck with tinsel the coffin of universal humanity. 
This is a function which she declines to perform. But we need 
have no fear that it will come to this. Poetry will not succumb 
before materialism, or agnosticism, or any other cobweb of the 
sophisticated brain. It is an older, stronger birth than these, and 
will survive them’ (p. 34). 

Again, in a later lecture: 

‘Poetry has this in common with religion, that it lives by that 
which eye hath not seen nor ear heard. Deny it this and it dies ; 
confine it to mere appearances, whether phenomena of the outward 
sense, or of the inner consciousness, and it is dried up at its very 
source’ (p. 68). 

He shows how the beauty of nature is something more 
profound and subtle than a mere sum of ‘forms, motions, 
colours ;’ and how, the more we contemplate it, the more are 
we led, so to speak, into an’inner presence-chamber, where 
the spirit dwells that constitutes the charm. The emotion, 
when examined, is moral in its basis. The thing seen speaks 
of the unseen, of a vast inexpressible magnificence or loveli- 
ness ; the mind says unconsciously, ‘this is a parable. Thus, 
to some natures, the sight of certain flowers touches the 
spring of old home-tenderness ; to others, the odour of incense 
is like an unfolding of the supernatural. It is like the power 
of music over susceptible temperaments, working in them (to 
quote the marvellous passage cited in the closing lecture from 
Dr. Newman’s University Sermons, as a specimen of high 
unmetrical poetry), ‘mysterious stirrings of heart . .. and 
strange yearnings after we know not what, and awful impres- 


1 Compare Keble’s Occasional Papers, p. 153. 
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sions from we know not whence.’ And then, a dete pages 
further on, Professor Shairp again recurs to his favourite topic. 
He affirms that those who 


‘can in no sense be called exclusively religious poets, if they grasp 
life with a strong hand, are constrained to take in the sense of a 
something beyond this life. To say this would, a few years ago, have 
sounded a truism: to-day it is necessary once more to reassert it. 
For there have arisen among us teachers of great power, who would 
have us believe that, for artistic purposes at least, human life . . . is 
a thing complete in itself, that it can maintain its interest and its 
dignity, even if confined within this visible horizon. . . In lieu of 
the old faith, both religious and poetic, which reached beyond the 
confines of earth, a new illuminating power has been sought, and is 
assumed to have been found, in duty to our fellow-men. Duty is not 
allowed to have an unearthly origin, to strike its root in any celestial 
soil. A piety without God is now, it would seem, to be the sole light 
vouchsafed to poor mortals yearning for light. It is to supply to 
sensitive hearts all “high endeavour, pure morality, strong enthu- 
siasm,” and whatever consolation may be possible for them. In 
opposition to this teaching, it is maintained that no poet ever yet has 
made, or ever can make, the most of human life, even poetically, 
who. has not regarded it as standing on the threshold of an invisible 
world, as supported by divine foundations’ (p. 79). 


This, he says, is true not only of ‘devout singers,’ but 
of Shakspeare. He takes a view somewhat different, it will 
be observed, from that of Mr. Gladstone, who, while regarding 
Shakspeare as ‘an undoubting believer,’ considers that but a 
‘small portion’ of his vast and varied ‘ exhibition of human 
nature’ is ‘seen on the side lying heavenward ;”! still more so 
from that of Professor Dowden, who, in his volume on our 
great poet, praises him for leaving great riddles of life un- 
solved, instead of having recourse to ‘theological rushlights,’ 
which avail not against ‘the great night overhead.’ Professor 
Shairp says that there is in Shakspeare.‘no pitch of passion, 
no depth of pathos, where the thought of the other world is 
not present’ (p. 80). 

Again, speaking of definitely religious poetry : 


‘The system of thought which confines all knowledge to mere 
appearances, and all belief to things which can be verified by physical 
methods, leaves no place for it. . The Experience philosophy 
. . . whether it call itself Phenomenalism, or Positivism, or Agnos- 
ticism, or Secularism, in all its phases is alike chilling to the soul, 
and to soul-like poetry. No doubt it offers to imagination an ideal, 
but it is an ideal which has no root in reality. Without an ideal, 
imagination, which is an organ of the true, not of the false . . . can 


1 Gleanings, iii. 247. 
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never be satisfied. . . . Negative philosophies may for a time pre- 
vail; but they cannot ultimately suppress the soul, or stifle vivid 
intuitions which flash up from its depth and witness to its celestial 
origin’ (pp. 87, 90/). 


He asks whether Wordsworth’s poetry ‘would have been 
possible if he had not apprehended behind the natural and 
moral universe the ever-during power’ of a Divine presence 
(p. 89). Once more, after referring to types of poetry which 
represent inadequate ideals, he says that no devotion ‘ to 
friendship, to country, to humanity, can by itself withstand 
the shock of circumstance, unless it is secured on a spiritual 
anchorage.’ But ‘the poet who has himself laid hold on the 
spiritual world’ can ‘set before men ... an ideal which is 
real, an object ... for the affections, the conscience, the 
spirit, for the whole of man... . His voice is a continual 
reminder that, whether we think of it or not, the celestial 
mountains are before us, and thither lies our true destiny. 
And he is the highest poet who keeps this view most steadily 
before himself, and by the beauty of his singing, wakens 
others to a sense of it ’ (p. 92). 


The same moral estimate of his subject appears in the 
lecture on Shelley :— 


‘Was Shelley’s revolt only against the conventional morality of 
his own time, and not rather against the fundamental morality of all 
time? . . . Shelley may be the prophet of a new morality ; but it is 
one which never can be realized till moral law has been obliterated 
from the universe, and conscience from the heart of man. . . . It has 
been said’ (by Arnold) ‘that before an insoluble mystery clearly seen 
to be insoluble, the soul bows down and is at rest . . . Shelley 
knew nothing of this. . . . Before nothing would his soul bow 
down. . . . There is in him a profane audacity, an utter awelessness. 

. . While a soul owns no law, is without awe, lives wholly by 
impulse, what rest, what central peace, is possible for it? when the 
ardours of emotion have died down, what remains for it, but weak- 
ness, exhaustion, despair? The feeling of his weakness awoke in 
Shelley no brokenness of spirit, no self-abasement, no reverence . . 
Such a belief, or rather no belief, as his can engender only infinite 
sadness, infinite despair; and this is the deep undertone of all 
Shelley’s poetry ’ (pp. 231, 234, 254). 


It is characteristic of Professor Shairp to dwell affec- 
tionately and sympathizingly on Virgil as a man of tender 
and devout soul, retaining his faith in a supernatural world 
amid surroundings and influences which made other men 
worldlings or atheists. We are made to see him clinging, for his 
soul’s sake, to old religious traditions, making the best use he 
VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVIII. x 
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could of them, although he felt that their strength was dying 
out; softening the roughness of the old mythology, stretch- 
ing out his hands to whatever varied forms of religious 
language might give him a little support, or witness at all for 
the one supreme ‘Pronoia ;’ humbly accepting the severer 
aspect of life as disciplinary in its intention ; content to let 
his hero seem vapid and spiritless if he can make him 
represent a many-sided ‘piety ;’ sternly enforcing the awful 
idea of judgment in the next world for deeds done in the 
present ; singularly pure in feeling when society was steeped 
in foulness ; loathing ‘the guilty madness of battle ;’ ex- 
ceptionally indifferent to pomps and vanities; mournfully 
sensitive as to what another great rural poet calls ‘man’s in- 
humanity to man;’ unique among ancient singers in his 
‘tender expression’ of the pathos of human life, ‘and of the 
most humane sentiment of the old world which Christianity 
took up and carried on into the new.’ 

‘ Taking all these qualities of Virgil together, . . . in him it may 
be said that the ancient civilization reached its moral culmination. 
Here was at least one spirit who lived and died in faith, and kept 
himself unspotted from the world’ (p. 191). : 


In this lecture, also, a passage on the natural and the 
human mediums for approaching the idea of God is a 
condensation of about six magnificent pages in Dr. Mozley’s 
essay on Blanco White,' a few words of which are quoted, as 
the Professor’s manner is, within inverted commas, but with- 
out reference (p. 174). 

Although Scott cannot be called, as Principal Shairp in the 
Studies calls Wordsworth, a ‘native champion of spiritual 
truth, he is claimed by Mr. Keble as exhibiting tendencies, 
which were never fully developed, towards Church religion,” 
and by Mr. Keble’s present successor ‘as having ‘turned the 
tide’ against the Illuminism of the eighteenth century, and 
‘poured in full flood on the heart of European society’ the 
reviving sentiment of ‘affection for the past’(p. 105). A 
whole lecture is devoted to ‘the Homeric spirit’in Scott ; 
Wordsworth’s beautiful description of him as ‘the whole 
world’s darling’ is twice quoted (p. 108, 325), and his ‘ won- 
derful human-heartedness’ and ‘winsome naturalness’ are 
touched upon with the warmth of such love as few poets 
have so widely inspired (pp. 108, 127). 

We must pass by several interesting chapters as furnishing 


1 Mozley’s Zssays, ii. 1127 
2 Keble’s Occastonal Papers, p. 68. 
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less illustration of those characteristics of Principal Shairp’s 
writings on which we have thought it opportune to dwell. 
He devotes two lectures to two ‘prose poets, Thomas 
Carlyle and Cardinal Newman ; and in regard to the former, 
he shows how that idolatry of ‘strong men, apart from all 
questions as to their moral standing, which is the moral blot 
of Carlylism, resulted from the pantheism which scorned to 
associate character, in the full sense, with the ‘ unnameable 
centre of things,’ conceived as an inscrutable, inexorable 
Power. One who had given up, if he ever deliberately held, 
the faith in a living, personal, and all-good God, and practi- 
cally substituted for Him a mere Will or Force, would naturally 
take a one-sided estimate of ‘ the heroic’ in man, and dispense 
with goodness where he could admire intensity. On this view, 
‘the strong intellect and the strong will are an emanation 
from the central force of the universe, and as such have a 
right to rule’ (p. 430). Yet, withal, Carlyle was 


‘a prophet of the soul in man. He asserted, with all the strength 
that was in him, and in every variety of form, the reality of man’s 
spiritual nature in opposition to all the materialisms that threatened 
to crush it. . . . He maintained the spiritual and dynamic forces in | 
man as against the mechanical. While so many, listening to the host 
of materializing teachers, are always succumbing to the visible, and 
selling their birthright for the mess of pottage which this world offers, 
Carlyle’s voice appealed from these to a higher tribunal’ (p. 422). 


We have already quoted one of several passages in which 
Professor Shairp draws out and interprets the deep sweet 
force of Dr. Newman’s sermons. In the fifteenth chapter he 
speaks of the Cardinal as ‘still remaining among us, in beau- 
tiful and revered old age.’ He refers to some of the poems 
in the Lyra Apostolica, eg. the ‘few impressive lines on the 
“Call of David,” rendering in a brief page of verse the whole 
outline of that wonderful life;’ and points out the ‘con- 
densed severity of the lines entitled “ Deeds, not Words.”’ 
We can well suppose that he would agree with us in regard 
to the high poetic power of ‘Chastisement,’ ‘ Hidden Saints, 
‘the Course of Truth,’ and ‘Patriarchal Faith. He just 
alludes to the ‘Dream of Gerontius, but hastens on to the 
Parochial Sermons in which their author ‘spoke out the truths 
which were within him with the fervour of a prophet and 
the severe beauty of a poet ;’ even as he had said in his 
Studies, ‘High poems they were, as of an inspired singer, 
or outpourings of a prophet, rapt yet self-possessed He 
describes Newman as ‘laying the most gentle yet penetrating 
finger on the very core of things, reading to men their own 
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most secret thoughts better than they knew them themselves ’ 
(p. 444), as he had said before that ‘the sermons and other 
writings of Dr. Newman have shown what capacities the 
English language possesses of insinuating its tendrils into 
the deepest and most recondite veins of thought, as well as 
into the tenderest sentiment by which any spirit of man is 
visited’ (p. 143). He notices the ‘intense idealism’ which 
persisted in looking beyond the visible to the invisible, and 
believed that in the latter was truest reality; the sense of 
a mystery brooding over human life, and over the life of 
dumb animals ; the resolution to ‘introduce some iron into the 
blood’ of a popular and easy-going religion ; the momentary 
pathetic glimpses of a ‘very tender heart that had a burden of 
its own;’ and in connection with them he says most truly that 
the passages which thus hint or indicate such secrets are ‘ what 
all high poetry is said to be, at once a revelation and a veil’ 
(p. 455). 

This is enough, and more than enough, to illustrate what 
we said at the beginning as to the stores of timely teaching 
which the reader will find in the writings of Professor Shairp. 
We hope that he will give us more of the same kind. The 
age wants all that it can get from teachers like him. Well 
would it be if many of the young minds to which he has 
spoken at Oxford or at St. Andrews would retain unimpaired, 
through the strife of tongues and the stress of engrossing occu- 
pation, and amid all the materializing influences which are in 
the air that they must breathe, an impression of that grave, 
gentle, yet urgent testimony for the reality of man’s spiritual 
being, for the supremacy of the moral over the material 
order, for ‘the belief,’ as he himself words it, ‘that this world 
is but the vestibule of an eternal state, for ‘the thought of 
Him in whom man lives here, and shall live for ever’! Pro- 
bably some of his hearers may for a time become agnostics, 
or mere culturists, or mere scientists ; and yet this may not 
be the end. The Eternal Lover of souls is mercifully active 
in ‘devising means whereby His banished be not expelled 
from Him.’ Life is a great teacher, and some of its lessons 
may, all unexpectedly, make dreams and realities change 
places. Old lights may be rekindled, old truths reassert their 
vitality ; and a learner in this school, having found what this 
world can do for him and what it cannot, may bethink himself 
of what he heard, long years before, from one who was no 
‘clerical zealot,’ no ‘hard dogmatist, no ‘conventional 
moralizer, but knew how to speak from largeness of heart 
1 Aspects of Poetry, p. 78. 
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a word in season to him that was weary, and help him to 
recognize the heights and depths, the needs and the capacities, 
of his own mysterious being, to believe effectively in man, 
and so to believe adoringly in God. 


ArT. IV.—Dr. CYRIACUS’ ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 


"Exkrnotactixyn lotopia aro tis iiptaews THs ’Ex- 
KX\Hnolas wexpt Tov Kad’ jpas ypovaerv. Ex dvaddpav 
Tnyav épavicbeioa td ’A. Atouy 8 us Kuptaxod, A. ®. 
Kal Kabnyntod Tis Ozoroylas év To 2OviK@ Llaverriotnuly. 
[Ev ’A@nvais 2x tod tuToypadeiou X. N. Piraderdéos, 
1881. Téuos mpatos, pp. 400; Tdpuos Sevtepos, pp. 584]. 


THIS is the most important book that has appeared in the 
Oriental Church for the last thousand years. It is important 
as a sign and as a means: as a sign because it indicates that 
life—literary life, ecclesiastical life, theological life, religious 
life—has come back to the Church which was so nearly 
crushed to death under the pitiless heel of Mohammedan 
oppression ; as a means, because it is the historical method 
above all others that is needed by Oriental Churchmen in 
order to show them what was, and what was not, the doctrine 
taught and held, and the discipline exercised, in those primi- 
tive ages to which they, as we, look back as the best guide 
and interpreter of revelation when revelation requires inter- 
pretation. 

The vast gap which intervenes between the early Greek his- 
torians and Professor Cyriacus is most significant. Eusebius, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Theodore, Evagrius are house- 
hold names with us. They lived in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries ; and even in the sixth century Theodore had 
begun the system of epitomizing the works of his predeces- 
sors. After Evagrius twelve hundred years pass away with- 
out the appearance of one Greek ecclesiastical historian worthy 
of the name, unless we should except Nicephorus Callistus, 
whose probable date is the fourteenth century. It is true that 
ecclesiastical history may be gathered from the Byzantine his- 
torians, who wrote from the year 500 to 1500; but their works 
are primarily political or civil, and only touch on Church 
matters because the Church was so closely bound up with the 
later Byzantine Empire. From Nicephorus Callistus to the 
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eighteenth century not one name of a Church historian 
appears, and then we only nnd such names as Dositheus, 
who wrote on the Patriarchs of Jerusalem ; Meletius, who 
composed a history in the old form of annals ; Eugenius 
Bulgaris, who confined himself to the first century after 
Christ; Kometas, who epitomized Meletius; Constantine 
CEconomus, who narrated the history of the Church of 
Greece proper from 1821 to about 1850; Constantine Conto- 
gones, who began writing a history, of which he published 
only one volume at Athens ; Lascaris, who compiled a very 
brief epitome, issued in 1863 at Constantinople. Our present 
author gave to the world a short historical analysis, which he 
had prepared for his pupils in 1872; and now, as we see, he 
has published an extended Lcclesiastical History worthy to be 
placed side by side with the best products of the genius 
of the West in the same sphere. 

It is not only in the department of ecclesiastical history, 
but in all theological literature, that the magnificent outburst 
of Greek genius and learning which was witnessed in the 
fourth and fifth centuries was succeeded by barrenness. 
From the middle of the fifth century independence, origi- 
nality, genius disappear. After an Athanasius, a Basil, a 
Nazianzen, a Chrysostom, a Cyril, we sink down, as it were 
in a moment, to a pseudo-Dionysius (who, however, as the 
author of Mysticism, has had a very powerful influence over 
the Church), a Hadrian, a Procopius, an Andrew of Czsarea, 
a Kosmas Indicopleustes, a John Scholasticus, a Maximus, a 
John Damascene, with whom, in the eighth century, the list of 
Oriental theologians ceases. After this period the only theo- 
logical names that history lingers over for a moment are 
Photius (A.D. 891), who was a learned and courageous man ; 
Simeon Metaphrastes, the legend-writer (A.D. 900) ; GEcume- 
nius the commentator (A.D. 990); Michael Cerularius, the 
patriarch (A.D. 1058) ; Peter of Antioch, the controversialist 
(A.D. 1053); Theophylact (A.D. 1074). The last-named 
throws a certain halo over an age for which he reproduced 
the teaching of Chrysostom. After him not one Oriental 
theologian is to be met with down to the capture of Constan- 
tinople in the fifteenth century.' After the fall of Constanti- 

1 The following is a fairly full list of the remaining theological writers 
in the period between John Damascene and the fall of Constantinople :— 
Theodore Studita (790), Nicetas Paphlago (890), Peter of Sicily (890), Leo 
the Philosopher (911), Eutychius of Alexandria (940), Michael Psellus 
(1106), Nicetas of Serrze (1106), Euthymius Zygadenus (called Zigabenus 


by Tollius, Cave, Schmitz, and in the Bibliotheca Patrum, but wrongly : 
see Anne Comnene Aleziad, lib. xv. p. 490) (1106), Nicetas of Nico- 
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nople we cannot reasonably expect any literary excellence in 
the Greeks of the Turkish Empire; nor do we find any 
except in Cyril Lucar. Liberated Greece produced at once 
Pharmacides and CEconomus; and she may boast at the 
present moment as having for Professors in her University 
Cyriacus, Damalas, and Rhossis. 

Dr. Cyriacus has brought before his countrymen the results 
of years of study directed to the works of ancient Greek and 
Latin historians and theologians, and to modern German 
writers on ecclesiastical history, dogmas, and antiquities. 
We do not find evidence of the same familiarity on his part 
with English authors. In the list of the works of ecclesias- 
tical historians that is given in the preface we find no 
English books named except, in a modern Greek translation, 
’"Emttropal ths éxxrAnovactixhs ictopias To) BAPO (év Zpvipvy, 
1848), cal trod TIAAMEP (2v Kovorartivovrede, 1877), the 
last a publication of the Anglo-Continental Society. In the 
headings of the chapters, indeed, we find a few more English 
names, as Routh, Lardner, Gibbon, Bingham, Soames, Stanley, 
Neale, Finlay ; but these are not sufficient to have prevented 
the account of English Church matters from being both 
meagre and occasionally inexact. 

The history is divided into four natalie. the first from 
the commencement of Christianity to the reign of Constan- 
tine and the year 313; the second from the reign of Con- 
stantine to the Patriarchate of Photius, that is, from A.D. 313 
to A.D. 860; the third from the schism of the ninth century 
to the capture of Constantinople, that is, from A.D, 860 to 
A.D. 1453; the’ fourth from the taking of Constantinople 
down to our own days, that is, from A.D. 1453 to 1880. 
Naturally, the largest space is devoted to the history of the 
Eastern Church, and this gives its special interest to the 
work ; for in England and Germany, as well as in Roman 
Catholic countries, the greater proximity of the Latin com- 
munity, and the gigantic figures of an Augustine and an 
Ambrose, or a Gregory VII. and an Innocent III., have inter- 
cepted our view of the East, and led us almost to confound 


media (1110), Theodore Prodromus (1110), Nilus Doxipatres (1140), 
Nicolas of Methone (1180), Eustathius of Thessalonica (known better as 
a commentator on Homer) (1185), John Zonaras (1185), Nicetas Acomi- 
natus or Choniates (1206), Nicephorus Blemmides (1255), John Canta- 
cuzenus (1255), Gregory of Cyprus (1280), Andronicus Comnenus (1327), 
Constantine Armenopulos (1340), Gregory of Thessalonica (1340), Nilus 
Cabasilas of Thessalonica (1350), Nicolas Cabasilas of Thessalonica 
(1360), Philotheus (1371), Theophanes of Niczea (1371), Symeon of Thes- 
salonica (1429), George Scholarius, or Gennadius (1438). 
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the history of the Latin Patriarchate with the history of the 
Catholic Church. For the history of the Church of the 
later Byzantine Empire, and of the Church of Greece proper 
since its liberation from Turkish misrule, and of the Church 
Catholic in our own days, we know of no book to which we 
can refer better than that which is before us. 

In the first period, that is, down to the time of Constan- 
tine, there is little to distinguish the historian of the Eastern 
Church from that of the Western ; but even here we cannot 
but see how simply, naturally, and in accordance with ancient 
documents, a member of the Eastern Church tells his tale 
without any of the spasmodic efforts which are made by 
Ultramontane writers to represent the relation of any one of 
the great bishoprics to the others as different from that which 
it really was. The comparison of heathen religions with 
Christianity, the severance of Christianity and Judaism, the 
spread of the Christian Faith, the persecutions, the Gnostic 
and other heresies, are treated with clearness and precision ; 
and attached to the narrative are chapters on Christian theo- 
logical literature, on the constitution of the Church, and on 
the religious life of the period. As to Church government 
in the first period, the Professor recognizes the threefold 
ministry of the Church, consisting in Apostolic times of 
apostles, presbyters or bishops, and deacons; in the next 
generation, of bishops, priests, and deacons. The marriage 
of the clergy is allowed to be the rule in the first, second, and 
third centuries. The origin of metropolitical power is traced 
to the fact that the Metropolitans were the Bishops of the 
chief city of the civil province. Of these Metropolitans the 
chief were the Bishops of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch : 
the Bishop of Rome holding metropolitan rights over the 
centre and the south of Italy, the Bishop of Alexandria over 
the whole of Egypt, and the Bishop of Antioch over the 
whole of Syria; and the Bishop of Rome being distinguished 
above the other two because Rome was the Imperial city. 
The Professor points out that the idea of S. Peter having 
established the Church in Rome is first met with in the 
Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, and that Leo I. was the first 
Pope who justified the primacy of the Papal See by appealing 
to the text ‘Thou art Peter. He recounts the struggles 
between Polycrates and Victor, Cyprian and Stephen, in the 
manner in which they are ordinarily related by Anglican 
historians, and explains the well-known passage of Irenzeus 
as to the Potentiorem Principalitatem ' as follows :-— 

1 ‘Ad hanc propter potentiorem principalitatem necesse est omnem 
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‘The meaning of this difficult passage, which we only have in 
this unfortunate Latin translation, is that the conflux of the faithful, 
drawn from all sides to Rome by the necessities of their business, 
because that city was the first and most distinguished city of the 
Empire, tended to the preservation in it of the apostolic tradition, 
because these men carried to it the report of the faith of the Churches 
to which they belonged’ (p. 163). 


The unity of the Church during the three first centuries 
is described as follows :— 


‘ The inward unity of faith and love effectuates the external unity 
of the Church, which the political unity of the Roman Empire made 
the more easy ; and this external unity was not shown by submission 
to any one bishop. All the particular Churches—those of Achaia, 
Macedonia, Asia, the East, Egypt, Africa, Italy, Gaul, &c.-—were 
autocephalous and independent of one another, but bound together 
by the inter-communion in love of Bishops and Churches, by their 
mutually sending help in time of need, by letters, and above all by 
Synods. The name of Catholic was given to the Church spread 
throughout the whole world in opposition to the different heresies 
and schisms which were only found in special places’ (p. 164). 


The following is an honest statement of the views enter- 
tained in the Church at the end of the third century on the 
subject of Invocation of Saints :— 


‘The Christians honoured and loved the martyrs as likenesses of 
Christ ; and already some traces of a belief are found that they 
might be able to give help either now or in the future judgment. 
Great significance was awarded to the prayers of the martyrs for the 
Church ; but we do not meet with any example of their invocation. 
Only the martyrs were besought before they died to pray for the 
Church after their death’ (p. 177). 


He allows also that during these three first centuries 
images or likenesses of Christ were not admitted into 
churches. On the subject of marriage we observe that he 
falls into the not uncommon mistake of understanding Ter- 
tullian’s words, ‘confirmat oblatio, to mean that the Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated at them. 


The part of ecclesiastical history which succeeds to that 
of the first three centuries is far more trying to the historian 
than the first part. There is a unity in the history of Chris- 
tianity, as it develops from the Day of Pentecost to the con- 
version of Constantine, which no one can miss, and which the 


convenire ecclesiam, hoc est, eos, qui sunt undique fideles, in qua semper 
ab eis, qui sunt undique, conservata est, quz est ab apostolis traditio’ 
(Adu. Har. iii. 3). 
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historian has only to follow ; but after Constantine the stream 
soon becomes the ocean, and there is need of a good pilot to 
prevent our being lost in the various currents which, if their 
general direction be the same, appear at times to be flowing 
from every quarter of the compass. The difficulty is con- 
siderably increased when the period beginning A.D. 313 is not 
made to end till A.D. 860. In the selection of the latter date 
we see the Eastern Churchman, in whose eyes Photius stands 
out as a far greater personage than he appears to most 
Westerns. It is, however, from any point of view, a sufficiently 
reasonable date to have selected, inasmuch as it brings us in 
view of the great schism which, commencing then, was 
brought to its completion two hundred years later. 

The author finds his way securely, and guides the reader 
safely, through the intricacies of the Arian, Semi-Arian, Pho- 
tinian, Macedonian, Apollinarian, Pelagian, Nestorian, Euty- 
chian, Monothelite, and other minor heresies, and gives a short 
account of the Donatist schism. The last controversy of the 
period was that on the subject of images. On this point Dr. 
Cyriacus defends, as in duty bound, the official teaching of 
his Church ; but he makes ailowances which are creditable to 
his candour. He allows that in the eighth century the wor- 
ship of Icons had in many cases turned into actual idolatry, 
owing to the ignorance of the masses, and that it encouraged 
their superstitions. He can recognize the purity of motives 
which led Leo the Isaurian to forbid honour being paid to 
Icons, in order to put a stop to the superstitions which resulted 
from their worship, and he can sympathize with the Emperor’s 
desire to smooth the way for the Jews to embrace Christianity 
by taking away a stumbling-block from their path. The fol- 
lowing passage is written with greater impartiality and breadth 
of view than might have been expected in an Oriental theolo- 
gian; greater, too, than is often displayed by Western and 
English writers :— 

‘The friends of the Icons agreed with their adversaries in this, 
that all /a¢rza of the Icons ought to be cast out of the Church ; but 
whilst the Iconoclasts thought that this could only be done by entirely 
forbidding the use of Icons, their defenders, who thought that the 
abuse should not hinder the use, and wished the Icons to be pre- 
served in the churches as ornaments, and as the books of the people, 
and as the means of calling to mind the history of the Christian 
religion, thought that the excessive honour paid to them, which pro- 
ceeded as far as idolatry, could be removed by the dissemination of 
knowledge among the people. When the Iconoclasts protested that 
the people made gods of the Icons, their friends replied: “ You 
ought to enlighten the ignorance of the multitude.” And then dis- 
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turbances followed. Owing to this partizanship there arose on one 
side an excessive and superstitious regard of the Icons, and on the 
other an unreasoning hatred forthem. At length it became a struggle 
between the army and the hierarchy. . . . Some attribute to the 
Iconoclasts the purpose, not only of doing away with the worship of 
the Icons, but also of bringing about a reformation of the ecclesi- 
astical, political, and social constitution of the times. Wishing to 
put down superstition, which was doing a deadly injury to the em- 
pire, they were for circumscribing the monasteries and lessening the 
number of the monks. They wished to laicize education, which was 
in the hands of the monks, and to do away with eunuchs, tortures, 
and other mischiefs ; but the fact is, that whether the objects of 
the Iconoclasts were useful reformations which could not then be 
effected, because they were before their age, and the age was not ready 
for them, or whether they were not, they did more harm than good, 
because by persecuting the monks and breaking up their schools they 
contributed to the destruction of such education as there was, with- 
out being able to establish any new system of education. The result 
was greater ignorance, and multiplied superstitions ’ (p. 266). 


The historian proceeds to narrate the meeting of the synod 
of 338 bishops in the year 754, intended to be cecumenical, 
which condemned the adoration of images ; and that of the 
year 787, consisting of 350 bishops, in the reign of Irene, 
accepted by the Greek Church as the seventh CEcumenical 
Council, which, under the Patriarch Tarasius, restored their 
worship. Professor Cyriacus does not tell us,and perhaps we 
can hardly expect that he should do so, that that Second 
Council of Niczea was not duly summoned, and that its deli- 
berations were not free. That it was not accepted in the West, 
and was protested against by Charles the Great’s Lzbri Caro- 
lint and by the Council of Frankfort and the English Church, 
is stated by him, but stated so briefly as not to make much 
impression on the reader. He also too briefly notices that it 
was not the so-called seventh Council, but the action of the 
weak woman Theodora, which fifty-five years after the Second 
Council of Nicza established finally the adoration of images 
in the East. 

Attached to the historical narrative of the second period 
of Church history is an elaborate investigation of the growth 
of the power of the Sees of Constantinople and of Rome. 
Originally the Bishop of the chief city of each of the (civil) 
diceceses into which Constantine divided the Empire was 
theoretically independent of and equal to each of the rest. But 
this could not last. In the Thracian dicecese Constantinople 
took the place of Heraclea, and in the Illyrian dicecese Rome 
took the place of Thessalonica, By degrees Rome, Constan- 
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tinople, Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, and Cesarea emerged 
from the other metropolitan sees as superior in power. Soon 
Ephesus and Cesarea disappeared from the higher rank, an 
appeal fromall the diceceses having been granted by the Fourth 
CEcumenical Council to Constantinople, and Jerusalem being 
elevated above Czsarea by a decree of the same council and 
by an ordinance of Theodosius II. Antioch, according to 
our author, never recovered its prestige lost by its support of 
Nestorius, condemned at the Council of Ephesus A.D. 431. 
The condemnation of Eutyches and Dioscorus at the Council 
of Chalcedon gave a deadly blow to the power of the Alex- 
andrian throne. Soon, too, the three southern patriarchates 
were ravaged by the Arabian invaders. Thus there remained 
only the two rivals, Old and New Rome, representing, one the 
West, the other the East. The presence of the Emperor in 
Constantinople was a source both of strength and weakness 
to the Patriarch, while his political independence gave both 
courage and power to the Roman Bishop :— 


‘The decree of the usurper Phocas, A.D. 606, by which the supe- 
riority of the Bishop of Rome over the whole Church was recognized, 
proceeded from political and personal motives, for Cyriacus, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, was a follower of Maurice, whom Phocas mur- 
dered, in order to mount the imperial throne. Anastasius says that 
Boniface III., Pope of Rome, obtained from Phocas, the Emperor, 
‘that the apostolic see of the blessed Peter the Apostle should be 
declared the head of all the Churches, because the Church of Con- 
stantinople had called herself the first of all the churches.” But 
Phocas’s decree was not fully carried out even in the West. Both 
these patriarchs were victorious within the range of their own juris- 
diction ; but owing to political circumstances this range became in 
one case curtailed, in the other extended’ (p. 358). 


Dr. Cyriacus finds two stages in the development of the 
Papal power: the first beginning with Leo the Great, who for- 
mulated the idea that Papal authority arose from the Bishop 
of Rome being a successor of S. Peter, and extending to 
the time of Gregory the Great; the second commencing 
when Pepin gave temporal power to the Popes in the year 
754 >— 

‘Thus we see the Bishop of Rome in apostolic times simply the 
bishop of that city; from the second century onward a powerful 
metropolitan ; then gradually raised by different historical circum- 
stances to great influence, and claiming the full government of the 
Church. ‘These insolent claims of the Popes, which were from the 
beginning rejected by the East, we shall see to have been in the 
ninth century the chief reason of the schism between the Eastern 
and Western Church’ (p. 366). 
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The third section of the history, from A.D. 860 to the fall 
of Constantinople in 1453, contains an account of the origin 
and consummation of the schism between the Eastern and 
Western Churches, written with calmness and fairness from 
an Eastern Churchman’s point of view ; and this is indeed the 
first historical narrative which we have of that great event 
written from the Eastern side, though the Eastern cause has 
been more or less defended from a sense of justice by Anglican 
and foreign Protestant historians. Cyriacus begins by laying 
down, with Neander, the causes of the schism as being the 
doctrine of the Fi/iogue (of which he gives an impartial his- 
tory), a difference in Eastern and Western teaching on the 
subject of human liberty, the differences in discipline which 
were brought to the surface by the condemnation of Roman 
practices in the Council of Trullo ; but, above all, the over- 
bearingness of the Popes in their attempts to subject the 
Eastern Church to themselves. These being the reasons of 
the schism, an occasion was found in the deposition of Igna- 
tius from the patriarchal throne of Constantinople and the 
elevation of Photius. Nicholas I. was at that time the Pope, 
and acting upon the principles of the decretals of Isidore, 
which had a short time before been forged; he claimed the 
right of settling the dispute between the two claimants for the 
patriarchal throne of Constantinople, and declared Photius 
deposed. The relations of the two great sees were further 
embittered by a quarrel as to their rights of jurisdiction in 
Bulgaria. In the year 867 Photius published an encyclic 
letter, in which he put together all the grievances which the 
Easterns had against the Westerns, and at the head of a 
thousand bishops excommunicated Nicholas just as Nicholas 
had excommunicated him. Thus the schism was more than 
begun. It did not, however, reach its final and, we may say, 
its official completion till two centuries later, in the time of 
Michael Cerularius. We need hardly say that Photius holds 
avery different position in the eyes of an historian of the 
Eastern Church from that which he occupies in the pages of 
Latin writers. With our present author Photius is’ ‘the 
wisest man of his age,’ ‘a man of great political skill,’ ‘a man 
who summed up in himself all the learning of the day,’‘an 
author of ‘297 works in theology, history, geography, phi- 
losophy, rhetoric, grammar, mathematics, and medicine, 
besides his famous Nomocanon. On account of his learning 
and his struggles for the independence and for the doctrines 
of the Eastern Church, he takes his place among ‘the chief 
fathers of that Church’ :— 
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‘Photius is the man who saved the Eastern Church from the 
tyranny of the Pope. Without him the Eastern Church was in 
danger of submitting to popery, and if this had taken place it would 
soon have been destroyed, losing its traditions, and receiving Latin- 
ism. All the evils into which the Western Churches fell in the 
middle ages, the disgraceful Church courts, and the abuses of letters 
of Indulgence, would have defiled her too. With the Greek Church 
the Greek people would perhaps have lost its Hellenism. Divine 
Providence saved the Greek Oriental Church and Hellenism by the 
means of Photius’ (vol. ii. p. 21). 


In like manner Cerularius, whom one of ourselves lately 
termed ‘the vain Cerularius,’ has more justice done to him 
than he could have received from a Latin writer. Cyriacus 
first tells the story of his closing the Latin monasteries and 
churches, and of his encyclic letter, in which he adds to the 
charges of Photius the complaint that unleavened bread was 
used by the Westerns in the Eucharist ; of the mission of 
Cardinal Humbert to Constantinople, and his insolent laying 
of the Bull of Excommunication upon the altar of S. Sophia, 
and the consequent excommunication of the Papal party by 
the Patriarch. He then adds :— 


‘ Cerularius finished the work of Photius, and he may be regarded 
as with him the saviour of the independence of the faith of the 
Eastern Church. Michael had not the wisdom nor the learning of 
Photius, but he showed firmness of character and great zeal for the 
rights of the Eastern Church’ (p. 27). 


Schism is always an evil; but that schism is sometimes 
necessary, in order to preserve what is true and right, is indis- 
putable. Dr. Cyriacus thus describes the good which he sees 
in the division which took place between the Eastern and the 
Western Churches :— 


‘The schism, besides saving the independence of the Churches of 
the East, delivered them also from the frightful errors into which the 
Papal Church fell in the middle ages, and on account of which at a 
later time there sprang up the Reformation in Germany and Switzer- 
land. All the attempts made since that time for uniting the two 
Churches have been vain. The schism remains and will remain 
until the Pope gives up all illegal and unreasonable despotical claims 
over the Eastern Churches, and until the Roman Church has been 
purified from the corruptions into which from that time forward it has 
fallen’ (p. 28). 


In this division of his work Dr. Cyriacus describes the 
later religious life in Byzantium in a manner which shows 
that he has made a study of it, and he gives a sketch of the 
Nestorians, Armenians, Jacobites, Copts, Abyssinians, Maro- 
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nites, and of the conversion of the Slaves to Christianity, for 
which we must refer the reader to the volume itself. 


The fourth part of the history, beginning with the fall of 
Constantinople and extending to the year 1880, contains the 
history of the Church in modern times. As usual our author 
begins from the Eastern Church, and from its centre Con- 
stantinople ; but he has not only to tell the tale of the enslaved 
Church of the Turkish dominion. He has the history also of 
the liberated Church of Greece proper to narrate, and that of 
the great Russian Church. From the Eastern Church he 
proceeds according to his method to the history of the 
Eastern Communions separated from the orthodox Church. 
Next he gives a history of the Protestant Churches, and ends 
with that of the Western or Papal Communion. 

The account of the Church under the Turkish empire 
begins naturally enough with a wail of mourning. The 
historian pauses and points to his beloved Greek Church as 
having been the most flourishing of all Churches, as having 
surpassed all others in the number and wisdom of its writers, 
in its pursuit of science, and in its influence on the world. 
‘But,’ he continues sadly, ‘from the fifteenth century, after 
the capture of Constantinople, in consequence of its enslave- 
ment by the barbarous Turks it fell so far that only a few 
weak remnants were left of that hitherto beautiful building.’ 
In modern times he allows that the other Churches of Europe 
are far in advance of her. Yet, that fall did not first begin in 
the fifteenth century: the inner life had been fading out of 
her long before; the Mohammedan sword finished what 
internal decay had commenced. 


‘ Fortunately, however, we see that in these two last centuries, 
and especially in the present century, in which orthodox Russia has 
been raised to a great European power and entered into the order of 
civilized powers, and in which the kingdom of Greece has been 
established, and many other orthodox nations have been rendered 
politically independent, and the civil and social state of the East has 
been generally improved, the Greek Church has begun again to raise 
her head, and she may securely hope from the renewal of theo- 
logical studies which has already commenced within her that in the 
future she shall see again the glorious days of her ancient renown’ 


(p. 233). 

We heartily say, So be it, to the Professor's aspirations. 
May Greek theological literature once more recall the days of 
the fourth and the first half of the fifth century ! 

Dr. Cyriacus recognizes the mercy, if not the fairness, with 
which the conqueror Mohammed at first treated his Christian 
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subjects. He allowed them to elect George Scholarius, or 
Gennadius, as their Patriarch, and he recognized him, not 
only as patriarch, but as ethnarch, over all his orthodox 
subjects. The constitution of the synod was not interfered 
with, nor was its jurisdiction suppressed. Existing churches 
were recognized as the property of Christians, and the Church 
was allowed to hold property herself. Bishops were acknow- 
ledged as judges between Christians, and could only them- 
selves be accused before the Divan. The strange result 
followed that the Patriarch and the higher clergy thus 
obtained greater power personally than that which they had 
before enjoyed. Nevertheless, the Church soon found that it 
was subject to hard taskmasters. Churches were taken 
possession of or pulled down, Santa Sophia was turned into a 
mosque, and at last the Patriarch felt himself obliged to 
resign his office. The next Patriarch was made short work 
with, because he would not acknowJedge a marriage between 
a Mohammedan pasha and a Christian lady. The third was 
deposed for the same reason, having his head cut off after 
undergoing other insults. The Sultans set up and pulled 
down the Patriarchs as they pleased, and demanded rich 
presents of each new Patriarch. In the seventeenth century 
there were no less than fifty changes of Patriarch in seventy- 
five years. Every new Patriarch was obliged to give money, 
and this he obtained from the bishops under him, and the 
bishops from the inferior clergy. The result was that the 
leaven of demoralization and simony spread throughout the 
whole Church. The self-respect of the Christians was 
destroyed by their being forbidden to enter the army, and 
by their witness being refused in courts of justice, and by a 
poll-tax being laid upon them. They were not compelled 
to apostatize, but anyone who accepted Mohammedanism and 
then reverted to Christianity was put to death, as well as 
every Mohammedan who rejected Islamism. | Crosses were 
removed from the churches. Bells were not ‘permitted 
except in Mount Athos. Selim IL, in 1520, having learnt 
from the Chief Mufti that it was a good thing to convert his 
Christian subjects to Islamism, decreed that all the churches 
should be turned into mosques, Christian worship suppressed, 
and all Christians who did not accept Islamism put to death. 
He was, however, induced to withdraw this decree, substi- 
tuting for it an order that all the churches in Constantinople 
should be turned into mosques, and that Christians should 
build new churches of wood. Some of the churches having 
been preserved by the gift of large sums of money, the decree 
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was repeated by Murad III. in 1577, and it was only pre- 
vented from being carried out by the energetic intervention 
of the French ambassador. Meantime the youth of Greece 
was being draughted into the body of Janissaries. The 
consequences of these various oppressions were many conver- 
sions to Mohammedanism. Half the inhabitants of Albania 
and seven-tenths of the inhabitants of Herzegovina and 
Bosnia became Mohammedans. In Albania 300,000 were 
driven to embrace Islamism in thirty years. Cyriacus 
accepts Finlay’s calculation that no less than a million 
Christians reinforced Islamism, and he considers that the 
majority of the present Turks are the descendants of these 
renegades, 

After a time European intervention, and the sympathy of 
the Russians for their fellow-religionists, made some improve- 
ment in the treatment of the Christians: but it is surprising 
that under such a system there was found even one Patriarch 
willing to die the death of a martyr, and another who exhi- 
bited the courage, piety, and learning of Cyril Lucar. It 
was the Greek insurrection which led to the martyrdom of 
Gregory V. On Easter Day, April 23, 1821, he was seized 
immediately after the Christian service and strangled in front 
of the patriarchal residence. After his body had remained 
hanging for three days, it was delivered up to the Jews, who 
dr aged it through the streets and then cast it into the sea 
At night the Greeks drew it to shore, placed it on an Ionian 
boat, and carried it to a place where it could receive Christian 
burial. Gregory did not stand alone in giving his life for the 
liberties of Greece. At the same time, the Archbishops 
of Ephesus and Nicomedia, the Metropolitan of Adria- 
nople, and the Archbishop of Cyprus, with three other 
bishops of that island, were beheaded ; while the Archbishop 
of Crete and five of his bishops were murdered upon the 
altar, and a sixth strangled. Gregory V. was not a learned 
man, but he was a patron of learning, and he edited a 
volume of S. Basil’s homilies and S. Chrysostom’s treatise 
De Sacerdotio, and he re-established the Greek printing press 
which Cyril Lucar had founded at Constantinople. 

Cyril Lucar had been Patriarch of Constantinople just 
two hundred years before Gregory V. No English Church- 
man can have other than a feeling of affection and admiration 
for him, owing to the relations into which he entered with the 
English Church, and the persecutions which he underwent at 
the hands of the Jesuits. From him, as is well known, we 
received as a present the Alexandrian Codex, and had he 
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fallen on better times than those of Abbot’s primacy, a better 
understanding might have been arrived at by his means 
between the Oriental Church and our own. Four times he 
was deposed from the patriarchate by the intrigues of the 
Jesuits, who did not shrink from accusing him before the 
Sultan of insulting the worship of Mohammed, and of per- 
suading the Greek islanders to revolt from Turkey. At 
length he was strangled, and his body was thrown into the 
Euxine Sea, while the Jesuits offered a vast sum of money 
to the Porte in order to purchase the appointment of the 
next patriarch. Dr. Cyriacus says :— 

‘Cyril was an able, active, and learned man; being a friend of 
letters he exerted himself for their dissemination, having himself been 
the first man who established a printing-press in Constantinople. He 
thought that by the education of the clergy, and by their moral 
transformation, the Eastern Church might be again elevated, and 
might be able to resist the dangers which were at that time so 
formidable on the side of Rome. ‘This struggle with the Jesuits does 
him great honour. To him we owe it that at that time Popery was 
thrust back from the East ; and the circumstances then were such as 
to invite an alliance with the Protestants on the part of the Eastern 
Church against the common enemy’ (p. 293). 


The Greek Church did its part nobly in the liberation of 
Greece proper from the Turkish yoke, and it was at once 
recognized as the established Church of the country. In the 
reign of Otho a commission was appointed, with Pharmacides 
at its head, which declared the independence of the Church 
of Greece on the See of Constantinople, and proposed for it a 
constitution similar to that of the Church of Russia. The 
declaration of independence was confirmed by the bishops of 
Greece in the same year. The Episcopal Synod was pro- 
nounced the highest ecclesiastical authority in the realm. 
Christ was proclaimed the Head of the Church, and the King 
its chief governor in external matters. At the same time all 
the monasteries which had fewer members than three were 
dissolved, leaving eighty-three for men, and three for women. 
Such measures as these could not pass without opposition. 
It was argued that the Church of Greece had not the right of 
declaring its own independence, and that the dissolution of 
the monasteries was profane. But this excitement passed 
away. A convention in 1844 sanctioned the arrangement 
made in 1833, only omitting the King’s title of supreme 
governor. At it the following resolution was passed :— 


‘The orthodox Church of Greece, recognizing our Lord Jesus 
Christ as its head, is indissolubly united in dogma with the great 
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Church in Constantinople and every other Church of Christ which 
holds the same doctrine, observing unchangeably, as they do, the 
sacred Apostolical and Sy nodical Canons ; it is autocephalous, exer- 
cising its jurisdiction independently of every other Church, and it is 
governed by a sacred synod of prelates.’ 

It was not, however, until 1849 that the declaration of 
independence was communicated to Constantinople. The 
Patriarch at once issued a document known as the ‘ Synodical 
Volume,’ in which he ignored what had been done by the 
National Church, and appointed the course which they ought 
to follow. Pharmacides replied in a book which he entitled 
The Synodical Volume; or, On Truth, in which he protested 
that, as Greece was free, her Church must be free too. His 
views were adopted by the nation, and after a while the 
opposition of Constantinople gave way before the logic of 
accomplished facts. 

In 1866 the Church of the Ionian Islands was united to 
that of the mainland. 

‘The clergy of Greece,’ says our author, ‘were found after 
the insurrection to be in a state of deep ignorance, in which 
the rest of the clergy of the East were also sunk ;’ and yet 
this ignorant clergy had been the only teathers that the 
people had had. One of the first efforts to remedy the evil 
was that of Dr. Hill, who established a school in Athens 
which has been the means of educating a large number of 
women of the upper class. ‘It was thankfully received by 
Greece,’ says Cyriacus, ‘which was then without schools and 
thirsting for education. We could have wished that the 
Athenian professor had added a few more words in honour of 
Dr. Hill and his wife, who have devoted more than half a 
century to the education of their adopted country, and are 
still living at Athens in an honoured old age. To the 
necessity of education and of an educated clergy our author 
is quite alive. 

‘Only by an educated clergy can the Church fulfil its great 
mission, which is to teach the religious and moral truths of Christi- 
anity, and to frame upon them the lives and characters of the people. 
Otherwise the people, remaining without teaching, either sink into 
superstition, which always accompanies ignorance, or fall into religious 
indifference to the destruction of good morals. In order to be use- 
ful to the Greek people, the clergy must not be behind the leaders 
of the nation, but must proceed with it ; otherwise it will not be able 
to understand the religious needs of "the people, nor be able to 
exercise any good influence upon them’ (p. 360). 


We pass over the sections relating to the separated 


Eastern Communions, the history of the Russian Church, and 
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the history of the Reformation in Germany and Switzerland, 
in order to come to a part which, in one sense, is more 
interesting to us than any other, because it concerns ourselves : 
the history of the later Church of England. Here, as we 
have already noted, some mistakes are made, and it would be 
very strange were this not to be the case. We will mention 
some which the author may easily correct in a second edition. 

1. There is a not uncommon confusion between the two 
words Kavta8puyia and Kavtaovapia, Cambridge and Can- 
terbury. In the early part of the work, our Archbishops 
are called Archbishops of Cambridge. In the later sections 
they are properly termed Archbishops of Canterbury. Thus, 
Augustine is called dpytericxotos KavtaBpvyias, and Theo- 
dore of Tarsus receives the same title (p. 205). 

2. Thomas Cromwell cannot be classed with Cranmer as 
a ‘theologian’ of the English Church (p. 429). 

3. Barlow, the consecrator of Parker (whose consecration 
is freely admitted), could not be said to have become a 
* Calvinist’ (p. 430). 

4. It is too much to expect any foreigner to understand 
the real meaning of ‘High Church’ and ‘ Low Church.’ Dr. 
Cyriacus seems on the right track when he describes the first 
as representing the old Catholic element of the Anglican 
Church; and the second, the Calvinist or Evangelical ele- 
ment. But he is led astray by a misunderstanding of the 
words ‘ High’ and ‘ Low,’ when he says that to the first party be- 
long ‘the bishops, the well-born, and the rich, who, by their 
position, attach great credit to the Anglican priesthood,’ and 
that the latter is made up of ‘men of the people’ (p. 481). 

5. He states that Rationalism is represented in England 
by Bishop Colenso, without stating that Dr. Colenso lives in 
South Africa, and has been deposed from his episcopal office 
in the Anglican Church (202d). 

6. He says that ‘the Puseyites place tradition on a level 
with Scripture’ (zdzd.). 

7. He says that the Old Catholic movement was warmly 
supported by the English Government (p. 506). 

8. He says that union between the Anglicans and Ortho- 
dox meets with great difficulties, because the propositions 
which the English theologians assented to at Bonn in the 
years 1874-75 were not accepted by the greater part of the 
Anglican bishops and theologians in England (p. 508). 
Whereas, the Committee of the Convocation of Canterbury 
reported favourably of those propositions, without exception, 
and unanimously. 
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9. He says that ‘Overbeck is working for the amity of 
the Churches’ (p. 3¢2). 

These are but slight inaccuracies, and sometimes we are 
inclined to wonder that the Athenian professor knows so 
much, rather than so little, about us; but still they indicate 
a want of familiarity with English theological affairs which 
in so learned an historian we would fain see removed. 

Dr. Cyriacus gives a fair, if short, sketch of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity and of the establishment of the English 
Church in England, recognizing the great work done by the 
Scoto-Irish missionaries established in the northern island 
that in Greek takes the curious form of Xd, which our readers 
will see is the other name of Iona. He describes the British 
Church as being driven back into Wales and Northumber- 
land (BaXecia cai NoprovpSepravdy), and the heathen Anglo- 
Saxons converted by Augustine, who was received by the 
King of Kent, whom he calls Adelbert. He has no doubt that 
the old British Church was founded either mediately through 
Gaul, or immediately from the East, in consequence of the 
differences in discipline, doctrine, and ritual, between it and 
the Roman Churches, in respect to the form of baptism, its 
relation to the Pope (whom the ancient Britons did not 
acknowledge as their head), the tonsure of the clergy, the 
Paschal Cycle, the marriage of the clergy, and some forms of 
worship. The divorce of Henry VIII. he considers the 
occasion of the introduction of the Reformation into England, 
which he regards as accomplished in the reign of Edward VI., 
and restored after Mary’s reign by Elizabeth and James. Of 
Parker’s consecration he has no doubt, and he notes that the 
English are the only Protestants who preserved the Episco- 
pate and the Hierarchy as it ‘is understood in the Catholic 
and Oriental Churches. He inaccurately describes the Thirty- 
nine Articles as ‘the symbolical book’ of the Anglican 
Church, and says that they contain ‘a certain moderate 
Calvinism,’ but retain the consecration of bishops, priests, 
and deacons as essential and necessary in the Church. He 
adds :— 


‘The Anglican Liturgy is for the most part a literal translation of 
the old liturgies, in which the Eucharist is represented as a sacrifice ; 
and the sign of the cross in baptism, the form of absolution, and 
many other things, were preserved from the Catholic Church. Thus, 
the Anglican or Episcopal Church exhibited a third form of Pro- 
testantism of a new type’ (p. 431). 


The following testimony from a foreigner and a learned 
man is worth having and recording :— 
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‘In many Protestant countries, especially in England and 
America, not only work, but also all sorts of amusements, are given 
up on the Lord’s day, which is regarded as especially sacred to God. 
Reading the Scripture is the chief occupation in it. To this obser- 
vation of the Lord’s day, the reading of the Scriptures, and the 
abundant preaching of the Gospel in the Protestant Churches, it is 
due that the morals of Protestant nations are without question higher 
and purer than those of the other Christians, specially of the Roman 
Catholics’ (p. 442). 

Dr. Cyriacus readily acknowledges the life and energy 
which have exhibited themselves in England during the 
present century, and the zeal with which theology has been 
studied, especially at Oxford. 

The following is a description of two of our more modern 
parties as seen from the distance :— 

‘The most direct opponents of Rationalism are the followers of 
Puseyism and Ritualism; the Puseyites, so named from Pusey 
(Ilovcet), Professor of Theology in Oxford, show great love for the 
doctrine and discipline of the ancient Church, which were assailed 
by the Protestantism of the sixteenth century, highly commend- 
ing the zeal of the old Fathers of the Church, and elevating tradition 
to an equality with Scripture. The Puseyites reject the old Calvin- 
istic doctrines of Justification and of the Eucharist, and incline rather 
to the Orthodox and Catholics. Ritualism is akinto Puseyism. The 
name Ritualist is given in England to those who wish to enrich the 
Protestant worship with rites similar to those of the Eastern and 
Catholic Church’ (p. 481). 


It is interesting to see the way in which Pius IX. was re- 
garded by an Oriental Churchman. Dr. Cyriacus describes his 
early desire for political reformation and the liberty of Italy 
under his own temporal and spiritual sway, his change of views, 
and his flight from Rome to Gaéta in 1849, his restoration 
by the French in 1850, and his recovery of power. The 
decree of the Immaculate Conception, published in Decem- 
ber, 1854, ‘although its truth had been most warmly denied by 
great Roman Catholic theologians, such as S. Bernard and 
Thomas Aquinas,’ is described as an anachronism in the nine- 
teenth century. The Encyclic and the Syllabus of 1864 
were documents in which ‘he anathematized as heretical the 
ideas of Liberty, Faith, Religion, Knowledge, Independence, 
and Political Equality between clergy and laity, which have 
happily prevailed in modern European societies, and in fine 
all the principles of modern social and political life.’ In 1869 
met the Vatican Council, attended by 700 bishops, in which 
‘propositions, previously prepared by the Jesuits of the Papal 
household, were submitted to the blind vote of the bishops. 
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The principles of the Encyclic and the Syllabus were con- 
firmed, and the dogma of Infallibility was proclaimed,’ in 
spite of the opposition of Rauscher, Strossmayer, Dupanloup, 
Gratry, Dollinger, and others. 


‘In this manner the coping stone was placed by Roman Catholic 
fanaticism on the colossal building which the insolent ambition of 
the Bishops of Rome raised in the midst of the Christian Church. 
As though God would avenge this unheard-of daring of a man who 
claimed the divine attributes as his own, Rome was captured by 
the armies of the Italian Government in September, 1870, a few 
months after the decree of Infallibility. ‘The temporal power of the 
Pope was thus entirely demolished, and Rome was proclaimed the 
Capital of united Italy in the midst of the indescribable enthusiasm 
of the whole Italian people. In July 1871 the Italian Government 
established itself definitively in Rome, and from that time the Pope 
was reduced almost to the position of a simple subject, as he was 
before the seventh century, in the time of the Roman and Byzantine 
Emperors’ (p. 504). 


The historian goes on to notice the death of Pius IX. in 
1878, and the succession of Leo XIII., ‘a learned and 
prudent man, who, by his first proclamation, showed that he 
was actuated by the same principles as Pius, aiming at the 
same objects as those which Pius pursued ; but, owing to the 
circumstances of the times, seeking to attain them by milder 
measures than those of his predecessor’ (p. 505). 

The mention of the Vatican Council naturally leads the 
historian to the recital of the last great event in the history 
of the Church, the Old Catholic movement. The principles 
of this movement were proclaimed in the Congress of 
Munich (1871), Cologne (1872), Constance (1873), Freiburg 
(1874), and afterwards at Bresjau (1876), and Baden (1880). 

‘ At first they proclaimed the rejection only of the Vatican decrees, 
but they soon after proceeded to a more radical reformation in Church 
matters : the rejection of the Immaculate Conception, the introduc- 
tion of the language of the country for worship, the election of the 
clergy by the people, the reception under both kinds, and other 
improvements. Some of them desired at once to do away with the 
compulsory celibacy of the clergy, but the definition of that point 
was deferred. In 1873, Reinkens was consecrated the first bishop 
of the Old Catholics by the Bishop of the Jansenists, at Utrecht, in 
Holland. ‘They at once established their theological school. ‘The 
theologians at the head of this movement were, Germans, Dollinger, 
Reinkens, Von Schulte, Michelis, Friedrich, Anton; French, 
Hyacinthe and Michaud ; and the Italian Passaglia’ (p. 506). 

We could wish the statement with regard to Passaglia 
were true; but since his vigorous effort in opposition to the 
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Temporal Power, and his defence of Cardinal Andrea, he has 
made no sign, his theological standing ground being rather 
that of Curci than of Dollinger. 

The proceedings of the two Conferences of Bonn are 
recounted at some length, the Greek Professor being both 
surprised and gratified at the amount of concession made by 
the Anglican and the Old Catholic theologians by way of 
meeting the doctrines of the Orthodox Church. ‘ Never,’ he 
says, ‘did theologians of different Churches enter upon the 
discussion of the differences between them with so much good 
will towards each other, and with so much sincerity of pur- 
pose’ (p. 507) ; ‘and the opinions of the theologians of the 
three Churches drew very near to one another’ (p. 506). 
Having enumerated the points of agreement that were come 
to in 1874, and the formula accepted in 1875 on the doctrine 
of the Procession, he adds, ‘ Everyone in the Conference 
expressed the prayer that the efforts for the union of the Old 
Catholics, Anglicans, and Orthodox might be successful, and 
strong hopes were entertained of effecting this desired union.’ 
He thinks that the opposition offered in England to the 
Bonn propositions by ‘even some of the Puseyites and 
Ritualists’ has thrown great obstacles in the way of the 
union of the Anglican and Orthodox, but he does not per- 
ceive the same difficulties in the way of the union of the 
Orthodox and the Old Catholics, and eagerly desires to see it 
accomplished for the good of both parties. 


‘If the Old Catholics remain isolated, it is a question whether 
they can succeed and extend their movement. Fears are reasonably 
entertained lest this movement, too, be at last crushed under the 
colossal power of the Papacy, as Gallicanism was destroyed by it in 
the seventeenth century, and Febronianism in the eighteenth, as well 
as the reformations of Joseph II. As long as the Papacy exercises 
any great power in the Catholic Church, it is difficult for reformation 
to make way. The Roman is the Church of the status guo’ (p. 509). 


And on the other side :— 


‘The theological learning, which is in so flourishing a state 
among the German Old Catholics, would by the union beneficially 


affect us’ (2bid.). 


While seeing greater difficulties in the way of the union 
of Anglican and Orthodox Churchmen, he by no means rejects 
the idea as chimerical, and speaks of the effort with sym- 
pathy :— 

‘While the proselytizing efforts of Protestants are irritating the 
minds of Oriental Churchmen against Protestantism in general, there 
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has sprung up among the Episcopalians of England and America 
a very friendly disposition towards the Eastern Church, and the desire 
of a reconciliation and of amity between the two Churches has 
been exhibited. This was shown in the synods of the English 
Church in 1866, 1867, 1868, and their conclusions were communi- 
cated to the Patriarch of Constantinople, Gregory VII., by Archibald 
Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1869, together with a trans- 
lation of the Thirty-nine Articles. This feeling on the part of the 
Anglican Church is natural, for that Church preserved, after its 
reformation in the sixteenth century, the priesthood and many 
Catholic elements of worship, which bring it nearer than any other 
Protestant Church to the Oriental, and indeed to the Roman 
Church, standing, as it were, midway between those Churches and 
the other Protestant Churches. And for several decades affection 
has been shown by Anglican theologians (followers of Dr. Pusey) for 
the ancient tradition of the Church, and others have tried to intro- 
duce into the worship of the Church of England ancient ceremonies, 
rejected by the Protestantism of the sixteenth century.. But the 
great majority of those English who desire union with the Orientals 
have no idea of leaving the principles and traditions of the English 
Church. On the contrary, they hope that by this union the Eastern 
Church will purify herself, making her teaching and worship to be 
in accordance with Holy Scripture. And while the two Churches 
retain their own doctrines, they desire only the bond of Christian 
love between them. There are only very few Englishmen, easily 
counted, such as the Ritualists, who go further, and are ready 
to sacrifice the teaching and the laws of their Church for the sake of 
union. These philo-Oriental dispositions of the English have been 
strengthened by two events: the Encyclic of the Patriarch, 
Gregory VII., instructing orthodox priests to bury Englishmen dying 
in the East (1869) ; and the visit to England of the learned Arch- 
bishop of Syros, Alexander Lycurgus, to consecrate the new Greek 
Church at Manchester in 1870. This movement is still progressing 
in England and America. In. 1872 the General Synod of the 
American Church wrote a letter to Theophilus, Metropolitan of 
Athens, and to all the Patriarchs of the East, expressing afresh the 
hope of union, to which the Patriarchs replied by the same prayer’ 
(p. 302). 


Unfortunately Dr. Cyriacus is quite deceived as to the 
position of Dr. Overbeck in England. In the first place, he 
apparently regards him as an Englishman, and next he looks 
upon him as a man that entertains friendly views towards the 
peace of the Churches. On the contrary, he is the most im- 
placable enemy of that peace that exists. For he is a man of 
an idea, and his idea cannot be carried out, except at the 
expense of the Church of England. Then let the Church of 
England perish! His idea is to establish an ‘Orthodox 
Church of the West,’ and he has been good enough to select 
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England as the sphere of hisexperiment. Of course if there is 
a Church of England at present with which Orthodox Church- 
men can hold intercommunion, the ground is cut from beneath 
his feet ; so this German convert from Romanism to Oriental- 
ism has set himself the task of so representing the English 
Church to his present co-religionists, that they may come to 
the opinion that all dealings with her are impracticable, and 
may give their sanction to ‘Dr. Overbeck’s idea.’ This 
sanction, we regret to say, he has actually obtained from 
many well-meaning Russians. A committee of the Holy 
Synod has been appointed to consider his ‘idea,’ and has 
reported favourably upon it ; and a Russian religious society, 
which ought to have been better informed, has found the ma- 
terial means with which Overbeck took a journey to Con- 
stantinople to gain the approval of the Patriarch for his 
plans. There, however, the busy schemer has failed to obtain 
success, and instead of meeting with praise, has found it 
difficult to justify his own ecclesiastical position in the eyes 
of the Patriarch. The last report, however, is—and it is not 
only a report—that a disloyal English priest, long absent 
from England, has taken up his ‘idea,’ and offered himself 
for re-ordination to the authorities of the Oriental Church ; an 
offer which has not been accepted, but which may be assented 
to under a misapprehension, if the Patriarch is not better 
informed on the subject than the latest historian of the 
Oriental Church ; for the latter, referring to the action of the 
German arch-schismatic, says innocently: ‘The Russian 
Church nobly supports Overbeck in England, who is working 
for the amity of the Churches of England and Russia’ (p. 392). 
We are glad to know that a learned presbyter of the American 
Church has occupied himself in the task of enlightening 
Russian high ecclesiastical opinion on this important matter, 
and we hope that he will succeed, for already the want of 
‘amity’ exhibited by the Russian Church in this matter has 
created a very bad impression both in England and America. 

Dr. Cyriacus appends to the history of each section of the 
Church a few general observations, which are of importance 
both as exhibiting the judgment of an Oriental Churchman, 
and as being corollaries drawn by a learned historian on a 
summary review of the facts which have come before him. 
The following are his last words respecting the Oriental 
Church :— 

‘It contains eighty millions of members, consisting of Orthodox 
Greeks, Russians, Bulgarians, Servians, Slaves in general, Wallachians, 
and Asiatics. The Orthodox Eastern Church represents the Christianity 
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of the eight first centuries, in which it has abided. The middle ages, 
particularly the times after the Capture (of Constantinople), brought it 
low and reduced it to weakness ; but the renewal in the present cen- 
tury of theological studies in Greece, and in the East generally, and 
in Russia, promises it a better future. It is to theological education 
that the Oriental Church must look for a renewal of herself and the 
return within her of the excellence of the primitive ages’ (p. 393). 


On the Protestant Churches his general remark is :— 


‘ They contain about ninety million members. The Reformation, 
seeking to re-shape the corrupted Roman Church on the basis of 
Scripture alone, has often fallen into great errors and has been divided 
into ten thousand Churches. However, it has constituted an advance 
on the Christianity of the West, for it has assailed the Papal despo- 
tism which lay heavy on the Christian world in the middle ages ; it 
has put an end to great corruptions of the Roman Church, and has 
restored the authority of Holy Scripture, which had been forgotten’ 
(p. 486). 


On the Roman Church :— 


‘The (Roman) Catholics are about a hundred and twenty million ; 
therefore in regard to the number of its followers the (Roman) 
Catholic is the largest Church ; but in no Church has the corruption 
of Christianity advanced so far asin her. Andas long as that Church 
is oppressed by the Papacy, which is the enemy to all true advance- 
ment, we can have no hopes of a better future forher. Her delivery 
from the Papacy and from Jesuitism, which is so closely connected 
with it, is the first condition of her turning at all to better things in 
the future. For thus Catholic theology, having become free, can 
undertake the work of a radical reformation of the Catholic Church, 
which she greatly needs. The Old Catholics who have risen up 
against the Papacy, working in this spirit, are introducing a new 
period of advancement in the Roman Church ; but will they be able 
to prevail? ‘This time will show’ (p. 533). 


From these three final observations of the historian we 
see that his opinion is that the hope of the Eastern Church 
rests on the better education of her clergy and laity; of the 
Protestant Churches in general on their submitting their 
unbridled liberty to the control of legitimate authority ; of 
the Roman Church on her internal reformation, effected by 
and after an overthrow of the Papal and Jesuitical domination 
within her : a conclusion from which the Anglican Churchman 
will not materially differ. 
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ART. V.—ON PREACHING. 


1. The Decay of Modern Preaching. An Essay by J. P. 
MAHAFFY. (London, 1882.) 
Lectures on Preaching. Delivered before the Divinity School 
of Gaile College. By PHILLIPS BRooKs. (London.) 
. King’s College Lectures on Elocution. By C.J. PLUMPTRE. 
(London, 1881.) 
4. The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By JOHN HULLAH. 
(Oxford, 1874.) 
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Us 


THE term ‘preaching’ is explained by Hooker in a well- 
known passage of his Ecclesiastical Polity: as ‘ open publication 
of heavenly mysteries ;’ and accordingly he is careful to note 
that it should not be confined in meaning to sermons, but be 
extended also to catechizing and the reading of Holy Scrip- 
ture, which is ‘a second kind of preaching.’ This truth is by 
no means an unimportant one, though often overlooked, 
especially as regards the reading of Holy Scripture. Cate- 
chizing is happily becoming more and more generally recog- 
nized as an integral part of the Church’s system, and an 
invaluable medium for conveying religious instruction not 
merely to children but to their elders also. 

With regard to the reading of Holy Scripture the case is 
different, and we cannot help feeling that the thought that 
this is a kind of preaching may serve to impress us anew with 
a sense of its importance and bring to light some forgotten 
aspects of the duty. The value of the Lessons in the Church’s 
daily service as a means of instruction, especially for the poor, 
is one which it is impossible to overrate. In an age when 
books are plentiful and the power of reading daily becoming 
more universal, this is apt to be overlooked. Men can read 
their Bibles at home if they will; but as a general rule it is 
to be feared that those form a very small minority who do 
so. In every congregation there must be a large number of 
persons who are entirely dependent upon what they hear in 
Church for their knowledge of the Word of God ; and in the 
case of those who can and do read their Bibles at home it 
should be remembered that to spell out a few verses with 
labour and difficulty is a very different thing from hearing a 
chapter or section read straight through with intelligence and 


1 E.P., Book V. chap. xviii. 
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reverence. ‘I never knew before how beautiful that chapter 
is, said one in the East of London: ‘when I went home I 
read it for myself, but it was nothing the same. I wish the 
Father would always read the Lessons: he makes the Bible 
speak.’! Hence we are inclined to deprecate the practice of 
unnecessarily employing laymen to perform this office: we 
say unnecessarily, because it must not be overlooked that for 
those clergy who are single-handed this help is often an 
intense relief. But where there is no such reason, it is surely 
a mistake to delegate the duty to the schoolmaster, or to 
some zealous, but perhaps not too cultivated, lay helper. 
The clergy, who are bound by their ordination vows to be 
‘diligent in reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in such 
studies as help to the knowledge of the same, ought certainly 
to know and understand them better than the laity, and 
therefore to be better exponents of their meaning, and so 
better readers. The subject was touched upon some years 
ago by the Bishop of Manchester in one of his charges, and 
his remarks upon it are well worthy of consideration :— 


‘I deprecate the practice, which I think is gaining ground, of 
appointing laymer y are well-educated laymen—to read 
the Lessons in Church. Nothing is more important than that the 
Scriptures should be read with clearness, taste, feeling, intelligence. 
The substitution gives very little relief to the clergyman—if he will 
reduce the length of his sermon by ten minutes he will redress the 
balance of things—and to have the Lessons badly read is a very 
great loss to the congregation. It is true that it is not everyone who 
can read as John Henry Newman used to read the Scriptures in his 
church of S. Mary the ‘Virgin, in Oxford, when every word, uttered 
in simplest fashion, but pregnant with scholarly feeling, fell like 
music on the listener’s ear, kept the great church spellbound, and 
touched the heart with a strange sense of spiritual power. I am 
thinking of forty years ago ; but I remember the effect as distinctly 
as if I had heard the voice yesterday. It is not everyone that can 
achieve this ; but everyone can say the Prayers and read the Lessuns 
as if he felt them, and as if he wished that his hearers should feel 
them too. There is no part of our ministry which it is more worth 
while to do as well as it can possibly be done.’ 








The truth of this will be granted by everyone, and yet it 
is strange how little care is taken in actual practice by many. 
It is sometimes said that everybody fancies that he is a good 
reader and that, therefore, nobody learns, and there is a good 
deal of truth in this. ‘To read and to write ccme by nature,’ 
says Dogberry, and a good many people seem as if they 


1 Charles Lowder, p. 127. 
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agreed with his view. It is hard for a man to learn that he 
needs to be taught reading, just as much as any other art; 
and there is a not unnatural prejudice against taking lessons 
from a professional elocutionist, arising from the fear of un- 
reality and of acquiring a theatrical style, than which nothing 
can be more objectionable. But, at the same time, there is 
so much with regard to the production of the voice which 
can only be learnt from one who has made a special study of 
the subject, and there are so many tricks and vulgarisms of 
which the speaker himself may be utterly unconscious, that 
we are persuaded that regular and systematic teaching of the 
art of reading ought to be insisted on as part of the education 
of all the clergy. We are well aware of the objections in the 
way, arising from the difficulty of finding really competent 
teachers, and from their high charges when found ; but if only 
the demand were greater the supply of teachers would soon 
be forthcoming. Something has been done already: a chair 
of ‘Public Reading’ was established some years ago in con- 
nexion with the Theological Department of King’s College, 
and Canon King has added another to the many services that 
he has done to the Church by making provision for in- 
struction in reading in connexion with his Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology at Oxford, while in the last year those who have 
the management of the ‘Preparation Scheme’ at Cambridge 
have done the same ; and there are signs that several of the 
Theological Colleges are awaking to the importance of the 
subject. But much remains to be done yet. The creation of 
a sound public opinion is the first thing. The laity should 
cease to tolerate in silence the hesitating and unintelligible 
mumbling and mouthing to which one is sometimes compelled 
to listen. If only they would insist that the clergy should be 
able to read at least distinctly and intelligently, the remedy 
would soon be found. Here, again, the law of supply and 
demand would make itself felt, and if a man knew that bad 
reading would be fatal to him in the matter of obtaining a 
curacy, he would soon put himself under the instruction 
which he once disdained, and in no long time would make the 
discovery that after all there was much that he did not know, 
and that he would never have discovered for himself. 

But further, even if all clergymen were good readers, and 
gave proper attention and care to the reading of the Lessons, 
it is worth inquiring whether, if they rested content with this, 
they would be making sufficient use of this great instrument 
of instruction. It has often occurred to us that much more 
use might be made of reading in special services and at 
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special seasons. We were present some years ago at a 
special service in Holy Week in a little country village, and 
the impression which it left behind has never been forgotten. 
The service was of the simplest character, and consisted 
almost entirely of the ‘history of the Passion, from S. 
Matthew’s Gospel, reverently and carefully read in three 
parts,‘divided by hymns. The effect was wonderful. The 
greater part of the congregation had probably never read the 
chapters consecutively, and so had no conception of the scene 
as a whole; and it must have brought the events before 
them, and enabled them to realize them as nothing else could 
have done. But why should such a service be so excep- 
tional? We never heard of a similar one elsewhere, and yet 
there can be no doubt that the experiment was successful, 
and that if more generally adopted it would put a great 
instrument of Zeaching into the hands of the clergy, and 
would supply the country villages with something that would 
in its way take the place of the Passion Music for the 
cultivated congregations of the towns. There would be no 
need to confine such a service to the season of Passiontide. 
Indeed, in the temporary Cathedral at Truro a service not 
altogether dissimilar in character was held’ last Christmas, 
under the presidency of the Bishop, ‘which consisted mainly 
of nine Lessons from Holy Scripture, teaching the truth of 
the Incarnation, each Lesson being followed by a carol (in 
one instance the Adeste Fideles), developing with the charac- 
teristic vigour and boldness of carol poetry the thought of 
the Lesson.’ 

The only criticism that we feel inclined to make on this 
service, of which a full account appeared in the ‘Guardian’ at 
the time, is that the Lessons seem to have been 700 short. 
We have plenty of short Lessons already in the offices in our 
Prayer-Book, and what we want in these special services is to 
have Scripture read in larger portions, so as to familiarize our 
people with the connexion of the various parts, and the order 
of events, and to get them out of the notion that the Bible 
was written in chapters and verses. For congregations in 
poor districts it might be found useful to read continuously 
the lives of some of the Old Testament Saints. The poor 
are familiar with certain scenes and incidents in many of 
them, but have probably very little idea of the life of any one 
of the Patriarchs as a whole. Or, again, in Advent the 
Prophecy of Malachi might be read. But there is no need to 
give illustrations. We are only anxious to point out the 
general truth that the reading of Holy Scripture may be 
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made to occupy a much more important position in special 
services than has hitherto been assigned to it. If this is once 
fully recognized, everyone can apply it for himself and select 
just those passages which seem to him best to fit in with the 
teaching of the Church’s season or to supply the special needs 
of his own people. 

And now to pass from reading to what is more 
commonly understood by the term ‘preaching. A good 
deal of attention has recently been drawn to this branch of 
our subject by the publication of Mr. Mahaffy’s interesting 
essay on the Decay of Modern Preaching: a work which we 
strongly advise all clergy to read, although we do not mean 
to say that we agree with all the remarks in it, and we are 
inclined to think that the title is a misnomer. It is true that 
a great deal is talked about the decay of preaching and the 
decline of the power of the pulpit, but it may fairly be 
questioned whether the average of good preachers was ever 
higher than at present. Mr. Mahaffy speaks rather as if 
the present day had a monopoly of bad preaching, and refers 
to the age of Queen Anne asa time when the Christian pulpit 
was ‘raised to a position of power and authority’ (p. 83). 
But this is just the very time when Swift uttered the piteous 
complaint that churches were‘ public dormitories ;’ and the 
various notices of preaching scattered about in the pages of 
the Sfectator do not look as if the preaching of that day 
was uniformly excellent. It must be remembered that we 
judge of a past age mainly by the few great preachers whose 
names and works have lived on and been handed down to 
us, and not by the many who are forgotten, and who were 
probably quite as dull as the average preachers among us. 
Indeed, at many periods in the history of the Church they 
were probably far duller ; and we believe that, taken all round, 
the preaching of the present day would compare favourably 
with that of almost any age. In this matter we have 
certainly learnt much in the last few years. Still there is 
great room for improvement, and we cannot help feeling that 
we have a great deal more yet to learn. 

To begin with, the clergy have learnt the lesson of 
making their sermons short; and it is worth considering 
whether this has not been learnt only too well, and whether 
the laity have not been taught to claim a short sermon as a 
right, and to feel injured if it happens to be a little longer 
than usual. People certainly have become terribly impatient 
of long sermons, and seem to consider that anything is long 
which exceeds a modest half hour: an estimate that would 
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have caused considerable astonishment to our forefathers. 
As Mr. Mahaffy says :— 


“A preacher of any but the highest powers who ventures to detain 
his hearers beyond half an hour is regarded as a sort of social 
criminal, and the prospect of an hour’s sermon would keep most 
people away. How far are we removed from the days when Bishop 
Burnet, who preached with an hour-glass running beside him, was 
requested by the whole congregation when it ran out to reverse it 
and continue his discourse for a second hour.’ ! 


Then, secondly, our preachers have learnt to speak plain 
English, and to call a spade a spade. This, it seems to be 
generally confessed, has been brought about by the preaching 
of the so-called Ritualists, who have been foremost in speak- 
ing straight to the hearts of men, and that in a tongue 
understanded of the people. It is said that during the Irish 
famine the devices of the clergy in order to avoid any direct 
mention of the potato by name in the pulpit were most 
extraordinary. 

Some called it “the succulent esculent,” others alluded 
distinctly to it as “that useful edible which forms so im- 
portant a staple of food,” while only one Irish clergyman 
was found, who in a kind of Celtic reaction courageously 
informed his congregation that their contributions had pro- 
vided thirty starving families with “good Irish stoo.”? 

Thirdly, extempore preaching is now no longer a mono- 
poly of the Nonconformists. Its advantages for the poor 
and uneducated are freely recognized, and no one at the 
present time would express the same surprise at hearing a 
bishop speak without book as did a certain back-woodsman 
in Virginia some time ago. Bishop Meade had been preach- 
ing an extempore sermon, and ‘his hearer’s comment was to 
the effect that ‘he liked him; he was the first one he ever 
saw of those petticoat fellows that could shoot without a 
rest,’ * 

But in other matters there is surely much that still remains 
to be learnt. In the first place, is it sufficiently recognized 
that there are sermons and sermons? Are not most sermons 
painfully alike. Mr. Mahaffy’s words on this subject are cer- 
tainly severe, but we fear that there is only too much truth in 
them :-— 


‘If we walk into any strange place of worship, we may anticipate, 
in nine cases out of ten, exactly the sort of thing we shall hear. It 
1 Decay of Modern Preaching, p. 4. 

2 Work among Working-men, p. 75. 
® Brooks on Preaching, p. 171. 
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will be respectable and commonplace, delivered with a voice and 
tone implying official seriousness. It will generally be all true, 
when not too narrow, and it will be excellent advice for people to 
follow. But we also know that, in nine cases out of ten, we shall 
see plainly that most of the congregation may feel acquiescence in it 
all, but no interest. Modern society has done its best to make 
preaching a perfunctory duty, and it has succeeded.’ ! 


What we want is more variety ; different kinds of sermons 
for different kinds of people; one kind of sermon for the 
general congregation on Sunday evening, another for the 
regular church-goers and the faithful few who are gathered 
together on a Wednesday or Friday ; more use of instruc- 
tions, conferences, lectures, and expositions, and less use of 
exhortations and appeals, for these last, who need not so much 
to be stirred up to do their duty as to be taught and shown 
wherein their duty consists. We are familiar with special 
addresses to different classes of people at missions, and on 
other particular occasions, but there is no reason why they 
should not be more general, and more widely employed than 
is at present the case. Courses of addresses to men only, for 
example, might be made a regular feature of the programme 
for Lent and Advent, not only here and there in exceptionally 
well-organized parishes, but generally, as part of the recog- 
nized machinery of parochial organization. ‘ Ah, sir,’ said 
an old Wesleyan farmer to a clergyman who had been giving 
an instruction, ‘that’s what we want. We've had too much 
preaching; what we want now is ¢éeaching.” The remark 
seems exactly to hit the blot in our modern preaching. Are 
we not in the habit of taking a great deal too much for 
granted in our ordinary sermons, and in dealing with mixed 
congregations? Fairly well educated persons are often 
astonishingly ignorant of the very elements of Christian 
doctrine and practice: and courses of simple instructions on 
such subjects as Prayer, the Creed, the Church, the Sacra- 
ments, the services in the Prayer Book, &c., will serve to 
edify and build them up far better than ordinary sermons, 
which are too often mere disyecta membra, utterly wanting 
in connexion ; and if delivered in the church they will catch 
a number of people whom it would be found difficult if not 
impossible to persuade to join a class. The suggestions and 
hints here offered are of course nothing new. Indeed it may 
be said that we are only advocating what is already carried 
out in any well-worked parish. If sc, our excuse must be 
this, that we fear that such parishes are the exception rather 


1 Modern Preaching, p. 36. 
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than the rule (in spite of the advertisements for curates, 
where almost every parish seems to figure as ‘ well-organized ’), 
as experience shows that the want of variety and of definite 
systematic teaching is a common complaint among the laity, 
and we are writing in the interest of those whose lot it is to 
live in parishes where there is no exceptional activity, and 
where the clergy are content with the stereotyped routine 
that they received from their predecessors. 

Secondly, we have not learnt to be sparing of sermons. 
It must be the experience of many with sermons, as with 
other things, that— 


‘When they seldom come, they wished for come, 
And nothing pleases but rare accident.’ 


If this be true of sermons, it is a truth that has been strangely 
forgotten. It is curious to notice how the Evangelical 
School of the last generation exactly reversed the natural 
rule with regard to sermons and Eucharists. The latter were 
few and far between, and reserved for great and special 
occasions, while the former were multiplied almost ad zauseam. 
And yet a great part of all preaching, and .of ‘ Evangelical’ 
preaching in particular, consists in appeals to the emotions, 
the effect of which must from the nature of things be lessened 
by frequent repetition, according to Bishop Butler’s well- 
known rule that ‘from our very faculty of habits, passive 
impressions by being repeated grow weaker:’ and one would 
certainly have thought that there would be far greater danger 
of such a result from over-frequent sermons than from in- 
creased communions, which are (or ought to be) anything but 
mere appeals to the emotions. It is strange too that in an 
age when the power of reading is rapidly becoming universal, 
and when books are cheaper and more abundant than ever 
before, the number of sermons should be multiplied in pro- 
portion, and that more preaching should be required of the 
clergy than was customary at any earlier period in the history 
of our Church. It is true that there is some evidence that 
in the English Church before the Norman Conquest a weekly 
sermon was ordered. The Excerpts known as Egbert’s (740) 
require that ‘ on all feasts and Lord’s days, every priest preach 
Christ’s gospel to the people,’! and a canon of Edgar’s reign 
(960) orders ‘ that priests preach to the people every Sunday ;”” 
but there does not seem to be much evidence forthcoming 
with regard to the observance of the rule. After the Norman 


1 Johnson’s Canozts, i. p. 184. 2 Jd. p. 422 
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Conquest it was certainly not kept, and the work of preaching 
must have been almost entirely neglected by the majority of 
the clergy. Indeed the rule for the three centuries preceding 
the Reformation seems to have been for a sermon to be 
required but once a quarter. This is distinctly laid down in 
a constitution of Archbishop Peckham (1281), which speaks in 
severe terms of ‘the ignorance of priests and the stupidness 
of clerks,’! and the canon is repeated two centuries later 
by Archbishop Nevil.? In the sixteenth century sermons 
naturally became more frequent. Although Edward VI.’s 
Injunctions merely continued the old rule, and required the 
clergy to ‘make or cause to be made in their churches, and 
every other cure they have, one sermon every quarter of the 
year at the least, yet the same year (1547) saw the publica- 
tion of the First Book of the Homilies, and ‘all parsons, 
vicars, and curates’ were enjoined to read in their churches 
one of the said Homilies every Sunday. A few years later 
we find that the custom of preaching on other days besides 
Sundays was creeping in. The Eastern counties seem to have 
been its birth-place, but it had scarcely seen the light before it 
was ruthlessly strangled, and the following curious letter from 
the Council to Bonner, then Bishop of London, will show 
how this was brought about. 


‘After oure righte hartie commendations unto your lordshipp ; 
beinge advertised from the lorde chauncellor, that dyverse preachers 
within your dioces in the countie of Essex doo preache, as well the 
work dayes as tholiedays, whereas some inconveniences may growe. 
Thinkinge not convenient that the preachers shulde have liberty so 
to do, bycause at this present it may increase the peoples ydle- 
ness, who of themselves are so moche disposed to yt, as all the 
ways that may be devised are litle ynoughe to drawe them to worke. 
We, therefore, pray you to take order that they preache tholy dayes 
onelie, as they have been acustomed to doo.” And the worke daies 
to use those prayers that we prescribed unto them. ‘Thus we bydde 
your good lordship mooste hartelye farewell. From Grenewyche 
the 23rd of June, 1550, your loving freindes, E. Somerset, W. North, 
E. Clynton, G. Cobham, W. Paget, W. Herbert, W. Petre.’ > 


Under Elizabeth the rule about the Homilies was con- 
tinued, and sermons were required once a month instead of 
once a quarter:‘ ‘a rule that was perhaps found difficult to 
enforce, as Whitgift’s orders of 1586 contemplate a return to 
the old plan of ‘one sermon at the least every quarter.’ In 
the seventeenth century a further attempt was made to 


1 Johnson’s Canons, ii. p. 282. 2 Jb, 520. 
3 Wilkins’ Concilia, iv. p. 62. * Jd, p. 182. 
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increase the number of sermons, and in the canons of 1604 
we find the following requirements :— 

(1.) Beneficed preachers, being resident upon their livings, 
to preach ‘ one sermon every Sunday of the year’ (canon 45). 

(2.) Beneficed men, not preachers, to procure monthly 
sermons ‘at the least,’ the Homilies to be read on those 
Sundays when there was no sermon (canon 46). 

By the close of the seventeenth the general use of the 
Homilies seems to have disappeared : at any rate in 1691 it 
is mentioned that ‘they could not be much used without 
scandal, as if they were read from laziness,’ ! although as late 
as 1708 they are recommended by Bishop Bull to his Welsh 
diocese to be read ‘in those poor parishes where there are as 
poor ministers, altogether incapabie of performing this duty 
of preaching in any tolerable manner.’? 

The sermon at Evensong has a curious history. It 
originated with the Puritans in the form of a ‘ Lecture.’ 
Everyone is familiar with Hooker’s controversy with Travers 
at the Temple, when, ‘as one hath pleasantly expressed it, 
the forenoon sermon spake Canterbury, and the afternoon 
Geneva.’* This was in 1585, but so far as we have been able 
to trace it, it was not till the beginning of the following 
century that an afternoon sermon became at all general. 
By this time the Puritans had discovered that the fact that 
the Prayer Book had omitted to make provision for any 
sermon at Evensong gave them an opportunity of which they 
were only too ready to avail themselves. Lecturers, with no 
cure of souls, were appointed by the discontented parties, 
who might then occupy the pulpit and preach such doctrines 
as were agreeable to their employers. ‘Admission to any 
cure of souls necessitated subscription and conformity, but a 
lecturer was able to evade this, and thus most of the divines 
who were dissatisfied with the Church system procured 
employment in that capacity.’* The institution was speedily 
found to be a valuable one for the propagation of Puritanical 
views, and it was not long before there was formed a society 
of twelve persons, the famous ‘ Collectors of S. Antholin’s’ (a 
sort of anticipation of the ‘Simeon Trustees’), for the purpose 
of purchasing impropriations, establishing lectureships, &c. 


1 Abbey and Overton, Zhe English Church in the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. ii. p. 495. 
? Works, vol. ii. p. 21. Bishop Bull adds, ‘And they would do well 
also now and then to read a chapter or section out of 7he Whole Duty of 
Man, which, I presume, is translated into the Welsh tongue.’ 

3 Walton’s Life. See Keble’s Hooker, vol. i. p. 52. 
* Perry’s Church Hisiory, vol. i. p. 431. 
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Attention was drawn to this in 1630 by Dr. Heylin in a 
sermon preached at Oxford, in which he pointed out the 
dangerous character of the new society, and two years later 
Archbishop Laud described it as ‘the main instrument for 
the Puritan faction to undo the Church,’ and in the following 
year it was dissolved and its property confiscated, but not 
before the mischief was done, and the custom of afternoon 
lectures firmly established. An attempt to cope with the 
evil was made by the King’s ‘Instructions to the Bishops,’ 
issued first in 1629 and again in 1633, in which we find the 
bishops ordered 


‘to take great care concerning the lecturers within their several 
dioceses, for whom we give these special directions following :— 

‘1. That in all parishes the afternoon sermons be turned into 
catechizing, by questions and answers, where and whensoever there 
is not some great cause apparent to break this ancient and laudable 
order. 

‘2. That every Bishop take care in his diocese that all lecturers 
do read divine service, according to the liturgy printed by authority, 
in their surplices and hoods, before the lecture.’ ! 


Thus a determined effort was made to root out the 
afternoon sermon and restore the good old custom of 
catechizing ; but it was a hopeless endeavour. The tide was 
setting strongly in favour of the Puritan preachers. In the 
city of Norwich, out of the whole number of thirty-four 
churches, ‘there was no preaching on Sunday morning, ex- 
cepting in four; the sermons being put off until the after- 
noon, and catechizing omitted.’? The Bishop (Wren) flattered 
himself that he had ‘broke this ill custom,’ but his success 
was of very limited duration. The lectures were soon re- 
established and encouraged by the Long Parliament, and by 
the time of the Restoration the custom of an afternoon 
sermon was so firmly established that it was found useless to 
forbid it or fight against it any longer, and the King’s 
‘directions concerning preachers,’ put forth in 1662, are forced 
to recognize the practice, and feebly endeavour to regulate it, 
ordering ‘that where there is an afternoon’s exercise it be 
especially spent either in explaining some part of the Church 
Catechism, or in preaching upon some such text of Scripture 
as will properly and naturally lead to the handling of some- 
thing contained in it, or may conduce to the exposition of the 
liturgy and prayers of the Church.’ 


' Cardwell’s Docum. Annals, ii. p. 203. 


? Collier, vol. viii. p. 124. 3 Cardwell, p. 308. 
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Churchmen, like Thorndike, protested against the prac- 
tice :— 

‘I grant it was a just complaint at the Reformation that the people 
were not taught their duty. But I do not grant either that they 
cannot be taught their duty without two sermons every Lord’s Day, 
or that they are like to be taught their duty by two sermons every 
Lord’s Day. It is not possible to have men for all churches, fit to 
preach twice a day to the edifying of the people. It will not be 
possible to maintain their preaching such as may be accompted an 
office of God’s service.’ ! 


But the cry for more sermons was too loud to be ignored ; 
and at this time the custom of an afternoon sermon began to 
creep into the cathedrals, which till now had steadily resisted 
it. The following amusing account of its introduction at 
Wells, from Chyle’s history of that Church, is not without 
interest, and serves to show how the unhappy clergy resented 
the innovation which was thus forced upon them :— 


‘As for the preaching I think wee outdoe most Cathedralls (I 
mean not as to the Sermons but to theire Number). For whereas by 
the same Injunctions of that Queene [Elizabeth] one Sermon a fort- 
night (as in Parish Churches one a month) was thought sufficient and 
commanded to be preach’d by the respective prebends (sé), according 
to theire order (excepting some select dayes for the Deane and some 
of the Cannons, as also on the Holydayes of the Chancelor of the 
Church in lieu of his Catechisticall Lectures which he was bound at 
certaine times to read and for which he has a distinct stipend paid 
him) ; there was afterwards one every Sunday morning by the said 
prebends ; the whole Cathedrall in the afternoons going to the Parish 
Church S. Cuthbert’s, where the Vicar usually preach’d, Returning 
altogether with the Mayor of the City and his Brethren to the 
Cathedrall prayers, at Foure of the Clocke. But since his Majesty’s 
Restoracion one likewise in the afternoones here is preached by the 
said prebends in their turns, Soe that here the sermonizing people 
may have their Bellyfull of preaching and forbeare crying out Zhey 
are starved for want of the Word and calling our clergie Dumd Doggs ; 
The Truth is this last Age has rais’d the Pulpitt to such a height 
above the Desk, Sermons above prayers, as the one to be neglected 
and almost laid aside, while the other is advanc’d even to a very 
Idoll, whereas the Originall and chiefe end of preaching was to con- 
vert the Heathen Gentiles and Jews to the Christian Faith, and when 
they had gott them into the Church by Baptisme, to strengthen 
them in it by prayer ; preaching being then only to stir them up to 
prayer, and put them in mind of theire other Christian Duties, as to 
a regular and due performance of them. But wee Christians who are 
borne, Baptis’d and educated in that Faith, are not (God be prais’d) 
in such need of that first end of preaching, and therefore I humbly 


1 Works, A. C. Lib. vol. v. p. 179. 
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conceive it a great error to prize it and make it more essentiall to our 
Salvation than prayer ; thereby Streightening the Doctrine of Regene- 
ration, preach’d to the Jewes and Gentiles by our Saviour, his 
Apostles, and theire imediate Successors, and placing us Christians 
at as greate a distance from Heaven as the Heathen, Turks, and 
Jewes are without this preaching or indeed by some prating from a 
pulpitt. As that famous Bishopp Andrewes (who doubtless knew as 
much as most men what belong’d unto it) was wont (as I am tould) 
to say: That He that preached twice a day prated at least once.’ } 


From this time it is probable that the double sermon on 
Sunday was not uncommon, though very far from universal. 
It probably became more general after the Evangelical move- 
ment had begun. But not till the present century did it 
receive any formal or official recognition from Church or 
State. In the first year, however, of the present reign an 
Act was passed (1 & 2 Victoria, c. 106, s. 80) empowering the 
bishop to order two full services with sermon every Sunday in 
every benefice whatever the value, and since the date of this 
Act the double sermon has become (we suppose) almost 
universal. 

We have given this slight historical sketch of preaching 
in the Church of England, partly from the interest that the 
subject has and the absence of details in the ordinary 
histories, and partly with the view of showing as clearly as 
possible how essentially modern is what Thorndike calls 
‘that tyranny, which constrains all that have the cure of 
souls to speak by the glass every Lord’s day twice,’? and of 
what recent growth is the custom (equally tyrannical) of con- 
sidering attendance at two sermons every Sunday as a badge 
of orthodoxy on the part of the faithful laity. 

We cannot help thinking that at the present day there is 
a tendency in the direction of over-preaching, and that this 
has its dangers and disadvantages both for clergy and for 
laity. In the case of the former we feel very strongly that it 
often spoils their sermons; and Bishop Andrewes was per- 
fectly right, and it is no less true now than it was in his day, 
that he that preacheth twice prateth at least once. Once 
more we would quote the vigorous words of Mr. Mahaffy :— 


‘To expect from anyone two good sermons every week, or even 
one, is unreasonable’; how much more to expect them from a hard- 
working parish priest, . . . . and the practice of setting young men, 
on their first ordination, to produce sermons at such a rate is gene- 
rally fatal to their success. In a year or two they get into the habit 


1 See Reynolds’ Wells Cathedral, p. cxxxi. 
2? Works, A. C, Lib. vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 598. 
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of winding up as much theological commonplace as will keep going 
for twenty-five minutes ; all attempt at elaborating or sifting a subject 
is impossible ; and so we have created for ourselves that class of 
average preachers whom we hear and do not hear ; whom we attend, 
and do not attend to. This duty of having one or two sermons ready 
every Sunday, under all circumstances of mind and temper, of 
business or recreation, of indisposition or depression, is the most 
intolerable tyranny conceivable, until the victim of it learns to do it 
in a slovenly and inefficient way, so that it comes to weigh lightly 
upon his conscience and his time.’ ! 


On the other hand, the poor hearers inevitably have the 
first sermon driven out of their heads by the second, and it is 
surely rather hard that a man who is anxious to join in 
singing the Church’s evensong should perforce be kept in to 
listen to a sermon as well. The evil is of course greater in 
the country than in the towns. Where people are not known 
to everybody there is greater freedom, and to go out before 
the sermon does not require the same moral courage as it 
does in the country. But in a village church what an ordeal 
itis! Who that has tried it does not know the sudden and 
awful stillness that pervades the building; even the buzz of 
the school children is hushed, and as the unfortunate offender 
walks down the aisle he is stared out of countenance by the 
amused, astonished, or shocked members of the congregation. 

Cannot we have more ¢/asticity and freedom in our system? 
And if we must have two sermons at least preached on 
every Sunday, cannot we make it quite clear that we have no 
wish or expectation that everybody should stay for them? If 
a short pause were made, or some interval allowed to elapse 
between the afternoon service and the sermon, and it was 
fully understood that the two were separate, and that people 
were free to come in or go out between them, something 
would be gained, and we should at least be freed from the 
tyranny imposed by modern custom and conventionalities. 

Lastly, in the interest of both parties, viz., the over- 
worked clergy and the long-suffering laity, we are bold to 
suggest the adoption of the following plan :—Where a man is 
single-handed, and the exigences of the place or congrega- 
tion demand the double sermon from him, why should he 
not have the courage to preach the same sermon morning and 
afternoon? It would be a bold thing to do, and perhaps at 
first would be unpopular, but a little thought will show that 
there is a good deal to be urged in its favour. (1.) It would 
have the great advantage of enabling the preacher to con- 


1 Modern Preaching, p. 150. 
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centrate his strength on one sermon instead of frittering it 
away upon two; and that one sermon would be all the more 
carefully and thoroughly prepared if the preacher had before 
him the consciousness that it would have to be delivered 
twice on the same day to the same people. He would soon 
discover and strike out the weak parts which would not bear 
repetition, and thus the diminution of quantity would result, 
we believe, in a real improvement of quality. (2.) It would 
be no less of a gain to the hearer to listen to one good 
thoughtful sermon, and to have the opportunity of hearing it 
a second time, and so a chance of carrying away a little more 
than he ordinarily does. It is painful to think of the thou- 
sands of sermons that are preached every Sunday, and of the 
little impression they make. How very little of them is re- 
membered even on Monday morning. But a man might carry 
away some definite impression after hearing one sermon twice, 
whereas after hearing two disconnected ones on entirely 
different subjects, if he thinks about it at all his recollections 
are sure to be confused and misty in the highest degree. It 
is given to very few to recollect that which they have only 
heard once, and with a large number of people the second 
sermon simply has the effect of driving the first out of their 
heads. Thus we believe that the more thoughtful and atten- 
tive portion of the congregation would welcome the adoption 
of the plan advocated. It was only the other day that we 
heard of a friend who had gone with a clergyman to two 
different churchés on the same day, and had heard the 
same sermon from him at each service, and his remark 
afterwards was this, ‘I’m so glad I heard that sermon twice, 
as I understand it now.’ If it is objected that the morning 
and evening congregation is often composed of very different 
elements, we would urge in reply, that (1) it is not intended 
to advocate the universal adoption of this plan ; it is simply 
recommended to overworked clergy, who are single-handed, 
and thus forced to preach twice, and in ordinary cases to 
much the same people ; and (2) if there be some difference 
in the character of the congregations, it would not be difficult, 
while preaching what is practically the same sermon, to vary 
it sufficiently to meet the wants of both, especially if it is 
preached at one time from the written copy and at the other 
delivered extempore. 
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ART. VI—CHARLES DARWIN AND EVOLUTION. 


_ 


. The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; or, 
The Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle 
jor Life. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Sixth Edition, with Additions and Corrections to 1872. 
Twenty-fourth Thousand. (London, 1882.) 

2. The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 
By the same Author. Second Edition, revised. 

3. The Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to Sex. By 
the same Author. Second Edition, revised. Thirteenth 
Thousand. 

4. Lhe Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals. 
By the same Author. Ninth Thousand. 

5. The Various Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilized 
by Insects. By the same Author. Second Edition, 
revised. 

6. The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. By the 
same Author. Second Edition, revised. - 

7. The Power of Movement in Plants. By the same Author, 

assisted by FRANCIS DARWIN. (1880.) 


ON April 19 last died Charles Darwin in his seventy-fourth 
year, by general acknowledgment the greatest scientist of 
the age, and the man whose influence upon the world of 
thought not only exceeds that of any of his contemporaries, 
but can scarcely be paralleled by more than one or two in- 
stances in the centuries which we call modern. If the philo- 
sophical basis of thought be regarded, the far-reaching, though 
in relation to the mass of mankind indirect, influence of Kant 
may, perhaps, be compared with that of Darwin. If an example 
of the more direct influence upon popular thought be sought 
for, we shall have to go back to Luther to find the parallel. 

It is publicly announced that Mr. Darwin has left his own 
autobiography amongst his papers. To its appearance, to- 
gether with such additional details of his life and of -his 
thought as may be given to the world at some future day, we 
shall look forward with very great interest. Until the life is 
published it would be premature, as it seems to us, to attempt 
to add anything to the sketches of Mr. Darwin’s career which 
have already been published, and with which most of our 
readers are probably familiar. But his scientific writings are 
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in our hands, and a few of the thoughts which their perusal 
suggests may not be out of place in these pages. 

Whatever may be the ultimate verdict with regard to 
some of his views, Mr. Darwin’s scientific work has secured 
him a reputation that in all probability will endure through- 
out the civilized world for many generations to come. It 
may be said of him, if of any one— 


‘ Exegit monumentum ere perennius.’ 


A man of such acknowledged eminence, paradoxical as it may 
seem to say so, is peculiarly the product, the child, of the age 
to which he belongs; and this fact may assist us to under- 
derstand our own age and to anticipate, in part, the view 
which posterity will take of its distinguishing characteristics. 
If excellence in literature, the expression of the noblest 
thought in the best language, was the dominant intellectual 
aim three centuries ago, Shakspeare, the product of that 
age, was also its master-mind, and has remained its represen- 
tative. The subsequent tendency of thought has been to 
develop the passionate desire to arrive at scientific truth, the 
desire to follow the operations of nature in her most hidden 
recesses, and to understand the constitution of the material 
world. What was scarcely more than a prophecy and an 
ideal three centuries ago, the ideal of scientific inquiry and 
of the investigator of nature, has gradually become reality. 
From Bacon’s writings we might gather most of the essential 
characters of the ideal man of science, and it would not be 
possible to find the lineaments of such a conception more 
faithfully and fully presented than by him who forms the 
subject of this paper. Recognizing, as we do, that every 
truth is a portion of Divine light, and believing, as we do, in 
God’s providential government of the world, we must hold 
that the appearance on the terrestrial stage of a commanding 
scientific genius is a Divinely ordered means for the accom- 
plishment of a great Divine purpose. And if that which 
presents itself as new light demands a change in our previous 
conceptions of things which, at the best, we but saw ‘through 
a glass, darkly,’ it is our duty in this case, as in others, to 
impartially consider its claims to be one of those ‘ good and 
perfect gifts’ which come down ‘from the Father of lights,’ 
as it is our duty to ‘prove’ or rather to test ‘all things,’ and 
to ‘hold fast that which is good.’ 
‘Man should mount on each 
New height in view ; the help whereby he mounts, 
The ladder-rung his foot has left, may fall, 
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Since all things suffer change save God the truth. 
Man apprehends Him newly at each stage ; 
Whereat earth’s ladder drops, its service done.’ 

Bacon did not exaggerate when he spoke of the extreme 
subtlety of nature, and of the patience, the concentration, the 
directness of aim and the perfect honesty which must be 
possessed by those who seek to track her footsteps if any 
worthy result is to be gained. But he could not imagine the 
immense extent of territory which the exposition of nature 
that we call science would cover within a few centuries. He 
cannot have conceived the vast amount of detail which the 
man of science would be required to master and to co- 


ordinate. 


He could not anticipate in any adequate measure 


the necessity under which investigators would lie of division 


of labour. 


As an original explorer of nature’s secrets, Mr. Darwin is 
unsurpassed, we may say, perhaps, unrivalled, in regard to 
those qualities of mind which Bacon perceived to be indis- 


pensable. 


perimenter, 


As a patient accumulator of facts, an acute ex- 
a ready interpreter of phenomena, as an unswerv- 


ing, unbiassed searcher for truth, he was a man after Bacon's 


own heart. 


In the industry and pains with which he ac- 


quainted himself with the results of studies pursued by other 
diligent labourers, and in his quickness to perceive the 
evidential force of facts recorded by others, he is eminently 
typical of the true man of science, as he is actually required to 
be in the presence of that ample page of knowledge, ‘rich 
with the spoils of time,’ which has been unrolled since Bacon's 


days. In 


his frank and generous acknowledgment of the 


merits of other writers, whether they are hostile or favourable 
to his own views, in his earnest endeavour to state those views 
fairly, his candid admission of difficulties wherever he sees them, 
and his unhesitating confession of ignorance when his inves- 
tigation of secondary causes has reached its limits and he can 
no longer see his way, he is the model of a scientific pioneer. 

It was by the aid of his admirable moral qualities, as well 
as by the abundance and weight of his arguments, and the 
skill with which he marshalled them, that he won respectful 
attention to his theories, however novel, from all who were 
qualified to judge. It was these qualities which largely helped 
to win for the theory with which the name of Darwin is, and 


always will 


be, most commonly associated—that of the Origin 


of Species by Natural Selection—the considerable amount of 
acceptance, which it or some form of it has received, notwith- 


standing that this theory ran counter to the traditional opi- 
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nions of all religious men, and seemed at first sight to threaten 
the very foundations of religious belief, and notwithstanding 
that a similar theory had previously encountered the scorn of 
the scientific world. We may measure the extent of the revo- 
lution which Mr. Darwin has effected in educated thought during 
the progress of a single generation by recalling the statements 
which so liberal-minded a writer as the late Archbishop 
Whately propounded as typical examples of the false and 
absurd. 

‘Even if you suppose a case,’ he says, ‘where one or both of 
the Premises shall be manifestly false and absurd, this will not 
alter the conclusiveness of the Reasoning ; though the conclusion itself 
may perhaps be absurd also. For instance, “ All the Ape-tribe are 
originally descended from Reptiles or Insects: Mankind are of the 
Ape-tribe ; therefore Mankind are originally descended from Reptiles 
or Insects.” Here, everyone (except certain French Naturalists) 
would perceive the falsity of all three of these propositions.’ ! 


These statements do not indeed exactly represent the views 
of advanced evolutionists at the present time. It is main- 
tained that apes and men are collaterally descended from 
some remote common ancestor; the former, it may be, on a 
descending, the latter on an ascending line: not that men are 
the lineal descendants of any known species of apes. In fact, 
all attempts to pass beyond a general doctrine of evolution 
and to construct ancestral trees involve a great deal of con- 
jecture or of unfounded assertion. But assuredly such 
examples as those selected by Archbishop Whately would 
not now be put forward by any writer of note as the types, 
the ne plus ultra, of absurdity. 

The first edition of Mr. Darwin’s book on The Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection appeared at the close 
of 1859. Previously, the belief entertained generally by 
naturalists, and almost universally by the rest of the world, 
was that species were separate and sudden creations, and 
immutable. Mr. Darwin himself, at an earlier period, had 
shared the same view. He was not the first to proclaim a 
different one. Here and there, since the beginning of the 
present century, a few writers had maintained a doctrine of 
the descent of existing from previous species, which was more 
or less anticipatory of Mr. Darwin’s views. Prominent 
amongst these writers was Lamarck, for whom Frenchmen 
now claim the honour of having been the true parent of the 
evolution theory, and whose merits Mr. Darwin frankly allows.? 
1 Whately’s Logic, p. 19 (London, 1851). 

* See The Origin of Species. Historical sketch, p. xiii. 
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But the most widely known work on the subject was the 
Vestiges of Creation, published anonymously in 1844. Of this 
work Mr. Darwin expresses his opinion that it did excellent 
service in this country by calling attention to the subject and 
removing prejudice. The first part of this verdict is un- 
doubtedly just; the latter part requires some qualification. 
Our own impression on reading the book in 1852 was that 
the author had brought forward some very striking facts in 
regard, for example, to the resemblances and differences in 
embryological development in widely different species, but 
that his explanation of the facts was wild and fanciful. On 
the whole, the effect of the book was in some quarters cer- 
tainly to strengthen the prejudice against any doctrine of 
the development of species, and this was only the natural 
result of a work which, to quote Mr. Darwin’s own words, 
displayed ‘little accurate knowledge and a great want of 
scientific caution.” Mr. Darwin’s own work offered a con- 
spicuous contrast in regard to both these qualities. Its 
abundance of scientific resource, and the patience and 
cautiousness with which the author had arrived at his con- 
clusions, compelled at once the attention of the scientific 
world, and secured for him the adherence of some of the 
foremost thinkers of the age, many of whom afterwards 
assisted him by communicating facts observed in the course 
of their own studies, and which received an explanation from, 
and lent support to, his theory. 

It was when visiting South America, on board H.M. ship 
‘Beagle,’ as naturalist,! that Mr. Darwin was forcibly struck 
with certain facts that seemed likely to throw light on the 
great scientific mystery of the origin of species. After his 
return home in 1837, he devoted twenty-two years to accu- 
mulating and digesting all sorts of facts ‘which could pos- 
sibly have any bearing upon it. At length, finding that he 
was not alone in the opinions which he had formed, Mr. 
Wallace having arrived at almost identical conclusions, Mr. 
Darwin was strongly urged by friends to publish his views 
without any further delay, which accordingly he did, with an 
abstract of the facts in support of them, in the work entitled 
The Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection. Two 
eminent scientists had in this case, as has so often happened 
in other cases, been simultaneously working at the same 


1 Mr. Darwin’s A Naturalist’s fournal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World is by itself, and much more when its sequel is taken into account, 
a proof of the utility and fruitfulness of some ‘endowment of research,’ 
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problem, and had arrived at very similar results. It is, 
however, generally admitted that the actual conversion of 
the world to the solution then propounded, or to something 
like it, is due to Mr. Darwin. The Buddhists distinguish 
between the ‘ Pacceka-Buddha, him who is ‘ enlightened for 
one, who has arrived at truth for himself, and the ‘Sam- 
Buddha,’ or ‘ very-Buddha,’ that rare being, who not only him- 
self possesses insight, but has the gift to make others participate 
in his knowledge. Without in the least underrating Mr. 
Wallace’s valuable services in the cause of science, we may 
certainly say that Mr. Darwin possessed in an extraordinary 
measure the power of dispelling prejudice and gaining ad- 
mission for newer ideas into the minds of other men. 

Mr. Darwin’s doctrine with regard to organic life on earth 
consists of two parts. He maintains, firstly, that all existing 
animals are descended from only four or five progenitors, and 
all existing plants from an equal or lesser number; and, 
secondly, that the main instrument in the development of the 
different species has been Natural Selection, or, to use the 
term which he adopted from Mr. Spencer, the ‘survival of 
the fittest’ in the struggle for existence. 

With regard to the first point, it is to be observed that 
Mr. Darwin resisted the temptation to carry his simplification 
further, making the significant remark that though analogy 
might lead to the belief that all animals and plants are 
descended from some ove prototype, analogy may be a 
deceitful guide. His moderation has unfortunately not been 
followed by all who have embraced his doctrine. If anything 
could bring that doctrine into disrepute it would certainly be 
the extravagance of some writers on evolution. It is no 
new phenomenon in the history of thought for a brilliant 
and fertile theory to be pushed beyond due bounds. Hasty 
generalization has ever been the bane of science. With ultra- 
evolutionists, however, we are not now concerned. 

The bond of connection which Mr. Darwin asserts between 
the two halves of his theory is that the second half is the 
explanation of the means by which the state of things 
affirmed in the first half was brought about. A naturalist, 
he says, might conceivably hold that species had descended 
like varieties frony other species ; but that such a conclusion, 
even if well founded, would be unsatisfactory, unless it could 
be shown how the wonderful perfection of structure and co- 
adaptation of various species have been obtained.' In a 


1 As a remarkable instance of co-adaptation Mr. Darwin mentions 
the mistletoe, which draws its nourishment from certain trees, which has 
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scientific sense it may be admitted that the absence of the 
desired explanation would be unsatisfactory ; nor do we now 
intend to enter upon any discussion of the explanation offered. 
We venture, however, to point out that there is no inseparable 
logical bond between the two parts of the theory in question, 
and consequently that it is open to any one to gratefully 
accept the light which the great scientific teacher has thrown 
upon the mutual relations of organic beings, and yet not to 
admit to its full extent what he claims for natural selection 
and other secondary causes. Mr. Darwin himself, as we shall 
see, does not represent natural selection as all powerful, 
whatever the title of his book may seem to indicate. 

The strength of the argument for the development of 
species consists in the number and importance of the facts, 
or rather classes of facts, which the theory explains, and 
which on the theory of separate creation are totally inexpli- 
cable. Among these facts are those of the geographical 
distribution of plants and animals, the succession of diffe- 
rent but allied species as shown (though as yet but very 
imperfectly) by the geological record ; the difficulties so long 
felt in the way of drawing in many cases rigid lines of 
demarcation between species for the purpose of classification ; 
the singular instances of rudimentary organs, such as the un- 
developed mamme of all male mammalia; the remarkable 
affinities that bind together all organic beings, past or present, 
in one or another of a few great classes, and in groups sub- 
ordinate to groups, while extinct groups often occupy inter- 
mediate places between recent groups ; besides embryological 
facts, such as the complete resemblance between the early 
stages of the embryos of mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 

It may be well to give here one example of the kind 
of argument which is brought into play. The fact is well 
known that large classes of organisms are so formed that a 
multitude of orders, families, and species share some one 
general type. The Vertebrate animals, for instance, are, 
anatomically, merely varieties of one osseous skeleton, how- 
soever the different portions of that skeleton may, in the 
fully formed animal, be differently developed. This identity 
of type is strikingly seen on a comparison of the anterior- 
members of widely differing species of the Vertebrates. We 
quote the following words from Dr. Carpenter’s Principles of 
Comparative Physiology, pp. 5, © (4th edition, 1854), to show 
seeds that must be transported by certain birds, and which has flowers 
with separate sexes, absolutely requiring the agency of certain insects to 
bring pollen from one flower to the other.— Zhe Origin of Species, p. 2. 
VOL, XIV.—NO. XXVIII. AA 
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that this identity which Professor Owen called the Homology 
of Limbs, was thoroughly recognized before Mr. Darwin 
published the theory by which he explains it. Dr. Carpenter 
says :— 

‘No Comparative Anatomist has the slightest hesitation in ad- 
mitting that the pectoral fin of a fish, the wing of a bird, the paddle 
of a dolphin, the fore-leg of a deer, the wing of a bat, and the arm 
of a man, are the same organs, notwithstanding that their forms are 
so varied, and the uses to which they are applied so unlike each 
other. For all these organs not only occupy the same position in the 
fabric, but are developed after the same manner; and when their 
osseous frame-work is examined, it is found to be composed of parts 
which are strictly comparable one with another, although varying in 
number and relative proportion.’ 


Now if these facts of homology, of which the foregoing is 
but one example out of many, stood alone, the unity of type 
would indicate nothing more than unity of design, or would 
furnish no very powerful argument for a theory of the descent 
of the various species from a common ancestor. Descent 
might be conjectured as possible, but the facts would be also 
regarded as explicable on the theory of special creation. At 
any rate, until recently they were not supposed to conflict 
seriously with the latter view. 

But here the facts of geographical distribution come in, 
and they, it is alleged—and that, as it seems to us, with much 
force from the scientific point of view—considerably alter the 
balance in favour of descent. If each species, say of verte- 
brate animals, be the result of special creation, why should 
the species vary as they do in different parts of the globe? 
Why should every oceanic island, until man interferes, have 
its own separate and distinct species, closely allied to, it may 
be, yet differing from those inhabiting another island in its 
proximity? The answer of the evolutionist to this question, 
is that differentiation has gone on since the alteration of 
geographical conditions took place, since, in fact, the island 
became an island. If the maintainer of special creation be 
then driven as a last resource to the assertion that the several 
species were constituted with the peculiar powers and 
characters which suit their several habitats, the evolutionist is 
ready with the dénial of any adequate ground for such a 
statement ; he asserts that although two countries may pre- 
sent physical conditions as closely similar as the same species 
ever require, their inhabitants are widely different if they 
(the countries) have been for a long period widely sundered 
from each other; whereas, on the same continent, under the 
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most diverse conditions, most of the inhabitants within each 
great class are plainly related.! 

If there were no plasticity or variability in species under 
our observation at the present time, the deductions drawn 
from the various classes of facts mentioned, and others 
besides, would have no independent substratum of fact, and 
the theory of development would be obviously an ingenious 
or a daring hypothesis, and nothing more. But the extra- 
ordinary variability of almost all domesticated plants and 
animals is notorious. It is well known that horticulturists 
and breeders of animals can by a methodical selection, con- 
tinued through a few generations, cause this variability to 
produce astonishing results. Whatever may be the quality 
that the gardener or the breeder desires to vary or enhance, 
whether it be, as in the case of plants, size or colour of 
blossom, or variegation of foliage, or, as in the case of animals, 
improvements in the coat, or in serviceableness for human 
food, success within certain limits is almost as certainly 
obtainable as in the production of a manufactured article. 
We cannot now linger upon the subject; but the lover of 
natural history will find in Mr. Darwin’s work upon it a 
complete exposition and many facts of singular-interest.? 

It is not the duty of a writer in this Review to argue the 
case for the evolution theory, but it seemed desirable to indi- 
cate some of the chief foundations on which it rests. To any 
one who appreciates the nature and strength of those founda- 
tions it will be obvious that there is no force whatever in the 
common argument against it that we see no process of evolu- 
ticn or transformation of species going on at the present time. 
This argument, if it were absolutely true, which it may not be, 
does not touch the argument on which the theory rests, and, 
moreover, the very brief experience of a human life, even the 
comparatively brief experience of historical man, may be 
challenged with much appearance of reason, if it be offered as 


1 See Zhe Origin of Species, p. 418. See also, for independent proof 
of the statements in the text, Mr. Wallace’s Geographical Distribution of 
Animals and his [sland Life. In the opening pages of the latter work, 
which appeared in 1880, the author calls attention to such striking facts 
as the following. There is a general resemblance between the birds and. 
insects found in England and those found in Japan. If, however, 
Australia be compared with New Zealand at less than 1,300 miles dis- 
tance, the productions are found to be totally unlike. More striking still 
is the case of Bali and Lombok, two islands in the Malay Archipelago. 
Each is about the size of Corsica, and though they are only 15 miles 
apart, the two islands differ far more as to birds and quadrupeds than 
England and Japan. 

4 See The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 
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a criterion of what has or has not taken place in the vast 
periods that belong to geological time. But may not assertion 
be met by counter-assertion? May it not be argued that we 
can at any rate see the possibility of distinct species arising ? 
Take, for example, the case of the dog. At the present 
time a graduated series of varieties and mongrels of all kinds 
connects together dogs of the most dissimilar breeds, such 
as the huge Newfoundland and the tiniest of toy terriers, 
and dog, we are told, knows dog, wherever they meet. But 
supposing that the whole of the intervening varieties be- 
tween such breeds were from some cause to become extinct, 
which we admit to be very improbable in the case of a 
species so intimately associated with man, it seems evident 
that we should soon have two separate species instead 
of one, though it is impossible to say how many canine 
generations would be required to elapse before an individual 
of either breed would cease to recognise ‘a dog anda brother’ 
(to vary a familiar phrase) in an individual of the other breed. 

Before leaving our present topic, the nature and the 
strength of the argument in favour of evolution, we repeat 
that there is no logical connection between the belief that 
such a process has taken place and the assertion that the main 
agency, much less that the sole agency, by which it has been 
accomplished has been natural selection, or the rise of hap- 
hazard individual differences, perpetuated by a hap-hazard 
combination and series of favouring circumstances. Whatever 
force there may be in the independent argument by which the 
influence, be it more or less, of natural selection is sought to 
be supported, and it would be futile to deny that it possesses 
considerable force, yet after all the two arguments are inde- 
pendent of each other; each must stand or fall by its own 
merits,! and it may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
that the argument for natural selection has nothing ap- 
proaching to the cogency of the other. 

The Origin of Species was but an abstract ; and the truth 
of this statement became evident as one after another pro- 
ceeded from the same pen various volumes treating in full 
detail subjects such as the variation of domesticated animals 
and plants, which had been more briefly handled in the pre- 
vious work. These volumes exhibit marvellous ingenuity in 
the choice of subjects for observation, and fertility of invention 


1 Of course we do not mean to deny that if natural selection were 
absolutely established it would carry the other point ; just as, if it were 
proved that a particular man had committed a murder, we should not 
need to inquire whether murder had been committed. 
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in regard to experiments. They are the fruits of patient and 
concentrated labour, and the facts collected are illuminated by 
the light of genius. For readers imbued with a tincture of 
science, and with sufficient courage to master the scientific 
terminology, each of the green volumes possesses a fascinating 
interest, whether the subjects be the marvellous mutual adapta- 
tions of flowers and insects, or the habits of climbing plants, or 
the power of movement in plants, or the action of earth-worms. 

If the belief in the immutability of species is now regarded 
as an exploded error by almost all who possess sufficient 
scientific knowledge to understand the argument against it, 
the triumph has certainly not been gained through the ab- 
sence of opposition. Refutations, so called, strictures upon, 
exposures of Darwinism have appeared by the score, and 
it is noteworthy that the more recent the attempts to put 
it down the less power they seem to show. Nor was it 
in England alone that the evolution theory encountered 
hostility. There is a modern world of thought which, as 
regards the possession of knowledge and of a common 
passion for the attainment of truth, has a kind of ‘solidarity,’ 
causing it to correspond in matters intellectual to what the 
oixoupévyn of old was in matters political. The whole world 
of man, in this sense, was profoundly moved by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Darwin’s argument for evolution. If in England 
we have had Darwinism Examined, and (under the auspices 
of Cardinal Manning) Darwinism brought to Book, elsewhere 
there were Odservaciones contra el transformismo Darvinista, 
Errori et delirit del Darwinismo, Confutazione delle dottrine 
transformistiche di Huxley, Darwin, &c., Bemerkungen gegen 
Darwin's Theorie vom Ursprung der Speszics, and many other 
works of a similar nature. 

For English readers the chief representative of that section 
of Mr. Darwin’s opponents which possessed sufficient scientific 
knowledge to distinguish the weak points of his theory was 
Mr. St. George Mivart, to whose merits, previously to 
replying in detail to his objections, Mr. Darwin bears the 
following testimony :— 

‘A distinguished zoologist, Mr. St. George Mivart, has recently 
collected all the objections which have ever been advanced by myself 
and others against the theory of natural selection, as propounded by 
Mr. Wallace and myself, and has illustrated them with admirable art 
and force.’ ! 

On the same page Mr. Darwin asserts that his opponent 
erroneously assumes him to ‘attribute nothing to variation 


1 See Zhe Origin of Species, Sixth Edition, p. 176. 
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Sdaeniidaiaphee of waned selection.’ Whether or how far Mr. 
Mivart has misunderstood or misrepresented the theory which 
he controverts we will not now discuss. Quite apart, how- 
ever, from the culpability or innocence, whether of the writer 
just named or of any other writer against whom a similar 
charge may have been made, the question as to what really 
was Mr. Darwin’s view on the point referred to is one of great 
interest. This point seems to us to be one of capital import- 
ance in regard to the compatibility of the Darwinian theory 
with religious belief, and we shall return to it later on. For the 
present it will suffice to say, before quoting Mr. Darwin’s own 
words on the subject, that science is as yet far from proving 
that all variation in living beings is due to natural selection, 
and that even if such a tenet formed part of Mr. Darwin’s 
theory of development, we should be at liberty to reject it 
and yet admit the probability or even profess the belief that a 
process of development has taken place. It is, however, 
interesting, and it may be serviceable to remember, that Mr. 
Darwin never maintained that natural selection was the sole 
cause of the differentiation of species, and that, in point of 
fact, his fuller reflection and riper judgment at the time of 
publishing the latest edition of The Origin of Species, induced 
a lower instead of a higher estimate of its power. We now 
quote his words, premising that the variations to which 
he refers are those which ‘seem to us in our ignorance to 
arise spontaneously :’— 


‘It appears that I formerly underrated the frequency and value of 
these latter forms of variation, as leading to permanent modifications 
of structure independently of natural selection. But as my conclu- 
sions have Jately been much misrepresented, and it has been stated 
that I attribute the modification of species exclusively to natural 
selection, I may be permitted to remark that in the first edition of 
this w ork, and subseque ntly, I placed in a most conspicuous position 
—namely, at the close of the Introduction—the following words: “I 
am convinced that natural selection has been the main but not the 
exclusive means of modification.” ’! 


The importance, from a religious point of view, of the 
concession that the modification of species arises from other 
causes besides natural selection, and that, in fact, most of the 
minor variations on which when amplified in successive 
generations the rise of new species itself depends, are 
originated by unknown causes, was naturally overlooked in 


1 See The Origin of Species, Sixth Edition, p. 421. 
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the first heat of prejudiced opposition, and it has hitherto, 
perhaps, scarcely received due recognition. 

But we have not yet touched upon the most momentous 
portion or consequence of the doctrine of the development 
of species. If only the brute creation had been in question, it 
is not probable that either the interest in the subject or the 
opposition to the new views would have been greater than 
such as are usually excited by novel scientific theories. But 
it was immediately seen that any answer to the question how 
lower species were originated must have some bearing upon 
the question of the origin of man. There is, it is true, a 
broad gulf, and Mr. Darwin reasserts the fact, between the 
least intelligent race of men and the most intelligent of 
animals, between the lowest savage and the highest ape; but 
man shares so much with other terrestrial forms of life that 
the difficulty was at once perceived of scientifically separating 
his origin from that of the organic world generally. On the 
traditional view there had been a common origin for all. 
Every species had been called suddenly into being by the fiat 
of Creative Will; though this doctrine was held compatible 
with the religious view of special spiritual endowments for 
man. It seemed now, erroneously as we believe, that instead 
of Creative Will the mechanical action of material forces was 
to be substituted as the primal cause of the varied life around 
us, and, erroneously again as we believe, that the doctrine of 
evolution would require us, instead of saying ‘God created 
man in His own image, to say, ‘Man became by natural 
development.’ 

The apprehensions of an extension of the evolution theory, 
so as to include man, proved to be well founded when 7he 
Origin of Species was followed, after no long interval, by Zhe 
Descent of Man, a work which ‘included the detailed exposi- 
tion of Selection in Relation to Sex. The classes of facts 
which, along with many of the others already used in support 
of the general theory of development, were now called to 
testify that the human species is the outcome of the same 
laws as those which have produced all other terrestrial 
organisms, and that, in particular, man shares with the other 
Mammalia descent from a common ancestor, are those of 
Homological structure, Embryological development, and 
Rudimentary organs. Our space will not allow of a detailed 
exposition of the argument, but the following quotation may 
sufficiently indicate one portion of it :— 

‘Man is constructed on the same general type or model with 
other mammals, All the bones in his skeleton can be compared with 
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corresponding bones in a monkey, bat, or seal. So it is with his 
muscles, nerves, blood-vessels, and internal viscera. The brain, the 
most important of all the organs, follows the same law.’ ! 


Mr. Darwin points also to the communicability of diseases 
from certain animals to man, such as hydrophobia, variola, 
and glanders, in order to show a similarity of the structure of 
the blood. 

In speaking of the repugnance which his theory of the 
Descent of Man excited, Mr. Darwin assigned as its cause the 
feeling of pride. He compared it to the arrogance which in 
former days induced men to claim descent from heroes and 
demigods. That the idea of brute descent and of relationship 
to the species below us had in it something humiliating is 
not to be denied, but we venture to say that it was far from 
being an adequate cause of the dismay which the new 
scientific doctrine spread far and wide. It is a scientific law 
that the same cause acting on the same material produces the 
same effects. But the effect of the doctrine on some minds 
has been notoriously the opposite of dismay. It was received 
with exultation, it was flourished in triumph by sceptics, 
materialists, et hoc genus omne. The only thing about it that 
did not please them was that the author did not carry his 
conclusions far enough. He stopped short where the evidence, 
which had so far satisfied him, failed. But with them evolu- 
tion by mechanical causes was so good a thing that it was 
impossible to have too much of it. 

The repugnance of some men to a theory thus welcomed 
by others, cannot be sufficiently explained by human pride. 
Another scientist hit the mark much more in the centre when 
he declared that the new scientific ideas would have encoun- 
tered much less opposition if the nature and destiny of man 
had not seemed to be involved. The same ideas excited 
alarm in some quarters, and exultation in others, because to 
both they appeared destructive of religion. This was not 
indeed the view that Mr. Darwin held of the theory which 
he propounded, even with its large claims in behalf of natural 
selection. ‘I see no good reason, he says, in the conclusion 
of The Origin of Spectes, ‘why the views given in this volume 
should shock the religious feelings of any one? And it 
should always be borne in mind that, like some other great 
English scientists, he could reconcile for himself compre- 
hensive acquaintance with science and advanced theories with 
a belief in the existence and government of God. While he 


1 See The Descent of Man, p. 10. 2 P, 421. 
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denies the possession by aboriginal man of ‘the ennobling 
belief in the existence of an omnipotent God,’ contending 
that numerous races of savages are known to have existed 
and still to exist ‘who have no idea of one or more gods, 
and who have no words in their languages to express such an 
idea,’ ' he goes on to assert that ‘the question is of course 
wholly distinct from that higher one, whether there exists a 
Creator and Ruler of the universe,’ and this question, he 
declares, ‘has been answered in the affirmative by the highest 
intellects that have ever lived.’? Such words as these awaken 
the desire to know more than we do of the inner religious 
sentiments of their author, and if ever such a desire is a legiti- 
mate one it certainly is so in regard to a writer whose com- 
manding intellect has exercised so momentous an influence 
upon the world. 

But it is time that we should address ourselves more 
particularly to some of the points at which Mr. Darwin's 
theory appears to be in contact with religious belief. We 
shall not attempt to give a complete solution of the problems 
which that contact raises. It may be that some of the 
questions are not yet ripe for solution. Our aim will be the 
more modest one of offering a few suggestions that may be 
of some service. 

Let us begin by assuming that the doctrine of the develop- 
ment of species is a truth. For this development, be it remem- 
bered, vast periods of time, zons consisting of decades of 
millions of years, are required. We do not propose to discuss 
the question whether astronomical physics will allow such an 
extension of time in the past as the theory has been under- 
stood to require, or whether the period which may be assigned 
by scientific conjecture to the past existence of the earth in 
a condition to support life is’ sufficient for the evolution 
theory. Mr. Darwin himself recognises in the limits which 
Sir W. Thompson and others are disposed to set to the past 
planetary life of the earth, if those limits were scientifically 
established, the most formidable obstacle which his theory has 
encountered. It is not, however, for the purpose of emphasizing 


1 Professor Max Muller, it may be remembered, asserts the contrary 
in the Hibbert Lectures for 1878. He tells us, and no higher authori:y 
on the point can be found, that there is no language known into which 
it is impossible to translate the Lord’s Prayer, and that no race of men 
exists so utterly destitute as to have no idea of one or more gods. The 
controversy as to whether religion is a universal feature of humanity has 
been one of long duration, but it ought to be considered as finally settled 
in the affirmative. 

2 The Descent of Man, p. 65. 
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this difficulty that we now refer to the enormous length of 
time during which the earth has been arriving at its present 
condition. 

Nor can we give more than a passing glance at the 
thought, the truth of which was recognized by more than one 
ancient Hebrew writer, and which is quite in harmony with 
the deepest philosophical reasoning of the modern world, 
that to a Supreme Mind watching the development of the 
universe, or, as we prefer to say, to the Mind of Him Who is 
the Creator and the ever-living Ruler of it, time has no such 
meaning as it has for us. There was formerly an argument 
raised against the truth of Christianity, to the effect that it 
has now been in the world for more than eighteen centuries, 
and yet many millions remain, more than half the population 
of the globe, in fact, who are not even nominally Christians, 
and consequently that Christianity is a failure and not of 
Divine origin. If the theory of development is true, the 
progress of Christianity, so far from having been slow, when 
measured by the rate of other terrestrial advances, has been a 
marvel of rapidity. 

If the doctrine of development is true, and man himself 
is the outcome of that long process, is it not a striking 
thought that an operation of such colossal magnitude should 
produce as one of its results a being capable of deciphering 
the traces that the vis creatrix, which for the moment we do 
not otherwise define, has left of its modus operandi? Does 
not such a fact, if fact it be, seem utterly irreconcilable with 
any theory which seeks to refer all things to the blind working 
of unconscious physical forces? Is it conceivable that the 
interaction of such forces could give rise to that which 
understands, if it be but partially, and can descry, if it be 
but dimly, the course of the rise of what we call nature? 
We at least cannot but believe that such a result is and will 
ever appear to the mass of thinking men to be an zntended 
result ; that consequently it points irresistibly to that over- 
ruling Personal Power, Whose existence the highest intellects 
that ever lived have held fora certainty; and proves that this 
finite being, man, this creature of a day, besides what he 
shares in common with the animated creation around him, 
has also something in common with that overruling Power. 
It appears to us that the pretension to: possess truth at all is 
equivalent to the assertion of a Divine lineage; that, in short, 
all science, so far as it is real science, is, so far as it extends, a 
transcript, in the finite consciousness, of the thoughts of an 
Infinite Mind, and thus proclaims the marvellous insight of 
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that ancient writer who declared that ‘God created man in 
His own image.’ 

There are other differentie of man, qualities which no 
mere animal shares with him, which point in the same direction 
as his passion for and possession, if it be only a partial 
possession, of truth. Amongst these is his pursuit, however 
fitful and erratic, of an absolute ideal of right conduct, a 
pursuit which the oldest written memorials of the race, the 
Egyptian, show to have characterized man from the earliest 
dawn of history, and which no theory of social instincts has 
hitherto satisfactorily accounted for. The conditions of social 
life may undoubtedly have done much to foster many right 
habits of social conduct, but it is inconceivable that they 
should have set men on the search for a standard of perfection 
far transcending the ordinary demands of social intercourse, 
and that they should have invested the awful figure of Duty 
with a sacredness and a majesty which were not theirs to 
bestow. 

Such facts as the foregoing seem to us to show that if 
development has been the method by which the various forms 
of terrestrial life, including man, have been originated, natural 
selection is by no means a sufficient account of the means 
whereby it has been effected. We are not disposed to deny 
large influence to secondary causes, and in particular to 
natural selection in the perpetuation of useful variations, and 
in regard to the facts of geographical distribution. An illus- 
tration by example may here be of use. We borrow the 
following particulars from Mr. Wallace :— 


‘ Concealment more or less complete is useful to many animals, 
and absolutely essential to some. Those which have numerous 
enemies from which they cannot escape by rapidity of motion find 
safety in concealment. Those which prey upon others must also be 
so constituted as not to alarm them by their presence or their 
approach, or they would soon die of hunger. Now it is remarkable 
in how many cases nature gives this boon to the animal. .... 
Desert animals as a rule are desert coloured... .. The lion is 
almost invisible when crouched upon the sand, or among desert 
rocks and stones. Antelopes are all more or less sandy-coloured. 
The camel is pre-eminently so... .. Desert birds are still more 
remarkably protected by their assimilative hues. .. . . Only in the 
tropics, among forests which never lose their foliage, do we find 
whole groups of birds whose chief colour is green.’ ! 


Doubtless in the case of animals needing protective 


1 See Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection, by Alfred 
Russel Wallace (Second Edition, London 1871), pp. 49-52. 
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colouring, natural selection would continually weed out any 
varying individuals which were so unfortunate as to be born 
with a conspicuous coat, and would give a better chance of 
perpetuation to any cases of better protective colouring. 
But it is obvious that the perpetuation. which natural selec- 
tion may have been equal to, is a very distinct thing from the 
origination of variations, and especially of such variations as 
have bestowed upon man his god-like endowments. 

Mr. Darwin, as we have already seen, allows the influence 
of ‘unknown causes’ in producing most variations. The 
theist, therefore, is contradicting no demonstration of science, 
but, on the contrary, is furnishing the only principle which 
will account for the common properties of all living beings, 
for the identities of special sensation, such as sight, hearing, 
etc., that extend so widely, for the similarities of conscious- 
ness in regard to pleasure and pain which exist even between 
man and many insects, and, above all, the only principle 
which can explain the existence of man to himself, when he 
maintains that the development of species has been de- 
termined and guided by Divine Power. It is not for him to 
pronounce exactly where the line is to be drawn between the 
direct action of the Supreme Will, and the indirect action of 
the same Will through secondary causes. It is sufficient if 
he can perceive that a way is open by which the Eternal 
Mind can mould and direct for the accomplishment of His 
own wise purposes this universe, which owes its existence to 
Himself. Mr. Darwin believed in the existence and govern- 
ment of God. Such a belief is not compatible with the idea 
that an unbroken circle of secondary laws excludes the 
Power which first originated those laws, and whence they 
incessantly derive all their effectiveness, from all direct action 
upon His creation. Rather, all that we learn from the 
history of life, and from individual spiritual experience, con- 
spires to teach us that, if the co-existence of the Infinite 
and the finite is a perplexing mystery for a finite under- 
standing, the condition, the sine gud non, of progress and 
advancement for the finite is a continual bestowal of support, 
guidance, and elevating influence from the inexhaustible 
treasury of the Infinite. 

Perhaps the most alarming consequence that appeared to 
follow from the doctrine of the development of species was 
that, whatever large hopes might be based upon it for the 
future of the race, no other future could reasonably be hoped 
for or believed in for the individual man than may be 
expected for the lower animals. The fact that man’s future 
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destiny appeared to be involved was, as we have already 
said, one chief cause of the opposition to the new theory. 
If we could not affirm the immortality of brutes, the abandon- 
ment of the theory of special creation would, it was supposed, 
take away all ground for affirming the immortality of man. 

This argument appears to have had considerable weight 
for the minds of some whose appreciation of scientific 
reasonings disposed them to accept the doctrine of develop- 
ment while clinging to the belief in immortality. They have 
not shrunk from taking the only course that was open to 
them. They have boldly affirmed the immortality of brutes. 
We cannot but think that the effect of such a course must 
be to weaken the case which they desire to support. With- 
out venturing to dogmatize as to the Divine purposes in re- 
gard to the animal creation at large, we feel strongly that the 
argument for the immortality of man rests upon a totally 
distinct footing from any that may be urged in behalf of the 
animals below him. Instead of being based upon that which 
man shares in common with the rest of the animal world, its 
strength is derived from the great endowments which dis- 
tinguish him from it. 

The difficulties in the way of believing in a future life for 
the subject creation are enormous. At first sight, if we only 
think of the intelligent and affectionate companions of man, 
the difficulties do not appear so startling. But where is the 
line to be drawn? The principle must embrace all animal 
life ; ‘life apparent in the merest midge that floats ;’ life in 
the border-land that is hardly distinguishable from the vege- 
table kingdom (and why not the vegetable kingdom also ?) ; 
life in the cruel and untamed species ; and in this case either 
these must cease to be what they are, or the weaker will only 
live again to become the prey of the stronger. We may well 
hesitate before accepting this solution of the problem. 

But let us turn to the alternative view. Apart from the 
belief in revelation, which itself partly rests on similar founda- 
tions, the grounds for believing in our own future existence 
remain, it seems to us, precisely as they were, even if they do 
not derive additional strength from our increased perception 
of the laws of animal life. We seem to have learnt more 
clearly than before that no species has been endowed with, 
or been permitted to acquire, instincts or faculties which are 
useless, or, 2 fortiort, which are prejudicial to the species. 
Even of structures which seem to admit of some exceptions, 
owing to the inheritance of parts which may have been useful 
to some progenitor, but which under altered circumstances 
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the descendant no longer needs, Mr. Darwin asserts as 
follows :— 

‘Natural selection will never produce in a being any structure 
more injurious than beneficial to that being; for natural selection 
acts solely by and for the good of each. No organ will be formed, 
as Paley has remarked, for the purpose of causing pain, or for doing 
an injury to its possessor. . . . After the lapse of time, if any part 
comes to be injurious, it will be modified; or if it be not so, the 
being will become extinct, as myriads have become extinct.’ ! 


Let us also bear in mind that if the struggle for existence 
and the consequent war between various species awaken in 
us distressing thoughts, Mr. Darwin bids us console ourselves 
with the full belief that no fearis felt? by the victims of 
slaughter. 

Are we to believe that man is the single exception to these 
beneficent laws? Is it for no useful purpose, is it in order 
that he alone may experience fruitless desire and hopeless 
fear, that he has been permitted to acquire the knowledge 
that he lives, and that he will one day die, that he has learnt 
to shrink from annihilation, and to formulate to himself the 
desire of future existence? It seems to us that if there is 
truth in such considerations as those previously urged in 
support of the belief that a Supreme Will has determined 
the course of nature, and after whatever method created man, 
there can be but one answer to these questions. The dread 
of annihilation and the longing for a future existence have 
their roots deep in the noblest elements of human nature. 
Howsoever some scientists may turn their thoughts away 
from that dark shadow which for them no ray of faith illu- 
mines, the scientific passion itself for truth and knowledge 
cannot but shrink from hopeless extinction. Mutual affec- 
tion, the knitting together and intertwining of human hearts, 
must be only productive of a prolonged and unalleviated 
pang in the event of bereavement, if death be regarded as 
the end of all. Why, too, if man shall have no future oppor- 
tunity of going on still towards perfection, is he capable of 
the lifelong pursuit of an ideal that, seen ever more and more 
clearly, still lures him on, though he never attains it? These 
thoughts appeal with varying force to different classes of 
minds ; but every one must confess—and the attempt to shut 
out thoughts of death implies the confession—that human 
life as distinguished from brute life has a character of incom- 
pleteness which proclaims it to be only a beginning and not 
the whole. 


1 See The Origin of Species, pp. 162, 163. 2 Ibid. p. 61. 
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To conclude. Whatever of truth there may be in the 
doctrines so ably advocated by the great scientist whom we 
have lately lost, amounts, from the religious point of view, to 
no more than an extension of our knowledge of the sphere of 
secondary laws. The fundamental doctrine of the theist is 
left precisely as it was. The belief in the great Creator and 
Ruler of the universe is, as we have seen, confessed by the 
author of these doctrines. The grounds remain untouched of 
faith in the Personal Deity Who is in intimate relation with 
individual souls, Who is their guide and helper in life, and 
Who can be trusted in regard to the great hereafter. 


ArT. VIIL—MODERN PAGAN POETRY. 


1. Poems and Ballads. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. (London, 1878.) 

. Songs before Sunrise. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. (London, 1875.) 


Ny 


3. Songs of Two Nations. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE. (London, 1875.) 

4. Poems and Ballads. Second Series. By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. (London, 1878.) 

5. Studies in Song. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
(London, 1880.) 

6. Songs of the Springtides. By ALGERNON CHARLES 


SWINBURNE. (London, 1880.) 

7. The City of Dreadful Night, and other Poems. By JAMES 
THOMSON. (London, 1880) 

8. Vane's Story, and other Poems. By JAMES THOMSON, 
(London, 1881.) 


By paganism in poetry, as in other things, we wish to express 
that mode of thought which is too positive to be called 
merely infidel or agnostic or atheist, too negative to be called 
pantheist or positivist. Its relation to religion is something 
like that of a bull to a red rag: in general it is unconscious 
of it and independent ; its life is not ordinarily affected by 
it; but when something calls its attention to it, it becomes 
furiously hostile, almost insane. The pagans of modern 
times try with some measure of success to return to the old 
pre-Christian life and way of thinking; they endeavour to 
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live in the present, not, as the agnostic or the secularist would 
say, because we can know nothing of God or of the other 
world, but simply because the present is, or seems to be, 
good and enjoyable, and they wish to enjoy what is good. 
But the dark shadow of eighteen centuries of religion is 
upon them, and whenever they see it they betray by their 
unhappiness or their rage that, after all, they can only share 
the pagan denial of Heaven, not the pagan satisfaction with 
this world. We wish to discuss the writings of the poet who 
seems to be the chief representative of this pagan element of 
thought or emotion in our day, and also, by way of contrast, 
to notice a remarkable writer who lived to a great extent 
unknown, and has died just as he seemed about to become 
famous. There are two clearly distinguished schools of 
modern paganism, the hopeful and the despairing ; and, as 
representatives of these, though there can be no question as 
to poetical superiority, we will take Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
James Thomson. 

Mr. Swinburne is at the head of that class of English 
poets who seem to have taken for their motto, Ars est osten- 
tare artem. Widely as they differ in every other respect, they 
have the common quality of giving prominence to the form 
and manner of poetry, rather than to the matter and mean- 
ing of it. Now, there are several difficulties which impede us 
in judging such poetry. In the first place we must beware of 
mistaking one kind of pleasure for another. Because we get 
from Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Rossetti the undoubted pleasure 
of melodious rhythm and ingenious arrangements of sounds, we 
must not forget that this is not the only pleasure that poetry has 
to afford. To give delight by asudden revelation of unsuspected 
beauty is the higher function of poetry, though this must be 
conveyed in the long-consecrated forms of rhythmical verse. 
In the second place we must beware of accepting without 
reserve the judgment of critics who are themselves poets. 
They are apt, and naturally so, to dwell on the mechanism of 
verse, on its mere form, and to study with interest and favour 
any poet who displays great mastery over form, regardless of 
the subject-matter of which he writes. In these technical 
points they recognize their own special difficulties, and they 
have undergone for these a special training. The matter of 
their works is personal and singular to themselves, the form 
and manner and technical rules are common to all artists, 
and can be criticized by appeal to common laws. And such 
criticism is most useful, and worthy of study by all. But it 
does not exhaust the facts, and it often tends to elevate un- 
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duly the ‘artistic’ writers. It does not follow that a poet 
who is greatly praised by poets will be liked by the mass of 
readers; nor does it follow that the mass of readers is wrong. 
Posterity is the sole judge of right and wrong in art, and 
‘posterity’ will consist, not of poets, but of readers of poetry. 
To anticipate, therefore, the final verdict upon any poems, we 
must look beyond the favourable opinion of poets, who in 
judging other men’s writings are chiefly interested in the 
technical mechanism of verse, and consider what the poems 
are to those who look in poetry for a worthy combination 
of sound and sense, for deep and beautiful thoughts embodied, 
not merely clothed, in lovely and harmonious forms. 

We do not wish to raise again the weary dispute as to 
form and matter in art, for we will concede that form is in- 
dispensable. We will go further, and for the sake of argu- 
ment concede that any matter will serve for poetry, and that 
it is the form alone which constitutes a poem ; but then, what 
is form? Surely it is the adaptation of expression to that 
which is expressed, so that a thought, a purely intellectual 
thing, becomes an image, and gains access to the mind by 
the various channels of sense and emotion and imagination. 
Verse and painting and sculpture make thought sensuous ; 
but sensuousness alone will not serve for art, without the 
thought. Now it is this absence of thought, of matter, that 
turns much of our modern art into artificiality ; the poet’s 
mind, having no object before it, works upon the form alone, 
and is conscious only of that. The result isthat we have lost 
even the emotional power which perfect form produces, and 
much of the verse that is now written leaves us as cold and 
unmoved as if we were reading the ‘metaphysical’ poets 
of the seventeenth century, or the complicated ingenuities of 
medizeval monks. , 

Mr. Swinburne, more than most contemporary poets, shows 
this defect of artificiality, of self-conscious form ; though, at 
the same time, more than others he redeems his verse by 
genuine fire and -vigour. He seems to have mistaken the 
means that should be unconsciously chosen for the end that 
a poet should consciously set before him. He has made too 
much of the mere tricks of the craft, those secrets of allite- 
ration and accent which Mr. Myers has so well described in 
his monograph on Wordsworth ; but in so doing he has for- 
gotten what Mr. Myers says in conclusion: ‘ What the poet's 
brain does not do consciously it does unconsciously; a selective 
action is going on in its recesses simultaneously with the 
overt train of thought, and on the degree of this unconscious 
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suggestiveness the richness and melody of the poetry will 
depend.’ It is because this mechanism is unconscious that 
the truest poetry can blend form and matter so perfectly ; 
the poet’s mind, fixed on its proper object, the thought, or 
the image, or the feeling, is stirred at last with the requisite 
emotion, and harassed by no doubts as to rhythm and cadence, 
vexed by no hesitation or slow selection, pours forth the har- 
monious whole, the poem. Let us, by all means, avoid one- 
sidedness in these matters; let us acknowledge the absolute 
necessity of form in art, but let us also own that form is not 
form when it hides the matter it should embody. 

In Mr. Swinburne’s lyrics, to which we will confine ourselves, 
the chief excellence, we should say, is the sense of splendid 
motion that he conveys by his verse. This is a quality that 
hardly ever deserts him. In his sonnets, indeed, and in other 
strictly regulated forms of verse, and in some later rather 
unfortunate attempts in metre and rhythm, we do not feel 
ourselves carried forward with the rush and impetuosity of 
movement that no one can resist in his more characteristic 
lyrics, But in these, even when his artificiality is most pro- 
minent, when his rhymes and alliterations are little short of 
audacious, the motion, as of a great tide, lifts us and carries 
us almost beyond the power of criticizing. For instance :— 


‘ O stout north-easter, 

Sea-king, land-waster, 
For all thine haste, or 

Thy stormy skill, 
Yet hadst thou never, 

For all endeavour, 
Strength to dissever 

Or strength to spill, 
Save of his giving 
Who gave our living, 
Whose hands are weaving 

What ours fulfil ; 
Whose feet tread under 
The storms and thunder ; 

Who made our wonder to work his will. 


‘ His years and hours, 
His world’s blind powers, 
His stars and flowers, 
His nights and days, 
Sea-tide and river, 
And waves that shiver, 
Praise God, the giver 
Of tongues to praise. 
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Winds in their blowing, 
And fruits in growing ; 
Time in its going, 
While time shall be ; 
In death and living, 
With one thanksgiving, 
Praise him whose hand is the strength of the sea.’ 


No one can deny the power here, and it is a power which 
is rare among modern poets, who are in general too self- 
conscious to be impetuous, too nice and careful in selecting 
their words to move swiftly and strongly. It is not for 
nothing that Mr. Swinburne can say 


‘ The sea-wind and the sea 
Made all my soul in me 
A song for ever,’ — 

for his poetry is endowed with much of the onward rush of 
tidal waves, even though very often it may have nothing but 
the mere motion and ceaseless sound of the ‘unfruitful sea.’ 
His peculiar excellence among poets is the combination of 
great ingenuity in the choice and disposal of words, and in 
the construction of his verses with a ‘swing’ and fire and 
motion that are among the highest qualities of poetry. 

The rhythm of verse is one thing, the sound is another. 
If we may use a musical illustration, we should call the first 
the melody of a poem, the other its harmony. But musical 
metaphors have done great harm in poetical criticism, and we 
do not wish to be led astray by them. The sound of verses 
is so far harmony that it depends upon the combination of 
mere syllables with each other, without much regard to the 
rhythm of the lines. In any more definite sense, it is not 
harmony, and cannot be. Now.every one must own the rich- 
ness and fulness of the sound of Mr. Swinburne’s verses. 
We may open the volumes at random, and we shall find no 
line that jars by harshness, or disappoints by thinness of 
sound ; the combination is always full, always rich and sweet. 
It would be an interesting study in the mechanism of poetry, 
the sounds and the rhythm and the ingenuity of language, 
to analyse, for instance, the verses called ‘Evening on the 
Broads,’ so as to understand the poet’s wonderful skill :-— 


‘Over two shadowless waters, adrift as a pinnace in peril, 
Hangs as in heavy suspense, charged with irresolute light, 
Softly the soul of the sunset upholden awhile on the sterile 
Waves and wastes of the land, half repossessed by the night. 
Inland glimmer the shallows asleep and afar in the breathless 
Twilight : yonder the depths darken afar and asleep.’ 
BB2 
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It is not given to the English language to emulate the full- 
sounding beauty of Greek or Italian, but in such lines as 
these Mr. Swinburne goes nearer to the unattainable than 
any poet of ours, except Milton. 

But richness of sound and rhythmical movement are not 
the only qualities that the finest verse ought to have; there 
are others, in which, in our opinion, Mr. Swinburne is 
strangely deficient. Though we have employed a musical 
metaphor to describe his beauty of sound, yet the whole 
effect of his verse is not musical. It is very difficult to 
explain one’s meaning in this matter, for it is a question to a 
great extent of personal tastes, of peculiarities of ear, and 
perhaps of memory. But there is a test which seems to 
prove that it is not only a personal want of appreciation that 
leads us to deny to Mr. Swinburne the highest qvality of 
song, but something apparent to all, and therefore a real 
defect in his poems. ‘The test is popular quotation. Lines 
are quoted when, by some indefinable charm of language that 
fits the thought, they have fixed themselves in men’s 
memories ; and the charm seems to consist partly in this, 
that the words are inevitable: they seem to be the only 
possible expression of the thought, and come to us, to use 
Coleridge’s beautiful image for the stars, with a feeling of 
recognition, rather than discovery, ‘like lords that are 
certainly expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their 
arrival,’ Just as in music each note and chord is led up to 
by its predecessors, and seems to be inevitable, so in the 
highest lyric poetry, which is, therefore, most truly musical, 
each word brings with it a sense of fulfilment, as of a want 
satisfied. Now Mr. Swinburne’s poems are hardly ever 
quoted. It is not unfair to expect this proof of popular 
appreciation from such comparatively modern poems. Many 
of his works have been published quite long enough to haunt 
men’s minds, had they the necessary charm and cadence. 
But while numberless lines of Mr. Tennyson, many of Mr. 
Arnold, some of Mr. Browning, in spite of his difficulty, 
dwell in the memory, and rise to the lips almost uncon- 
sciously, we doubt whether many, even of the professed 
students of poetry, are often haunted by the sound of Mr. 
Swinburne’s verses, beautiful though they undoubtedly are. 
And the reason is that, though they have richness, they 
lack music. Indeed, their richness is partly the cause of their 
want of music, for the quality we are trying to describe, the 
quality of lines such as the ‘Gather ye roses’ of Herrick, or 
‘Take, O take, those lips away,’ or Shelley’s ‘Music when soft 
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voices die,’ depends to a great extent upon their purity, not 
to call it simplicity. In Mr. Swinburne’s poetry the language 
is ornate and involved, and heavy with sound, if not with 
meaning ; each word seems chosen for itself, and has an in- 
dependent value, and the whole line or poem becomes clogged 
and over-loaded ; the attention is distracted from the whole, 
and is delayed upon each separate point of colour. In spite 
of the freedom and motion of the rhythm, there is so much 
laboriousness in the details that there is an utter loss of the 
sense of satisfaction, and the words are there because he put 
them there, and we know why he put them there, not because 
they are the only words that could be there. And this want 
of musical quality is a very serious defect, if, as we hold, it 
keeps poetry out of men’s memories; for as the giving of 
pleasure is, at least, one chief end of poetry, and there is no 
pleasure to be derived from reading equal to that of remem- 
bering verses, it would seem that this defect robs a poet of 
much of the power of attraction he might otherwise exercise. 

This defect is, of course, intensified by Mr. Swinburne’s 
looseness and vagueness of structure, both in particular 
sentences and in whole poems. The chief, or at least the 
first, impression that is left on the mind by Mr. Swinburne’s 
prose is surprise at the inability of a poet to keep his 
sentences within the limits of intelligible form ; but in poetry, 
at least, we expect clearness and definiteness of structure and 
outline. Mr. Swinburne, however, is so often overwhelmed 
with his own thoughts, and finds it unfortunately so easy to 
express in a parenthesis or a relative clause everything that 
he thinks, that even in his lyrics the structure is ungainly and 
straggling ; while as to his plays—we are oppressed with the 
memory of one passage in Erechtheus that rushes on for more 
than sixty lines without a full stop. Passages such as this 
from the Studtes in Song might be quoted in great number, 
and they seem to us clearly to violate the laws of structure, 
so involved and interminably parenthetical are they :— 


‘ More fair than all things born and slain of fate, 
More glorious than all births of days and nights, 
He bade the spirit of man regenerate, 
Rekindling, rise and reassume the rights 
That in high seasons of his old estate 
Clothed him and armed with majesties and mights 
Heroic, when the times and hearts were great 
And in the depths of ages rose the heights 
Radiant of high deeds done 
And souls that matched the sun 
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For splendour with the lightnings of their lights 
Whence even their uttered names 
Burn like the strong twin flames 
Of song that shakes a throne and steel that smites ; 
As on Thermopylz when shone 
Leonidas, on Syracuse Timoleon. 


This incoherence in particular sentences results in a similar 
want of compactness in whole poems. Where Mr. Swinburne 
chooses to bind himself by the strict laws of the sonnet or the 
ballade or the sestina, he is, of course, compelled to bring his 
lines to an end; but in his unfettered poems there really 
seems no reason why he should stop at one stanza, or at one 
ringing verse, more than at another. For instance, the very 
fine poem called ‘In the Bay’ consists of forty stanzas ; but 
there is no growth, no climax, no organic unity of structure ; 
each stanza is splendid in itself, but it does not lead on to the 
next; it bears no intelligible relation to the whole, and the 
poet leaves off apparently for no reason but that there are 
other subjects than Marlowe and Shelley on which to spend 
the labour of pouring forth sounding sentences. That this 
incoherence is a natural defect in Mr. Swinburne’s genius 
seems to be proved by the fact that he is least successful in 
his sonnets and ballades and other artificially limited forms of 
verse. They are ingenious, but they lack the movement and 
rush of his greater lyrics, and, being deficient, as are all his 
poems, in nervous force and condensed vigour, they have 
hardly any poetical vazson d’étre. Take, for example, any 
of Mr. Swinburne’s diatribes in sonnet form against the 
Czar, or that intricate failure ‘A Ballad of Frangois Villon,’ 
and his weakness when prevented from acquiring force 
by prolonged motion will be apparent. In other words, 
Mr. Swinburne’s genius to a great extent depends upon his 
incoherence, and when he is obliged to be concise he loses his 
strength. 

Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Swinburne, like every other real 
poet, breaks away from our easy generalizations, and con- 
tradicts our formule by some great anomaly in his work. 
Sometimes he is restrained and classical, clear in outline, 
pure in tone. Even in his earliest volume of lyrics, there 
were the beautiful lines to the memory of Walter Savage 
Landor :— 

‘In many a tender wheaten plot 
Flowers that were dead 


Live, and old suns revive ; but not 
That holier head. 
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‘ By this white wandering waste of sea, 
Far north, I hear 
One face shall never turn to me 
As once this year : 
‘ Shall never smile and turn and rest 
On mine as there, 
Nor one most sacred hand be prest 
Upon my hair. 
‘I came as one whose thoughts half linger, 
Half run before ; 


The youngest to the oidest singer 
That England bore.’ 


The whole short poem, of which these stanzas are a worthy 
specimen, is a model of tender grace and dignified reverence, 
in spite of some characteristic exaggeration of praise. It is 
generally the feeling of friendship that moves Mr. Swinburne 
to write in this pure and lofty style ; his elegies have a certain 
note which we miss from his other poems, even from the odes 
in which he seeks to commemorate the lives of those whose 
deaths he has mourned in simpler and more truly poetical 
tones. Few of his poems are more beautiful than those 
dedicated, in his second series of Poems and Ballads, to the 
memory of his father and of Barry Cornwall, though they 


have not the perfect restraint of the lines we quoted last. 
Still such stanzas as this are genuine and fine poetry :— 


‘Time takes them home that we loved, fair names and famous, 
To the soft long sleep, to the broad sweet bosom of death ; 
But the flower of their souls he shall not take away to shame us, 

Nor the lips lack song for ever that now lack breath. 
For with us shall the music and perfume that die not dwell, 
Though the dead to our dead bid welcome, and we farewell.’ 


But, on the whole, though we admit Mr. Swinburne’s 
truly poetical genius, though we have pointed out his special 
excellence as a poet, viz., the combination of movement with 
ingenuity, we must own that much of his work seems to us 
not poetry but rhetoric. M. Schérer has distinguished elo- 
quence, with which he holds rhetoric to be synonymous, from 
poetry, in his criticism of M. Taine’s high estimate of Byron : 
‘L’éloquence est le discours servant d’expression a |’émotion 
personnelle ; infiniment plus variée et plus désintéressée, la 
po¢sie est la manifestation au moyen du langage de cet 
élément du beau qui est en toute chose, et qu’il s'agit d’y 
sentir et d’en dégager.’ And he goes on to point out that 
French poets have always had a great tendency to be mere 
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rhetoricians : ‘ Nous ne savons pas sortir de nous-mémes pour 
nous livrer a la puissance propre de l’objet.’ Now, here M. 
Schérer has, we think, been misled, by his attention to his 
particular subject, Byron, into an undue limitation of his 
definition of eloquence, or rhetoric, or oratory. Poetry also 
may deal, and deal splendidly, with personal emotion ; so that 
this cannot be the special quality of rhetoric. Byron was 
perhaps a rhetorician, and he was certainly an egotist, but 
that does not prove that rhetoric is egotism, or that egotism 
is rhetoric. Accepting M. Schérer’s definition of poetry, is 
not eloquence distinguished from it by this fact, that while 
poetry has always one and one only object, the ‘element of 
beauty which is in everything, eloquence may be used as an 
instrument for any purpose, it may set before it any object ? 
A certain conviction and fire of emotion communicable to 
others by means of a potent command over language is elo- 
quence ; rhetoric, again, is mere mastery of language unac- 
companied by conviction or emotion. Poetry is neither of 
these ; though much that is called poetry is eloquence, and 
much, as for example the mechanical poems of the eighteenth 
century, is nothing but rhetoric. Poetry must always deal 
with that which we call beauty, or truth, or the secret of 
nature, or the interpretation of life; this the poet has to seek 
for, to feel, and to seize. It is this that gives poetry that 
accent of high sincerity which Mr. Matthew Arnold has so 
well illustrated ; for this is an object which holds the mind so 
that it cannot be thinking of itself or of its mode of expres- 
sion, still less of its audience. The poet sees the truth, and 
then the expression follows, pure and glowing with sincerity. 
Now, in Mr. Swinburne’s poems we find a wonderful mastery 
of language, considerable earnestness and conviction, at the 
service of any subject that may happen to present itself. 
There is the instrument, the eloquence, the rush of words, the 
pile of imagery, the wealth of epithets; but where is the truth, 
the beauty, the secret that the poet is to declare for us with 
all this apparatus? It is nowhere; he has seen nothing, and 
heard nothing, so he must write ‘about it and about it,’ and 
dress out his meagre material with the richest covering of 
gorgeous phrases: and this is eloquence, sometimes, perhaps, 
only rhetoric, but not poetry. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. Mr. Swinburne is 
not always merely eloquent, for, as we have said, he is a true 
poet. Sometimes he is able to make us see some truth of 
life, some hidden aspect of things; and then he is sincere, and 
simple, and strong. This occurs oftenest, we should say, 
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when he is giving expression to the pagan sentiment, espe- 
cially in its antagonism to Christianity. Whatever we may 
think of the truth or the excellence of paganism, still it is 
undoubtedly a living thing, a fact; and it is well that we 
should be made to feel it, and even, to a certain extent, to 
sympathize with it. And such a poem as ‘ The Garden of 
Proserpine’ enables us to understand the pagan horizon, the 
pagan satisfaction with this world, the pagan weariness, and 
contentment that life should end in annihilation ; and it does 
this by the force and sincerity of its tone. Mr. Swinburne is 
great in such a passage as this :— 


‘From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives for ever ; 
That dead men rise up never ; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.’ 


For that gives us, by its indefinable sound of truth, an insight 
into the souls of the men whom he represents, which it is 
well for us to have, and right that he should give, if he feels 
as they felt. 

But his numerous odes, sonnets, and ejaculations to Victor 
Hugo, his political manifestoes, his philosophical and religious 
poems, are all stamped with the mark of rhetoric; even con- 
viction is, at times, absent from them, and the writer seems 
to be lashing himself up by the mere sound of his verses into 
an unreal passion of admiration or of hate. Not that we 
believe that Mr. Swinburne is insincere in his professions of 
faith, but that his feeling is not really equal to what he says 
of it; the object is not clearly present to him, and he there- 
fore utterly fails to make us see it, or even to see that he sees 
it. The ‘ Birthday Ode to Victor Hugo’ and the ‘ Song for 
the Centenary of Landor’ are instances of this overwrought 
enthusiasm ; they leave us cold, unconvinced, and doubtful 
whether even Mr. Swinburne knows exactly what it is that 
he admires. Such poems, in fact, are not even eloquent, for 
they fail to communicate the speaker’s emotion to others ; 
they are merely rhetorical. It is not, therefore, strange that 
Mr. Swinburne should have so great an admiration for French 
poets in general, and for Victor Hugo in particular; for as 
M. Schérer says, this oratorical tone is a special defect of 
French poetry, and Victor Hugo is certainly not the least 
addicted to it.. And fine though it may be of its kind, and 
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satisfying to the mind in certain phases of feeling, it is not 
the highest poetry, and very often it is not poetry at all, but 
gorgeous declamation, useful for its special object, but not 
durable, for it does not permanently rouse, and purify, and 
elevate, nor will it, therefore, permanently delight. 

We have been led on to anticipate something of what we 
have still to say of Mr. Swinburne’s poems. We have studied 
his form with its good and bad qualities : we have now to turn 
to his matter, the thoughts that move him to poetical utter- 
ance. It is not easy to disentangle Mr. Swinburne’s meaning 
from the complicated shroud of words in which he clothes it, 
nor is it always worth the trouble. Still there are certain 
subjects to which he is continually recurring, and on these he 
has, or seems to have, definite and discoverable opinions. 
Nature, love, politics, religion, form the staple of his writings ; 
let us see what he has to teach the world on these subjects. 

The interpretation of nature is a worthy object of poetry : 
it is not the sole object, and indeed it is only in modern times 
that poets or painters have dealt with nature for herself alone, 
and not as a mere background to human action and emotion. 
But we find in Mr. Swinburne neither insight into nature’s 
secrets, nor a harmonious power of combining the outer world 
with man’s feelings. We have no flashes of sympathetic 
imagination, no results of a loving meditation on the sights 
and sounds of the world, such as not only Wordsworth but 
nearly all poets have given us; he does not teach us to see 
more, or to love more what we do see. He seldom enriches 
us with a perception of the relation between our life and the 
life of the world ; we do not find ourselves recalling lines of 
his when any natural sight is brought before us. He is, in- 
deed, prodigal of references to Nature, and few of his poems 
are without an abundance of epithets and images drawn from 
the outer world. But in general it is-an oratorical use that 
he makes of them; they are introduced more as figures of 
speech than as real images which the poet has seen, and in 
which his thoughts are naturally embodied. The same objects 
recur over and over again in his poems, and they often seem 
to us to be brought in more for their sound than for their 
imagery. ‘ Roses, for instance, is a beautiful sound at the 
end of a line, so Mr. Swinburne gives us many melodious 
verses about roses, which yet never tell us anything we did 
not all know before, and never associate the rose with a 
fresh emotion. The natural imagery of his poems is not 
accurate, and it would be commonplace and conventional 
were it not redeemed by the never-failing beauty of the sound 
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and rhythm into which he works it. In general it is only for 
the large obvious phenomena of nature that he has an eye; 
when he attempts to look more closely he fails, sometimes 
ludicrously, as in his tender apostrophe to the sundew, which 
happens to be one of the greediest of the insectivorous 
plants :— 
‘You call it sundew : how it grows, 
If with its colour it have breath, 
If life taste sweet to it, if death 
Pain its soft petal, no man knows : 
Man has no sight or sense that saith.’ 


Such poetical adaptations of nature as this are wanting in the 
primary essential of truth; they are not imaginative, but only 
rhetorical. 

We must make one important exception, however, to this 
account of Mr. Swinburne’s dealings with nature. When he 
speaks of the sea, of the winds that move it, of the sun that 
lightens it, of the plants that grow in it, of its motion, its 
sound, and its breath, we feel we are listening to a poet who 
sees and hears what he is describing. And this is especially 
the case when he speaks of the desolation of the sea, and the 
ruin it brings to the land. ‘By the North Sea,’ ‘A Forsaken 
Garden,’ ‘ Evening on the Broads,’ are instances of the great 
power with which Mr. Swinburne can describe the broad 
majestic changes of sea and sky, and the decay and death 
that prevail on the sea-shore. In ‘ By the North Sea,’ the 
dreary ‘land of utter death, where the sea is washing away 
the graves with ‘bare white piteous bones protruded,’ is sud- 
denly and vividly, to eye and ear, contrasted with the luminous 
splendour of the sea :— 

‘But afar on the headland exalted, 

But beyond in thé curl of the bay, 

From the depth of his dome deep-vaulted 
Our father is lord of the day. 

Our father and lord that we follow, 
For deathless and ageless is he ; 

And his robe is the whole sky’s hollow, 

His sandal the sea. 


‘Where the horn of the headland is sharper, 
And her green floor glitters with fire, 
The sea has the sun for a harper, 
‘The sun has the sea for a lyre. 
The waves are a pavement of amber, 
By the feet of the sea-winds trod 
To receive in a god’s presence-chamber 
Our father, the God. 
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‘Time, haggard and changeful and hoary, 

Is master and God of the land : 

But the air is fulfilled of the glory 
That is shed from our lord’s right band. 

O father of all of us ever, 
All glory be only to thee 

From heaven, that is void of thee never, 

And earth, and the sea. 


This is a good instance of Mr. Swinburne’s treatment of the 
one set of phenomena that he can speak of with sympathy 
and truth ; but even in his sea-poems we want at times more 
simplicity, less sound, and more clearness of outline: we want 
to see the waves, not only to hear them. In this one stanza 
of Clough’s there is more of the sea brought before our eyes 
than in hundreds of Mr. Swinburne’s rolling lines :— 


‘ For while the tired waves vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.’ 


Of Mr. Swinburne’s treatment of love there is no need to 
say much. It may be unfair to bring against him the youthful 
animalism of the first Poems and Ballads, for he has never re- 
turned to it. But he has never retracted it, and the poems 
are still published. This makes it impossible for us to avoid 
a fresh protest against the revolting and studied sensuality 
that ruined even the wonderful melody of his earliest lyrics. 
Nothing more corrupted and corrupting has been written, at 
least in our century and by one of our countrymen; and 
though since that time he has not written much of love, yet 
even in his few later utterances on the subject there is nothing 
lofty, nothing really pure: love is still for him mere animal 
passion, and can be but a transitory emotion :— 


‘ But his wings will not rest and his feet will not stay for us : 
Morning is here in the joy of its might ; 
With his breath has he sweetened a night and a day for us ; 
Now let him pass, and the myrtles make way for us ; 
Love can but last in us here at his height 
For a day and a night.’ 


Indeed, it is his earliest volume that contains the only worthy 
expression of the depth and height of love, and makes us feel 
that it has in it something more than a temporary physical 
emotion. In the splendid stanzas entitled ‘The Triumph of 
Time’ Mr. Swinburne has, we should say, almost consciously 
imitated Mr. Browning ; he is simpler in language, deeper in 
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thought, more sincere in tone and feeling, than in his other 
poems on the subject :-— 


‘I have given no man of my fruit to eat ; 
I trod the grapes, I have drunken the wine. 
Had you eaten and drunken and found it sweet, 
This wild new growth of the corn and the vine, 
This wine and bread without lees or leaven, 
We had grown as gods, as the gods in heaven, 
Souls fair to look upon, goodly to greet, 
One splendid spirit, your soul and mine. 


‘In the change of years, in the coil of things, 

In the clamour and rumour of life to be, 

We, drinking love at the furthest springs, 
Covered with love as a covering tree, 

We had grown as gods, as the gods above, 

Filled from the heart to the lips with love, 

Held fast in his hands, clothed warm with his wings, 
O love, my love, had you loved but me ! 


‘We had stood as the sure stars stand, and moved 

As the moon moves, loving the world ; and seen 

Grief collapse as a thing disproved, 
Death consume as a thing unclean. 

Twain halves of a perfect heart, made fast 

Soul to soul while the years fell past : 

Had you loved me once, as you have not loved ; 
Had the chance been with us that has not been.’ 


But this comparatively fine treatment of love is distinctly an 
exception. In general he is sensual, thin, and unintellectual, 
not to speak of the graver want of purity and reverence, when 
he writes of love. 

In his later poems the main subject has been freedom, 
and his most fervid utterances have been produced by the 
supposed triumphs or defeats of the cause of freedom in 
various nations, especially in France and Italy. Mr. Swin- 
burne, when he deals with freedom, or, indeed, with any 
political subject, speaks so much in the Continental manner, 
that it is difficult for English readers to sympathize with him, 
or even to understand him. We believe, though by the way 
Mr. Swinburne does not, that we in England have got a 
sufficient share of freedom, and that we have known for a 
long time what liberty means. But we hardly know the 
meaning of such a saying as this from ‘ Thalassius :’— 

‘Yea, one thing stronger and more high than God, 
Which, if man had not, then should God not be ; 
And that was Liberty.’ 
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That is our fault, Mr. Swinburne would probably say, and 
perhaps it is. But then this defect in us will partly account 
for a feeling of unreality that comes over us when reading Mr. 
Swinburne’s apostrophes to freedom, or his unlimited abuse 
of kings and priests, who are, he says, invariably enemies of 
freedom. It is all so abstract and intangible ; it bears so 
little relation to the real lives, the real wants, and joys, and 
sorrows of men, that the poet’s devotion to it cannot but 
sound to us forced and fruitless. Mr. Swinburne comes nearer 
to the concrete and the real in ‘ Christmas Antiphones’ than in 
any other poem; for here the poor and oppressed people 
declare their sufferings with more or less definiteness :— 

‘We whose mind is blind, 
Fed with hope of nought ; 
Wastes of worn mankind, 
Without heart or mind, 
Without meat or thought ; 


‘ We with strife of life 
Worn till all life cease, 
Want, a whetted knife, 
Sharpening strife on strife, 
How should we love peace ?’ 


But what has the poet got to offer as a remedy for this evil ? 


* Man shall do for you, 
Men the sons of man, 
What no God would do 
That they sought unto 
While the blind years ran. 


‘ Brotherhood of good, 
Equal laws and rights, 
Freedom whose sweet food 
Feeds the multitude 
All their days and nights, 
With the bread full-fed 
Of her body blest.’ 


And then Mr. Swinburne goes on with one of his favourite 
and unpleasing analogies between sacred and political things, 
which throw no light on anything but his own unworthiness 
to speak of religious subjects. Now, we cannot fairly expect 
from a poet clearly defined remedies for political and social 
evils, but we may be excused for finding such passages as this 
empty, and vague, and unsatisfying. The mere abstraction 
freedom can do nothing to diminish the undoubted wrongs 
and sufferings of the people, and those who feel these things 
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most deeply, and who are striving to remedy them, may 
well be impatient of the shallow verbiage of many of Mr. 
Swinburne’s declamations. We would not deny the force 
and fire which animate poems such as ‘A Marching Song, 
‘A Song in Time of Order, ‘ The Halt before Rome, and many 
others ; nor would we seem to deprecate the value of an ideal, 
even when it is a mere abstraction, remote from the real feel- 
ing of men. But poetry must be more than rhetoric—truth 
is more than conventionality ; and in Mr. Swinburne’s political 
poems the force is seldom more than the rhetorical force of 
an artificial emotion, and the message is a conventional catch- 
word proclaimed in diverse tones with no genuine sound of 
truth in them. 

Lastly, we come to Mr. Swinburne’s religion. Two things 
make it difficult and unpleasant to analyse his religious senti- 
ments. The first is his liking for sacred imagery applied to 
all sorts of subjects, as for instance in ‘Before a Crucifix,’ 
‘Christmas Antiphones,’ or ‘After Nine Years ;’ and the second 
is his allied peculiarity of adopting Biblical, and especially 
Old Testament, phraseology. He often seems to be speaking 
of religious subjects when in reality the religious language or 
imagery is metaphorical, and the subject is merely political or 
personal. This may sometimes serve as an excuse for what 
seems at first sight unspeakable and inexplicable blasphemy : 
as for example in some of the sonnets in Songs of Two Nations. 
We call it blasphemy, for though Mr. Swinburne professes to 
disbelieve in God, yet he acknowledges at times the attraction 
of our Lord’s Human Character ; and to speak in the way he 
has seemed to speak of One whom he cannot but own to be 
‘haply, ... loved past man’s utterance,’ though He was 
but man, would be blasphemy; so we may give him the 
benefit of the excuse, and it becomes, instead of blasphemy, 
strange coarseness and levity. The best mode of studying 
Mr. Swinburne’s religious ideas is, then, to pass by, as far as 
possible, all his references to Christianity, noticing only that, 
like his politics, his religious polemics are Continental ; for his 
main idea is that priests are the causes of all evils, and have 
corrupted whatever of truth or human sympathy was in 
Christ’s teaching, by their dogmas :— 


‘ The tree of faith ingraffed by priests 
Puts its foul foliage out above thee, 
And round it feed man-eating beasts 
Because of whom we dare not love thee ; 
Though hearts reach back and memories ache, 
We cannot praise thee for their sake.’ 
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Like the French unbelievers he sees no distinctions between 
Christians, but treats all as if they were Ultramontanes, 
making, it is hardly too much to say, the temporal power of 
the Pope a pretext for reviling all religion. 

As to Mr. Swinburne’s own belief, it is somewhat difficult 
to pronounce, for we have found it very hard to discover what 
he really thinks. The chief poems in which he gives us his 
religion, or quasi-religion, are the ‘Hymn of Man,’ ‘ Hertha,’ 
‘Genesis,’ ‘On the Downs, and the Prelude and Epilogue to 
the Songs before Sunrise. In these poems there seems to be 
a mixture, or rather an alternation, of two forms of belief, 
a kind of Pantheism, and a kind of Positivism ; and again, 
especially in the Prelude, there is an expression of belief 
in each man’s individual soul, which sounds like an appeal 
to conscience. Now, clearly, Pantheism is one thing, and 
Positivism another; and the two are scarcely compatible. 
In ‘Hertha’ and ‘Genesis’ Mr. Swinburne seems to be 
trying to describe Pantheism, the spirit or soul which is in 
everything :— 

‘I am that which began ; 
Out of ine the years roll ; 
Out of me God and man ; 
I am equal and whole ; 
God changes, and man, and the form of them bodily ; Iam the soul.’ 

And again, in ‘On the Downs,’ he tells how ‘in all men 
love and loathe’ there is ‘one God at growth.’ But this 
Pantheism, which is vaguer than is usual even with Pantheism, 
is more often deposed for the Positivist dogma that Man is 
God, or rather the soul of man, of which all souls form part. 
This is the thought that is so vigorously and, in places, 
grandly expressed in the ‘Hymn of Man. God, as we know 
Him, is only the creation of the human mind; and the real 
God is the impersonal common soul of man :— 

‘Thou and I and he are not gods made men for a span, 
3ut God, if a God there be, is the substance of men which is man. 
Our lives are as pulses or pores of his manifold body and breath ; 
As waves ot his sea on the shores where birth is the beacon of death. 
We men, the multiform features of man, whatsoever we be, 
Recreate him of whom we are creatures, and all we only are he.’ 

Against this human God are set ‘things,’ by which we 
take Mr. Swinburne to mean the outer world, all that is not 
man, and that man has to contend with :— 

‘ Things are cruel and blind ; their strength detains and deforms : 
And the wearying wings of the mind still beat up the stream of 
their storms.’ 
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But man has found freedom and will depose the God he 
himself has made, and will conquer death, for—— 
* Men perish, but man shall endure ; lives die, but the life is not dead,’ 
and will end by subduing ‘things’ : 
‘Glory to Man in the highest ! for Man is the master of things.’ 


We do not know that it is worth while to follow the 
windings of Mr. Swinburne’s religious imagination more 
closely. The strange confusion of metaphysical abstractions 
and scientific speculations and political ideals, the contradic- 
tions between his own notion of ‘things’ which are ‘cruel 
and blind’ and his belief in nature, which is on man’s side in 
his struggle for freedom, the parodies of Christianity, make 
the analysis of these poems an unwelcome task. And yet 
Mr. Swinburne is much read, and expresses with peculiar 
vagueness, but still with almost unique force, the confused 
thoughts of many minds. It is well, therefore, that we should 
know what he thinks, if it can be known. But it is difficult 
to be patient with it ; when we think of the actual state of 
the world, even as Mr. Swinburne himself describes it, of the 
sin and degradation and folly and weakness, it is hard not to 
despise a mind that can be content with declaring that ‘man 
is the master of things.’ We would rather turn to a finer 
and a truer though still imperfect doctrine, to that belief in 
man’s soul which is unencumbered with vague metaphysics, 
or the contest with ‘things’; and here we may hope we find 
the poet’s real faith :— 

‘ But weak is change, but strengthless time, 

To take the light from heaven, or climb 
The hills of heaven with wasting feet. 
Songs they can stop that earth found meet, 

But the stars keep their_ageless rhyme ; 
Flowers they can slay that spring thought sweet, 

But the stars keep their spring sublime ; 
Passions and pleasures can defeat, 

Actions and agonies control, 

And life and death, but not the soul. 

‘ Because man’s soul is man’s God still, 

What wind soever waft his will 
Across the waves of day and night 
To port or shipwreck, left or right, 

By shores and shoals of good and ill; 
And still its flame at mainmast height 

Through the rent air that foam flakes fill 
Sustains the indomitable light 

Whence only man hath strength to steer 

Or helm to handle without fear. 
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‘ Save his own soul’s light overhead, 
None leads him, and none ever led, 
Across birth’s hidden harbour-bar, 
Past youth where shoreward shallows are, 
Through age that drives on toward the red 
Vast void of sunset hailed from far, 
To the equal waters of the dead ; 
Save his own soul he hath no star, 
And sinks, except his own soul guide, 
Helmless in middle turn of tide. 


‘No blast of air or fire of sun 

Puts out the light whereby we run 

With girdled loins our lamplit race, 

And each from each takes heart of grace 
And spirit till his turn be done, 

And light of face from each man’s face 
In whom the light of trust is one ; 

Since only souls that keep their place 
By their own light, and watch things roll, 
And stand, have light for any soul. 


‘A little time we gain from time 
To sit our seasons in some chime, 
For harsh or sweet or loud or low, 
With seasons played out long ago 
And souls that in their time and prime 
Took part with summer or with snow, 
Lived abject lives out or sublime, 
And had their chance of seed to sow 
For service or disservice done 
To those days dead and this their son. 
‘ A little time that we may fill 
Or with such good works or such ill 
As loose the bonds or make them strong 
Wherein all manhood suffers wrong. 
By rose-hung river and light-foot rill 
There are who rest not ; who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill 
At the sun’s hour of morning song, 
Known of souls only, and those souls free, 
The sacred spaces of the sea. 


Here let us leave Mr. Swinburne, for this is the utmost 
height his teaching can attain. And that this is but poor 
material for poetry after all will only make us wonder the 
more at the skill and power of the poet. Maimed as it is, 
however, it is Mr. Swinburne’s belief in the soul of man that 
dignifies his thought, and raises his conception of freedom to 
an ideal. Freedom is his religion, and it could be a religion 
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only to one who believes that there is a spirit in man that is 
worthy to be free; and for this faith and for the ringing 
proclamation of it in poetry we are grateful. 

We have said that we wish to notice Mr. James Thomson 
chiefly as a representative of a different paganism from that 
of Mr. Swinburne ; for it would be absurd to compare the 
two writers as to their poetical power. Both in quality and 
quantity Mr. Thomson is obviously inferior to Mr. Swinburne. 
But there is a tone of sincerity and straightforwardness in his 
poetry which is often strangely wanting in the artificial 
mannerisms of contemporary writers. In Mr. Thomson we 
seem to have returned to the simpler, more direct style of 
earlier generations, though it is impossible to call him an 
imitator of any previous writer. Probably the chief influences 
that formed his verse were German and Italian rather than 
English, Heine and Leopardi rather than Wordsworth or Keats. 
But Mr. Thomson’s style is in essentials his own, and we 
cannot describe it better than by saying that it is a combina- 
tion of very rich and lofty imagery, with a directness which 
not unfrequently sinks into baldness, and sometimes into 
vulgarity. This one stanza will show how powerful and rich 
such a style can be at its best :-— 


‘ How the moon triumphs through the endless nights ! 
How the stars throb and glitter as they wheel 
Their thick processions of supernal lights 
Around the blue vault obdurate as steel ! 
And men regard with passionate awe and yearning 
The mighty marching and the golden burning, 
And think the heavens respond to what they feel.’ 


But we cannot honestly say that Mr. Thomson always writes 
like this. His devotion to Heine has apparently led him to 
interpose unexpected pieces of irony or humour in his other- 
wise serious poems; but we must own that, save for their 
occasional bitterness, they do not remind us much of Heine. 
Vane's Story is almost utterly defaced by the incongruous 
mixture of grave and gay; the gay being both bitter and 
vulgar. In the two idylls, Suuday at Hampstead and Sunday 
up the River, Mr. Thomson has spoilt a very original and 
attractive subject by the most commonplace and almost 
coarse jocularity. He would retort, perhaps, that as a demo- 
cratic poet he writes of the people for the people, and that if 
we do not like Cockney merriment we need not read a 
Cockney poet. But it is because Mr. Thomson is a poet, 
with a poet’s delicacy and loftiness, that we protest against 
the intrusion of ‘Jameson’s Irish Whisky, with jocular 
cc2 
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laudations which are not comic but nauseous, into a poem 
which in many parts is a revelation of the pure and bright 
side of many a hidden hard-worked life. The poetry of the 
vulgar need never be vulgar poetry, as Mr. Thomson himself 
has sufficiently proved by such lines as these, in which the 
lover describes the girl coming to meet him on the bridge for 
their Sunday up the river :-— 
‘ The strange faces brighten in meeting her glances ; 
The strangers all bless her, pure, lovely, and free ; 
She fancies she walks, but her walk skips and dances, 
Her heart makes such music in coming to me.’ 


But of course the main interest of Mr. Thomson’s poetry 
lies in such poems as the City of Dreadful Night, in which he 
pours out the full bitterness of the hearts of those 


‘ Whose faith and hope are dead, and who would die.’ 


It is difficult to estimate rightly this and other similar poems 
of Mr. Thomson’s, because though it is by no means an 
artistic whole, but imperfect and fragmentary, yet the impres- 
sion it leaves is the impression of the whole rather than of 
any of the parts. It is therefore difficult to give quotations 
which shall explain why the poem impresses one; and it is 
still harder to give a description of the whole which shall do 
so, for the poem, as we said, is fragmentary. After reading 
it we fail to find any one passage which quite comes up to the 
feeling which the poem has created; we seem to be per- 
petually just coming to it, and just missing it. The reason 
seems to be, that in Mr. Thomson the imagination so over- 
whelmed the other faculties, that both the total unity of the 
subject and the working out of the details are lost in the dark 
atmosphere of despair that his imagination could cast round 
his object. Another instance of what we mean will be found 
in the hard, dry, weird horror of the stanzas called Ju the 
Room, where there is no beauty, no thought, no poetry, but 
sheer imagination revelling in the grotesque terror of the 
scene it is picturing. Weseem to see and feel the chamber 
of the dead man, and by that impression everything else is 
obscured and lost. And in The City of Dreadful Nighi the 
impression of utter misery and heavy despair is communicated 
more powerfully than in any poem we know, at least of our 
own country. Whether such an impression be a legitimate 
aim of poetry we do not wish to decide; at least it may be 
said that whatever element of beauty there may be in 
pessimism, Mr. Thomson has displayed it in such passages as 
that of the Sphinx and the Angel. But pessimism is no new 
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thing, even in poetry; what is new, or at least what is 
especially powerful in Mr. Thomson’s poem, is the impatience 
of pessimism, the refusal to take the sorry consolation that 
the secularist offers, the ‘cold rage’ with which even the 
refuge of death is rejected. He has seen what life might be, 
and he cannot rest satisfied with his pessimism. 


‘The man speaks sooth, alas ! the man speaks sooth : 
We have no personal life beyond the grave ; 
There is no God ; Fate knows no wrath nor ruth: 
Can I find here the comfort which I crave? 


‘In all eternity 1 had one chance, 
One few years’ term of gracious human life : 
The splendours of the intellect’s advance, 
The sweetness of the home with babes and wife ; 


‘The social pleasures with their genial wit ; 
The fascination of the worlds of art ; 
The glories of the worlds of nature, lit 
By large imagination’s glowing heart ; 


‘The rapture of mere being, full of health ; 
The careless childhood and the ardent youth, 
The strenuous manhood winning various wealth, 
The reverend age serene with life’s long truth : 


‘All the sublime prerogatives of man ; 
The storied memories of the times of old ; 
The patient tracking of the world’s great plan 
Through sequences and changes myriadfold. 


“This chance was never offered me before; 
For me the infinite Past is blank and dumb: 
This chance recurreth never, nevermore ; 
Blank, blank for me the infinite To-come. 


* And this sole chance was frustrate from my birth, 
A mockery, a delusion ; and my breath 
Of noble human life upon this earth 
So racks me that I sigh for senseless death. 


* My wine of life is poison mixed with gall, 
My noonday passes in a nightmare dream, 
I worse than lose the years which are my all: 
What can console me for the loss supreme? 


«Speak not of comfort where no comfort is, 
Speak not at all : can words make foul things fair? 

Our life’s a cheat, our death a black abyss : 
Hush and be mute, envisaging despair.’ 
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This represents, not Mr. Thomson’s highest point in 
poetry, but the interesting element in his thought. Finer 
poetry he has written, as in some stanzas /o Our Ladies 
of Death, and in the really splendid Lord of the Castle of 
Indolence, in which he shows once more his appreciation of 
the bright side of life. But we have not space to dwell on 
these, and must therefore, in conclusion, simply call attention 
to the startling contrast between these two un-Christian 
poets. 

Paganism like Mr. Thomson’s is one of the facts of life 
which the jubilant paganism of Mr. Swinburne refuses to 
face. Pessimism may be a false theory of life, but the misery 
which causes and is caused by it is in the world, and Man, 
before he can become the Master of ‘things, must master 
his own despair. The mind cannot but demand a theory of 
life which shall face, if it does not explain, all the facts; and 
unless Mr. Swinburne can prove to us that, in the struggle for 
existence, his paganism will survive, and the paganism of 
pessimism will vanish, it must be acknowledged that we have 
some justification in clinging to a faith which is founded upon 
those very facts that he ignores. We do not appeal to any 
profound philosophy, but to the simplest and best-known 
sayings of Christ, when we assert that Christianity is strong 
and durable because Christ recognized the feelings of despair 
and misery that have always existed in human nature. The 
religion which offers rest to the weary and heavy-laden will 
outlast many systems of hasty and confident optimism, adorned 
though they may be by the richest fascination of poetry. 


ArT. VIIIL—THE WRITINGS AND LIFE OF 
SCOTUS ERIGENA. 


. De Divisione Nature. (Published at Oxford by Thomas 
Gale, 1681.) British Museum. 

2. J. Scotus Evrig. in Fohan. (Published by M. Ravaisson.) 
Rapports au Ministre de Vinstruction publique sur les 
Bibliothéques des départements de l Ouest, suivies de pices 
inédites. Paris, 1841. 

. Fean Scote Evigene et la Philosophie Scolastique. S, RENE 
TAILLANDIER. Paris, 1873. 
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THE Pope has recently revived an interest in the Schoolmen, 
by advising a renewed application to the works of S. Thomas 
Aquinas. To follow accurately the close-knit syllogisms of 
the angelical doctor requires great effort, and is no doubt an 
excellent training for the logical powers. The European 
mind has issued from the Middle Ages, greatly strengthened 
by its violent, though somewhat confined, exercise in the 
schools. In spite of this we may well question the pre-emi- 
nent advantage of returning in general to studies which have 
indeed played a noble part in the cause of Christianity and 
the development of thought, but have long since fulfilled their 
allotted task. Leo XIII. has, however, conferred a perma- 
nent benefit by turning attention to an important moment in 
the history of Philosophy and Christianity : a moment, which, 
from its position, must contain some of the germs which have 
unfolded themselves in the difference between ancient and mo- 
dern thought. English writers allow themselves to speak in a 
strangely careless manner about the Schoolmen. Those who 
have penetrated at all into the volumes which, thick with 
dust, encumber some of our libraries, return with scraps of 
knowledge ill-arranged or imperfectly understood, like tra- 
vellers from some undescribed land with tales.about which 
they need not be very particular, as no one is likely to find 
his way there to inquire for himself. Others have all their 
information at second-hand, and, while attempting to teach,! 
do not even affect to conceal their ignorance. That the 
necessary documents for the study of Scholasticism exist at 
all, is, in great part, owing to the affectionate care with which 
the Church of Rome has preserved the memories and works 
of her great men. Towards the time when a Roman Catholic 
revival was attempted under James I1., people began to turn 
their eyes back anxiously upon the Middle Ages, and books 
forgotten, or supposed to be lost, were republished: among 
them the writings of Johannes Scotus Erigena, vindicated 
from the charges of heresy with which they had been loaded. 
Foreigners have long recognized the important position which 
this remarkable thinker occupies. German? Roman Catholic 


1 See for instance the very small amount of information with which 
Mr. Lewes was obliged to content himself in his //éstery of Philosophy, 
vol. ii. p. 2 sg¢. 

2 Staudenmayer, Professor of Theology at the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity of Fribourg, tried to show in an elaborate book the importance 
and orthodoxy of Scotus. Schlegel, Baader, and Gunther also wrote 
about him. 5S. René Taillandier, Scote Erigene et la Philosophie Scolas- 
tigue, part 3, Chap. vi. 
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divines, towards the beginning of this century, published 
several treatises upon him. The French, later on, proud of 
anyone connected with the School of the Palace, which did 
so much to maintain the light of learning when it burned but 
feebly, expended much trouble in clearing up the history of 
his times. Guizot and Cousin have not neglected the inti- 
mate friend ‘inter seria et jocosa’ of Charles the Bald. 
Finally S. René Taillandier devoted an entire volume to 
collecting all that is known about the author of the De Dzvi- 
stone Nature, and to an interesting, if sometimes rather 
fanciful, discussion upon the place which he holds in the 
history of thought. In default of any more recent works of 
sufficient extent or authority, it is necessary to have recourse 
to this book as well as to the writings of Scotus Erigena him- 
self. 

The mind of a prominent thinker often contains and 
illustrates a system. In dissecting the De Divisione Nature, 
we find the different parts of the scholastic whole, and touch 
nerves which run tingling almost down to our own time. As, 
therefore, Scholasticism has once more become a topic of the 
day, it is interesting to see it through such a medium. Cer- 
tain ideas moreover, once set going, are apt to run the same 
intellectual course as they did before. If it is not exactly 
true that the same heresies reappear with the ‘like revolutions 
in the heavenly bodies,’ it is very probable that with the 
study of a system the errors and tendencies which belong to 
it would once more come into being. The Pope, perhaps, 
could he succeed in imbuing the young mind of the Roman 
Catholic Church with S. Thomas Aquinas, to the extent 
which he appears to desire, might have little reason from his 
own point of view to congratulate himself upon the result. 
Once put dialectical weapons in the hands of men, place them 
on the path of metaphysical inquiry, and no human authority 
can say with any possibility of enforcing the command, ‘ Thus 
far shalt thou go and no further.’ The Papacy at the zenith 
of its power, when it had cord, axe, and faggot at its com- 
mand, was unable to do so. It is hardly probable that it 
should succeed now. Certain tenets, which the Church has 
always condemned, were involved in medieval philosophy 
and the necessary result of the mental state which produced 
scholasticism. So typical a book as the De Divisione Nature 
is well worth study, both in view of the possible recurrence 
of such ideas, and because it throws great light on the 
opinions of the most advanced intellects of that age, which 
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have a true connexion, not merely with the Roman Catholic 
Church, but with all Christian thought. 

Scotus holds an almost unique position. He was at once 
the last of the Alexandrians, and the first of the Schoolmen. 
S. René Taillandier takes a great deal of rather unnecessary 
trouble to prove, in contradiction to M. Guizot, that he was 
rather a Schoolman than an Alexandrian. This is of quite 
minor importance, in view of the interesting fact, that we 
have in him the point of contact between the great current of 
ancient thought and the recently Christianized barbarian 
mind. We can for the first time seize, and define, elements, 
which had been developing for some time, and recognize 
the essential attributes of medieval Christian philosophy 
side by side with the thinly veiled pantheism of the false 
Denys. 

The most striking characteristic is the desire for an all- 
embracing system—a synthesis, which shall contain all things 
human and divine. When the Church took possession of the 
schools, she proclaimed herself mistress of what was taught 
there. The Trivium and Quadrivium covered the sciences 
and arts as far as they were then known, and were henceforth 
to belong to Christ. This explains the fact that we find so 
many men of various parts dowered with such gorgeous titles ; 
among them even Roger Bacon, whose attempts at experi- 
mentation were looked upon with so much suspicion ; for in 
the roll-call of famous names, beside ‘ Aquinas the angelical,’ 
and ‘Bonaventura the seraphic, stands ‘Roger Bacon the 
wonderful.’ The architectural genius of the age, which built 
such glorious cathedrals, also attempted to unite reason and 
faith into one vast fabric. The stones were to be the autho- 
rity of the Fathers, texts from Scripture, the opinions of 
philosophers ; anything and evérything that might be pressed 
into that service. The binding cement was to be some method : 
Aristotle’s was thought to be the most suitable. The fair 
proportions which summed all into one were found in the 
leading truths of Christianity, not contrary to, but rather iden- 
tical with, reason. Not the least remarkable characteristic of 
Scotus Erigena is the completeness of his theory, which, col- 
lecting the ideas of others in an original combination, attempts 
upon the basis of reason to reduce, without destroying their 
individuality, the diversity of things into a whole. In one 
place he tells us that reason is prior to authority, in order of 
nature. In another, he proclaims that ‘ vera religio est vera 
ratio.’ It is said that Scholasticism from the beginning was 
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an insurrection of reason against authority, and many people 
suppose that it was not until her dogmas were attacked that 
the Church had recourse to her adversaries’ weapons. It.is 
quite true that the Apologists and Fathers found themselves 
under the necessity of spoiling the Egyptian, as S. Jerome 
expressed it, to defend themselves. At the time in which 
Scholasticism had its first beginning, no such need existed. 
The triumph over the philosophers had been consummated. 
They had been driven from their first and last seat at Athens 
as far as Persia, whence their opinions were at a later period 
to return by way of Arabia and Spain. Christians, looking 
back upon the past, had no reason to suppose that these 
opinions, vanquished while yet very powerful, could once more 
establish a predominance. The intellectual movement in rea- 
lity arose within, and had as its first impulse the necessity of 
setting at rest certain internal questions, and of arranging and 
systematizing doctrine. It is impossible to read Scotus 
Erigena, above all, without admiring his intense and honest 
conviction, that religion and reason were not only not contrary, 
but actually one, and envying the exuberant, almost childish, 
confidence with which he believed, that by merely unfolding 
his plan, he could demonstrate that it was so. 
Universal nature, says he, allows of four divisions, which 

are— 

. That which creates, but is not created. 

. That which creates, and is created. 

. That which is created, but does not create. 

. That which neither is created nor creates. 
Again, as one and four may be resolved into one—God: so 
two and three may be included in one—the creation. These 
two are again adunated, and the Absolute, as we are tempted 
to call it, is complete. The procession from God into God, the 
outcoming and incoming of all things: from and into the one 
‘semper manens, in whose bosom they are nevertheless 
contained, takes place according to the analytical manner. 
There is no rational division in the mind, which cannot re- 
turn by the same way as it set out. Analytics means both 
the ascent from particulars to generals, and the descent from 
generals to particulars. God from the beginning made all 
things in His eternal Word or Wisdom, in which they were 
one; at the creation they became separated into different 
causes, and flowed out into their effects, and these effects will 
once more, by the same steps, come back into God. We can 
best understand this by the familiar example which he 
employs :— 
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‘As from a fountain a whole river flows, and through its channel 
is stretched to whatever length may be, and ever and without inter- 
mission is poured forth, so the Divine essence and goodness, and life 
and wisdom, and all things which are in the fountain of all things, 
first flow out into their primordial causes and make them to be: 
then, through the primordial causes, flow universally by means of 
orders convenient to them, in an ineffable manner, into their effects, 
always running through the superior to the inferior, and then once 
more return by the secret pores of nature to their fount.’ 


All things owe their reality to mind: ‘Intellectus enim 
rerum ipsz res sunt.’ The priimordial causes existed first in 
the mind of the Divine Artificer; they, in their turn, made 
matter, for they are created and create. In the same way 
the soul of man may be said in a certain manner to make his 
body. The whole of Erigena’s theory might be described in 
the phraseology of to-day as an idealistic conception, setting 
forth the progress of things from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity and the subsequent reversal of the process. 

S. René Taillandier endeavours to show that this idea of 
the genesis and essence of all things is not Pantheistic, either 
in itself or in the conclusions that may be drawn from it. 
Scotus himself did not perhaps intend it to be so; that it was 
not so in reality is much less clear. The stafements which 
appear to be Pantheistic are very much more plain and easily 
to be understood than the distinctions (so extremely fine as 
hardly to bear the stamp of genuineness) by which the 
author would save his orthodoxy. What are we, for instance, 
to understand by such expressions as these? Of God: ‘ipse 
est enim intellectus omnium, immo omnia. In the Creation, 
God, as it were, made Himself. The Divine nature is the only 
thing which is truly and properly in all things, and ‘ nothing 
truly and rightly is, which is not it.’ So ‘we are not to un- 
derstand in God and the Creation two things differing from 
each other, but one, and that one, God.’ God, indeed, made 
from nothing ; still that nothing was not an absolute nothing, 
but His ineffable nature. All visible or invisible creatures 
may be called the 7heophania or Det Apparitio. Scotus 
Erigena differed from his Alexandrian masters by endeavour- 
ing to preserve individuality in unity: a distinction not always 
maintained by the false Denys. By the word adunation or 
deification, he tells us that he does not imply confusion and 
loss of substance, and employs a very ingenious and even 
beautiful simile, to explain his meaning. ‘As molten metal 
appears to be all fire, and yet preserves its substance, so human 
nature, and in it all things, shall be suffused with the Divinity, 
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and yet not cease to exist.’ It must, however, be remembered 
that we have been told before, that this very nature is part of 
God. Pantheism is perhaps the outcome of every purely 
human attempt to fix the relation between God and His uni- 
verse, and to penetrate into the depths of ontology. The mind, 
following a circular course, through a thousand intricate paths, 
returns back at last upon itself, and is but too apt to mistake 
its own movements for the order of things. Abélard, if we 
are to believe M. Cousin, plainly saw that Pantheism would 
be the result both of nominalism and realism. There is 
plenty of evidence to show that this prophecy has at least a 
very large element of truth. For instance, in a scholastic 
work used as a school book in the beginning of the present 
century, perhaps still, in the Roman Catholic seminaries, the 
following sentence occurs : ‘ Sic probabile est illud spatium in- 
finitum nihil aliud esse quam immensitatem nature Divine, 
nam ab ea distingui non potest.’ ! 

The most pleasing part of Scotus Erigena’s doctrine 
is the prominent position which he gives to will. Here 
the vigorous natures which had supplanted the effeminate 
Romans of the later Empire assert themselves loudly and 
attribute increased dignity to man and his Maker. Not by 
way of emanation, by no trickling away of the Divine sub- 
stance through very feebleness, did the glorious world come 
into existence. Worn-out philosophies might admit such an 
opinion ; the new life infused into men, warmed with the 
breath of Revelation, instinctively shrank from so unwhole- 
some a supposition. ‘Esse est velle’—the will of God only 
bounded by His own goodness—is that in virtue of which all 
things have reality. To man freedom was assigned, as the 
best and highest gift. By his free will he can raise himself to 
the primitive integrity from which he fell by its abuse. Even 
while in the corporeal frame, the saints, by exercising this 
privilege, by willing to know God, can to a certain extent 
commence their union with Him, which shall be completed 
at the end of all things, when they may even hope to pene- 
trate into the Divine essence. Knowledge is the one proper 
object of our aspirations, since to know God is to become one 
with Him. This desire is thus expressed by the disciple ; for 
the De Divisione Nature is in the form of a dialogue: ‘O 
Lord Jesus! no other reward, no other beatitude I desire 
from Thee, but to understand purely, and free from all error 
of fallacious theory, Thy words which were inspired by Thy 
Holy Spirit.’ 


1 Phil. ‘ Lugdunensis.’ 
oS 
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Besides being gifted with free will, man holds a splendid 
rank as the mediator between God and the whole of creation : 
for in him all things were made, through the Word, and in 
him is represented everything sensible and intelligible. In 
man, too, must they finally be adunated with God, by grace 
of Christ, which aids the will. Sex will then be done away 
with. Human nature was in origin simple, and would have 
multiplied by intellectual numbers, if it had not been for sin. 
In Christ there is neither male nor female. All divisions of 
men are but into innumerable distinctions of quantity and 
quality, which all come from sin. Not in those things in which 
he appears does anyone consist, but in the hidden causes of 
nature in which he was first made, and into which he will 
return. Finally, as the lower is always absorbed into the 
higher, humanity will draw to itself all sensible things, and 
will in its turn be drawn into God. It is very usual to hear 
of the gloomy superstition and intense religious melancholy 
of the Middle Ages. We have none of it here, even so early 
as the ninth century, not generally supposed to be the most 
enlightened period of that dark time. Anyone might rejoice 
to be a creature supremely free, acting a beneficent part, and 
with so glorious a destiny. 

For humanity, again (Scotus goes on to say), there is no 
such thing as death, nor, indeed, for any creature. That 
which is made by God cannot know misery or perish. The 
corporeal body (as with a certain tautology it is called) may 
turn to dust and be scattered through the elements; but it 
will come back to its cause, the spiritual body, and so back 
and back, until at last all things find rest. The impulsive 
power of this retrocession is love; the motion of the inferior 
seeking the superior, which can never find repose until it ob- 
tains infinite quiet in the bosom of God. To this end man 
must first seek to love and know his own nature, which is 
made in the image of the Trinity, and then by a kind of 
spiritual induction ascend to the nature of God from which he 
started. That we can attain our object we may be well 
assured by observing even sensible things. The sun and stars 
return to the same spot in the heavens. The year returns, 
time after time, into the same seasons. As their motion has 
its end and never ceases until it be attained, so has ours. 
The immortal appetite common to each of us, ‘ essendi, bene 
essendi, perpetualiter essendi, must continue, until it is as- 
suaged by obtaining that which it desires. 

God, as we have been already told, will not punish any- 
thing He has made, nor can it suffer agony and torment. 
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How is Scotus to get over the apparently plain state- 
ments of the Bible to the contrary? The manner in which 
he attempts to meet the difficulty is extremely ingenious. 
God will punish, not what He made, but what He did not 
make. Evil, and sin, and corruption, are not in the order 
of nature at all; they have no existence, and are a lack of 
real being,' a falling away from unity. Sin means division. 
Through sin earth was separated from Paradise, and Para- 
dise from Heaven. But there is a further difficulty conse- 
quent upon this theory. How can that be affected which 
is not in nature? Because, although it has no essence, evil 
in a certain sense is by opposition; and in this manner 
every vice belongs to some virtue. It is the ‘ prava volun- 
tas’ in which men will suffer; but humanity cannot be 
increased or diminished. This ‘prava voluntas’ again, only 
is, by its contrariety to the ‘bona voluntas’ made by God. 
An example is given by no means encouraging to those who 
might imagine that they were going to escape the results of 
sin. When the secular judge tortures a criminal it is not for 
revenge, but for the sake of correction. It is not his nature, 
but his fault which is punished. The criminal would probably 
consider that here was a distinction without a difference. It 
is to be observed throughout this disquisition on rewards and 
punishments that the inclination is to exalt the mercy of the 
Creator, to the loss, or at least serious diminution, of our in- 
dividuality. 

This was (in spite of their attempts to explain it away) 
the great mistake of the Realists. They continued to dream 
wonderful and beautiful things of the universal, too often com- 
pletely neglecting the units. In our own times the enticing 
idea which bids us fix all our hopes upon mankind as an 
entirety looks very much like a scion of the same philosophy : 
not an offspring of positive science, but a changeling from 
the scholastic age, mysteriously arrived to fill up an aching 
void. 

Scotus was a realist nearly two hundred years before the 
great controversy broke out, although, when he lived, a feeble 
Nominalism probably ruled. M. Cousin has brought a good 
deal of evidence to prove that Rabanus Maurus was a 
nominalist ; and ‘in some MSS. of the tenth century the same 
proclivities are to be observed. Great difficulties were in- 
volved in the curious realistic tenet, ‘that the whole genus 


1 A thought very similar to this has lately been brought forward by 
James Hinton, in Man and his Dwelling Place. 
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existed in all its individuals, indivisibly at one and the same 
time, and was not in one more than another.’ ‘Nullus homo 
ullo humanior est.’ The impeccability of human nature, and 
other curious extravagances, often resulted. For, man being 
made after the image of God, how could anyone sin? since 
that image was in one just as perfectly as another. Abélard 
showed the absurdity of saying that the whole of humanity 
could be at once in one place with Socrates, and in another 
with somebody else. There was this further difficulty, that 
each unit must participate in so many different genera 
and species. Not only did an individual exist in virtue of 
humanity, but of rationality, animality, and a hundred other 
ideal entities. Finally, Ockham saw the infinite confusion, 
and cut off the whole system from its basis, with his famous 
razor—‘entia preter necessitatem non multiplicanda sunt.’ 
With the triumph of nominalism commenced the break-up 
of all the peculiar tenets of the Middle Ages and the 
authority of the Church. It is curiously connected with the 
Reformation. As Ockham had taken the part of the Imperial 
power against the Papacy in temporal matters, so those who 
attacked the Roman Catholic doctrines were followers of his 
philosophy. We can well see the reason of this! The Re- 
formers appealed more to the judgment of the individual ; 
the Church to authority. The rebellion was of the ra xaé’ 
éxaoTov against the beautiful idea (sadly abused) of the rd 
xa’ 6Xov, the authority of the Church one and indivisible. 

Two different kinds of Trinitarian heresies belonged to 
the extremes of Nominalism and Realism. On the one hand 
there was a tendency to deny the unity; on the other to 
ignore the Personalities. It may be matter of curious psy- 
chological interest to note whether the same errors will 
arise in the case of those who, at the Pope’s suggestion, are 
taught S. Thomas Aquinas as those which once followed 
from the system of which he is the greatest representative ; 
for he who knows S. Thomas Aquinas has the whole of 
scholasticism by implication. 

Nowhere does the wish to penetrate into the land beyond 
death find more abundant expression than in the Middle 
Ages. There is, in general, a great objectivity in the descrip-. 
tions of the other world. Even Dante’s plan admits of a 
very fair representation by means of a wooden sphere: so 
material is the conception. In the De Divisione (for the 
Theophania which probably dealt with this subject is lost) 
what little is said is from a subjective point of view. The 
idea of material devils, flames, and torment, was as repulsive 
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to Scotus as the notion of material pleasures. Our Lord’s 
words, ‘In my Father's house are many mansions,’ are inter- 
preted to mean that the good and bad will all equally live in 
God. In different conditions, however: these, tormented by 
their evil wills and the phantasms of earthly things which 
have long since passed away ; those, penetrating by their 
faith into the knowledge of the Cause of all things. The 
joy and sorrow will therefore in both cases be mental. 

It has been mentioned before that Scotus Erigena was a 
realist long before the famous discussion on that subject broke 
out. It is also true that, with the principal characteristics of 
scholasticism, he represents the various parties which were de- 
veloped in it, the mystical as well as the logical. The mystics 
must not be supposed to have entirely separated from the intel- 
lectual bias of their day. They usually attended to method, 
and endeavoured to support their theories by syllogisms. 
Hugo of St. Victor, in his De modo dicendi et meditand?, 
endeavours to trace a regulated method for the soul on the 
road of contemplation. Richard of St. Victor sums up the 
most essential parts of Hugo’s work, and also that of S. 
Bernard, into a complete theory ; and, like Scotus, wished to 
rise from observation of ourselves to a knowledge of God. 
The writings which gave more impulse than any others to 
such speculations were those of the false Denys. Scotus 
came in contact with these in France, and translated them 
word for word at the request of Charles the Bald. Probably 
for this reason the translation was not much used, and 
soon lost. A Greek treatise on mystical theology, difficult 
enough in itself, was not likely to have any additional light 
thrown upon it by being thus transmuted into barbarous 
Latin. The reputation which Denys enjoyed in France was 
owing to his having been mistaken for the Archbishop of 
Paris of the same name. It was through his own writings 
(which reproduced many opinions of the author of the 
Hierarchies, and of their commentator, Maximus the monk), 
rather than this translation, that Scotus Erigena influenced 
his successors. ‘The De Divisione has had a strange literary 
history. From the time that, at the request of Hincmar of 
Rheims, its author had become engaged in the controversy 
with Gotteschalcus about Predestination, his doctrines were 
regarded with some suspicion by the Church. The Pope 
attacked him, but with timidity. On the other hand, the 
librarian, Anastasius, paid him a high compliment, and 
while under the protection of Charles he was comparatively 
safe. Certain parts of his teaching were indeed condemned 
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in different Councils, but it was not until the time of Berenger 
that the final blow was struck. A German Roman Catholic 
author instances this as a proof of the toleration extended to 
free speculation before the world was troubled with Luther 
and other reformers.' However this may be, it is certain that 
Berenger, on his condemnation, along with his own works 
was forced to burn those of Erigena ‘infelici ligno.’ From 
that moment the De Divisione Nature disappeared for a long 
time from the light of day. It was, however, secretly adopted 
by certain Manichzans, Pantheists, and other heretics, whose 
convictions and deaths, every now and then, were the only 
indications of an occult current of opinions running underneath 
the lofty structure of the Roman Church, and gradually 
sapping her foundations. Their principal strongholds were 
in the Pays de Vaud, in Flanders, and on the borders of the 
Rhine. We do not know the opinions of Amoury of Chartres, 
one of the chief leaders of this movement during the twelfth 
century, from himself. A few of those attributed to him may, 
however, be given. Everything is God, and God is everything. 
The creature and the Creator are the same. Ideas create and 
are created. God is said to be the end of all things ; because 
all things will return to Him, and in Him immutably will rest. 
All things are one, and all things are God. God is the 
essence of creation. These certainly reproduce the thoughts, 
and almost the words, of the De Diviszone, without, however, 
any of the subtle qualifications in which Scotus delighted ; 
and the divines of the day laid them, and other more gro- 
tesque and curious notions, all upon his shoulders. Again, 
for the last time, in a Bull of Honorius III. (1225) we hear 
of a book called Perzphysis, full of heresies, but greatly 
studied in the convents and schools. This book was no other 
than the De Divisione Nature. 

Scotus had so much affinity to the more moderate 
mystics, and such a strange connection with the immoderate 
and proscribed section of the party, that we might expect to 
find him cited by the Germans. The school represented by 
Eckhard and Tauler is, however, quite silent about him. 
Some opinions, nevertheless, which it held either come from 
the same source or have been borrowed and developed from 
him. With God to will and to be are equal. In consequence 
creation is eternal. ‘All creatures feel a marvellous desire 
to enter into their primitive state in the bosom of God. 
God was created in the world.’ We certainly have a striking 


1 M. Gunther. 
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analogy here, and it is not impossible that there may have 
been some transmission of ideas. We can hardly realize how 
much may have been imparted orally in a community where 
books were dear and rare. Monks wandered from convent to 
convent. The services, it is known, were constantly learnt by 
heart. Why should not some enthusiastic disciple commit to 
memory the works of his master? The examples given above, 
with their great likeness to the De D7viszone, and slight verbal 
differences and inaccuracies, bear very much the stamp of 
such a method of communication. The fact that the De 
Divisione had been condemned would be sufficient to prevent 
the narrator from mentioning names, or he might not impos- 
sibly be inclined to take the credit to himself of a subtlety 
which was always admired in scholastic times. The disciple 
showed himself to be a true child of his age, when after an 
elaborate explanation of some difficult question by Scotus, he 
declares himself to be stunned—‘tantum admiror sad¢z/itatem 
rei.’ 

S. René Taillandier endeavours to establish the fact, that 
Erigena differed both from the neo-Platonist (and Denys is 
neo-Platonist, with a very slight veneering of Christianity) and 
the more extreme Mystics. The Alexandrian withdrew his 
God very far off. His theology was a negative one, in oppo- 
sition to the Christian, which is affirmative. It also contained 
an esoteric element, a gvosis, by which the initiated might 
hope to penetrate even peta Td Evdov Oéaua' to the very es- 
sence of the Father. Eckhart and many of the Germans, like 
the Alexandrians, hoped to arrive not merely at God, but at 
that which underlies the Three Persons. To this end that 
terrible ‘I,’ which stands between us and God, must be got rid 
of. In looking closely into the De Dzvisione it is impossible 
not to be struck with the fact, that there are strong indications 
of nearly all these opinions. Divinity is divided into two 
parts, negative and affirmative, of which the negative is very 
much the largest. Even the affirmative cannot be absolutely 
said of God, but only ‘translative ;’ for it is very much truer 
to say that God is none of the things which we can predicate 
of Him, than that He is. On this point at least M. Guizot is 
right, for (assuming with M. René Taillandier the test to be 
affirmation or negation) the negative part of theology is 
stated to be the largest. So that in this very important par- 
ticular we must come to the conclusion that Scotus was 
Alexandrian. The gnostic art is also continually mentioned, 








1 Plotinus, Eanead VI, lib, 18, cap. 11. 
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as well as the fact that not everyone has it, and after the 
return the saints are led to hope that ultimately they may 
penetrate beyond the causes of things made in the Son into 
the inmost being of God. On the contrary, it is only fair to 
remember that an attempt is made to preserve individuality. 
Finally, in the Saviour, who comes down to earth and takes 
upon Him humanity to save fallen nature, God is brought 
from the far-off heaven of Proclus or Plotinus, full of the mist 
and haze of speculation, very close to our hearts and know- 
ledge. In spite of these marked Christian traits, if element 
be balanced against element, the most we can say of Scotus 
Erigena is that he endeavoured to unite pure Christianity and 
Alexandrian metaphysics, with the best intentions. If he 
failed, and only succeeded in placing two contradictories face 
to face, the attempt is still remarkable, and had final issue in 
the sensible idea of a ‘Deus Analogus.’ 

This, with the later Schoolmen, marks the middle path be- 
tween religious agnosticism (as mystical metaphysics practi- 
cally came to be) and certain grossly anthropomorphic theories, 
Scotus, first, during the Middle Ages attempted philosophically 
the moderate way, which at all events avoids the mistake of 
declaring God to be absolutely unknowable, and then predi- 
cating of Him certain attributes and tendencies: an error 
committed during the Scholastic period and since it. 

The manner in which things exist, and their relation to 
our knowledge of them, as set forth in the De Divisione Nature, 
are noteworthy. Take numbers as an example. 

Whence ?—From the monad. 

Where ?—In the intellect. 

How ?—By various steps. From the intellect into the 
reason, from the reason into the memory, from the memory 
into the corporeal senses, and, if it is necessary for teaching, 
by a last step, from the senses into visible figures. But not 
only do they pass through the mind, but also through exterior 
nature. Two streams, in fact, are poured forth from the 
Cause ; one has an interior, the other an exterior course. The 
exterior sense receives the phantasms of these outside things, 
and refers them to the interior sense, which collects, arranges, 
divides them, and arrives at the reasons of which they are the 
manifestations, by the help of the other current. The soul 
has three motions, ‘secundum animum, secundum rationem, 
secundum sensum.’ By the first it is moved round God, but 
cannot know Him, because of His excellence, either in essence, 
or in substance, or in anything which can be understood or 


said. By the second motion we recognize God as the Cause 
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of all. The part played by the third, which belongs to sense, 
is as given above. But when it deserts the phantasms of 
visible things and understands pure reason, the third announces 
the reasons of visible things through the second to the first. 
The first refers whatever it thus receives, or has immediately, 
from the second to the unknown, as the foundation of all things. 
M. Hauréau appears to be unable to understand these move- 
ments. A little patience, however, in clearing off the cloud 
of argumentation and disentangling the various threads of 
thought will show them to be no more mysterious than any 
other metaphysical conception. In ordinary language, the 
author’s meaning may be thus stated, with very fair accuracy. 
The soul is in contact with an unknown. It acknowledges 
God as the Cause of all things, and knows the causes made as 
one in Him. It also receives impressions from outside things 
and attributes them to these causes. Finally it recognizes 
that the God which is the Cause is also the Unknown. The 
soul of man has, therefore, a sort of connexion and parallelism 
with the three persons of the blessed Trinity,! and the move- 
ment of universal nature as it takes place through them. For 
first we have the unknown God, then the causes of all things, 
made as one in the Son by Him, which causes are separated 
and produced into their effects by the Holy Spirit. These 
effects return to the Unknown, in the same manner as the 
third motion refers the causes of all things to the first. 

We may, perhaps, smile at the perverted ingenuity of a 
plan so elaborately thought out. But we must remember that, 
even in scientific research, no amount of collections of facts 
and observations would be of the slightest value in attaining 
to general laws, unless we could build a theory upon them 
afterwards to be submitted to proper tests. This power of 
forming theories was immensely stimulated and strengthened 
during the Middle Ages, for which we have cause to be 
grateful to those who satisfied neither the sense of beauty nor 
that of reason. 

The curious results obtained by an attempt to explain 
physical phenomena without due verification are thus exem- 
plified :— 

‘Who is ignorant that the eye is a certain corporeal part of the 
head, and a moist one, through which the sight is projected, and 
spread abroad in the manner of rays from the membrane of the brain, 
which in its turn receives its luminous nature from the heart, which 
is the seat of fire? For sight is the emission of natural light, leaping 


1 The idea of likening the soul to the Trinity was borrowed from S. 
Augustine, and repeated continually during the Middle Ages, 
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outwards in rays, which, when it surrounds the colours and fortns of 
exterior sensible bodies, with wonderful speed becomes conformed 
to them. For the vision of forms and colours of corporeal things is 
a certain image, made according to them, in the rays of the eyes, 
which without any delay is instantly received by the sense and fixed 
in the memory of the sentient.’ 


If this was the case it is hard to understand why we should 
not see in the dark, unless indeed the heart at certain periods 
ceased to give out its light. Scotus possibly would have met 
the difficulty in this manner if it had been propounded to 
him. Even the distances between the earth and the heavenly 
bodies were to be fixed in accordance with the laws of music. 
Here the style, which is in general far above the level of the 
Schoolmen, becomes quite poetical :-— 

€ Ether, that furthest space of all, is most serene and 
quiet, with an eternal silence, except for the harmonies, songs, and 
consonances of the planets, far surpassing all mortal sense of tone 
and semi-tone in their delicacy, as they glide with the subtlest mo- 
tions of fire, full of the light of day, beyond that little space where 
earth’s shadow is thrown.’ 


The beauties of the sky discoursed eloquently to the 
imagination even then, though it had not as yet been said 
that— 

‘ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims.’ 


The few specimens of verse belonging to Scotus Erigena 
which have been preserved are not very beautiful, however 
interesting they may be. These lines, rescued from oblivion 
by M. Ravaisson, contain a great deal of common sense, a 
quality not usually sought for in poetry :— 


‘ Quisquis Rhetorico verborum syrmate gaudet, 
Querat grandiloquos Tullia Castra petens, 
At mihi sat fuerit si planos carpere sensus 
Possem tardiloquos, pragmata sola sequens. 
Interior virtus sermonum rite tenenda ; 
Verborum bombi fallere szepe solent. 

Si quis in ambobus divino munere pollet, 
Hic primum debet jure tenere modum. 
Sed si perspicuos sensus vix voce loquaris 
Sis quoque contentus ; nam meliora tenes. 
Si meliora tenes, queenam tibi cura tenere 


Quee sunt inferius ! semper in alta pete.’ ! 


1 These lines, among others, occur in a translation of S. Maximus, to 
be found in the Library of the Arsenal in France. 
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The sentiments here announced correspond so precisely 
with those of Abélard, in a poem addressed to his son Astro- 
labius, that we might believe them to belong to the same 
writer :— 

‘ Fructu non foliis pomorum quisque cibatur, 
Et sensus verbis ante-ferendus erit. 
Ornatis animos captet persuasio verbis, 
Doctrinz magis est debita planities. 
Copia verborum est ubi non est copia sensus, 
Constat et errantem multiplicare vias.’ 


Thus two men, each great in his age, distinctly point out 
what the object of the Schoolmen was. They wished to 
penetrate beyond words to their sense, ‘counting everything 
eloquent that was expressive,’ as Fuller remarks. Their 
jejune style was in fact, as much as anything else, a revolt 
against the rhetoric of the time. The books which purported 
to teach the art of persuasion were full of tropes and every 
imaginable figure of speech, elaborated and arranged after 
such a fashion as to resemble ingenious word-puzzles. Ora- 
tory thus hampered must have been a burden to the speaker, 
and inexpressibly wearying to the audience. Well, indeed, 
might Abélard say, ‘Copia verborum est ubi non est copia 
sensus. The Schoolmen fell into the opposite mistake, of 
despising beauty of diction altogether. In spite of this, we 
owe much to them for adding precision to words. In the 
preface to the chapter of Mill’s Zagzc, entitled ‘ The necessity 
of commencing with an analysis of language,’ are two quota- 
tions from Condorcet and Sir William Hamilton, in which 
this fact is fully acknowledged. 

Perhaps it is not often apprehended how very little, except 
style, literature owes to the Renaissance. Providentially the 
impact of the Greek and Roman classics on the European 
mind took place at a propitious moment, and so struck out 
light. Nearly all the philosophical ideas of antiquity were by 
the end of the fourteenth century well known to the world. 
Even Scotus Erigena, in the ninth, possessed a considerable 
number of Plato’s thoughts, and was not at all unacquainted 
with Aristotle, whose predicables he took the liberty of alter- 
ing, not from ignorance, but to suit his own realistic system. 
He was quite énough of a Greek scholar to know the diffe- 
rence between ovtTns, roaotns, Keios, és, TOTos, ypdvos, 
and troiov, dcop, xzicOat, yew, 10d, mote. How he became 
acquainted with Greek at all is a mystery. Virgilius, who left 
Ireland on a foreign mission about the middle of the eighth 
century, is said to have been accompanied by a Greek Bishop 
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called Dubda, and Usher tells us that there was a Greek 
Church at Trim, which was so called even to his time.! 
Scotus, who is generally supposed to have been educated in 
Ireland, may perhaps have attained his knowledge in that 
country. Still we can put little reliance on such slight indi- 
cations that the mother tongue of Plato and Aristotle was 
known there. Bede tells us that the disciples of Theodore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the fellow-countryman of S. Paul, 
could speak Greek as well as their own language, and yet 
a short time afterwards, too short for such an acquisition to 
have been altogether lost, the clergy were so ignorant as 
hardly to know Latin. It may more probably have been to 
his connection with France—for at Arles, Aix, and Lyons, 
there was a great infusion of the Hellenic element—that the 
translator of Denys owed his precious knowledge. However 
that may be, he was exceedingly proud of it: not unnatu- 
rally, for even the learned S. Thomas Aquinas, at a much 
later period, was obliged to get translations of Aristotle made 
for himself. His prose writings, and even poems, are, in con- 
sequence, interspersed with Greek words. It is because of 
this peculiarity that M. Ravaisson has been enabled to re- 
cognize and recover some pieces of his that were supposed to 
be lost. 

The symbolic manner of interpreting Scripture, it will be 
allowed on all sides, was often much exaggerated during the 
Middle Ages. Not content with confining himself to morals, 
Scotus Erigena applied this method to everything. Any 
meaning except the obvious and natural, or even the naturally 
symbolic, was quite certain to be the one which he would fix 
on. When the earth is said to be void, in the account of the 
Creation, it is because of its ineffable intellectual nature. 
‘And there was darkness.’ For before the primordial causes 
proceeded into their effects no intellect could understand 
them. Heaven represented the causes of intelligible and 
celestial things ; earth of corporeal and sensible—and so on. 

In spite of this inclination to be carried away by the 
easiness of applying ingenious theories to expressions which 
were never meant to contain them, M. Ravaisson has brought 
to light part of a very beautiful homily on the Gospel of S. 
John, cleverly compiled and developed from ideas to be found 
in the Fathers. In it we are told that Peter is the type of 
action and faith. John that of contemplation and knowledge.” 

1 See Moore’s History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 259 s¢q. 

* The similarity between this passage and S. John Chrysost. in Fohan, 
Homil. \xxxviii. is obvious. 
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The one leant upon our Lord’s breast—which is the sacrament 
of contemplation: the other many a time slipped, for he is 
the symbol of wavering action. Before action can carry out 
the Divine commands, sometimes its judgment is able to 
discern what virtue is, sometimes it is deceived and darkened 
by clouds of carnal thoughts. But the keenness of that 
knowledge which is within, when it has once looked upon the 
face of truth, in vain is beaten back, never is deceived, by no 
darkness is obscured for ever. Both ran tothe Tomb. The 
Tomb of Christ is the Divine Scripture, in which the mystery 
of His Humanity and Divinity is contained, as in a Rock. 
John ran faster than Peter, for the power of the contemplative 
virtue, already purified, penetrates deeper into the secrets of 
God than that of action, which has to be purified. Peter 
enters first, because it is necessary to believe before we can 
understand. Faith, therefore, necessarily goes first. Then 
the intellect follows through the entrance made for it by 
faith. Most high soared Peter when he said, ‘Thou art the 
Son of the Living God ;’ but he went higher who understood 
that that same Christ was ‘God of God before all time, the 
spiritual-winged, swift-flying, God-seeing S. John.’ 

Nothing can be more appropriate than this fine piece of 
Christian symbolism is, in the original. The whole idea is 
well amplified and carried out. The leading points of com- 
parison were renewed by M. de Schelling in a course of re- 
ligious philosophy applied to history. The whole of the 
homily on S. John is worth reading, both for its' theological 
interest, and because it contains a brilliant résumé of the most 
essential parts of Scotus Erigena’s doctrine. 

There is often a striking resemblance between the ideas of 
modern philosophers and those of the Schoolmen. Hume, in 
his essay on ‘ Association,’ has produced the main thoughts 
of a commentary of S. Thomas Aquinas on the Parva 
naturalia of Aristotle, in the same order as those of the 
angelical doctor. There can be no doubt that the famous 
sceptic had derived his information from this unlikely source, 
as Sir James Macintosh saw some odd volumes of S. Thomas 
Aquinas, containing the commentary on the Parva naturalia, 
which had belonged to Hume, with annotations in his hand- 
writing. 

Descartes’ proof of the existence of God is essentially 


1 The commentary of Scotus Erigena, coupled with that of Rupert of 
Deutz, is spoken of by Professor Westcott as interesting and even con- 
taining some careful expositions of the text. Introduction to Gospel 
of S. John.— Speaker's Commentary, New Test. vol. 2, p. Xcv. 
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the same as that which was first distinctly laid down by 
S. Anselm. There are few of the princip'es announced by 
Duns Scotus, which could not be compressed into Fichte’s 
bold formulary, ‘the subjective produces the objective.’ 
Hauréau calls Erigena the predecessor of Bruno, Vanini, 
Spinoza. Perhaps, however, his likeness to Hegel is more 
striking than to any of these. Strip the meaning of the De 
Divisione of its different phraseology, and the crowd of 
divisions and of sub-divisions which obscure it, and the 
Absolute stands out in universal nature—the term which 
unites being and not being, the finite and the Infinite 
—the identity of all contradictories. This Absolute also 
issues out of itself in nature and returns enriched. There is 
a continual movement with Hegel from moment to moment. 
With Scotus there is also a motion, though its progress is 
not thus marked. Hegel, when pressed into particulars, 
would declare, of a stone for instance, that it was both a 
stone and not a tree. His predecessor said that an angel 
was both an angel and not a man. They have also in 
common that nothing—not a pure nothing—-out of which 
something is to be evolved. Hegel's disciples were well aware 
of the resemblance which their master bore to medizval 
thinkers ; and tried to prove that he had succeeded in what 
they had merely attempted, using the same method— intuition 
—which is the ‘visio intellectualis’ of Scotus. Nothing so 
absurd is here intended as the complete identification of two 
systems which with some likeness have many dissimilarities. 
Still it is interesting to notice the seeds, scattered here and 
there among forgotten writers, of thoughts which have won 
fame for their more brilliant successors. 

Since the life of Shakespeare is wrapped in obscurity, it is 
not surprising that little is known of our author’s personal 
history. Whether he was named Erigena from having been 
educated in Ireland or born there; whether Eriuva in Here- 
ford had the glory of being his birthplace ; whether there 
were two men of the same name: if so, whether they were 
both martyred, and several other questions, have been de- 
bated at great length. The word Scotus was at that time 
applied to the Scotch and Irish indiscriminately, and it is 
quite unnecessary to go out of our way by supposing that 
Erigena is derived from Eriuva, especially as there is no 
evidence, except similarity of sound, to support the idea. The 
epithet Hibernicus is, moreover, continually applied to him. 
It is, therefore, probably safe to conjecture that he.was either 
Irish or Scotch, and had been educated in Ireland at some of 
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the famous monastic schools there, such as Bangor in the 
County Down. Once arrived at the Court of Charles the 
Bald he was immediately seen to tower above all his contem- 
poraries from the fact of knowing Greek, by means of which 
he could penetrate deep into the mysteries of an intellectual 
world, whose echoes sounded very faintly across an inter- 
vening sea of turmoil and ignorance. Although not what 
would now be termed a scholar, his knowledge was much 
superior in kind to that of an early English hermit, to whose 
incessant prayers his Lord had granted the Latin tongue ; 
but, as he pathetically adds,‘non mihi dedit per casus et 
grammaticam. Scotus was accordingly placed at the head of 
the School of the Palace, and as the Court was not stationary 
some diffusion of learning must have taken place through the 
country. From that moment his name is conspicuous among 
the most remarkable of the age. Unfortunately for himself, 
although he does not appear to have been naturally of a dis- 
putatious turn, he became, at the request of others, mixed up 
in the bitter controversies of the day. In the dispute about 
predestination, Hincmar of Rheims, who was more a man of 
the world than a theologian, and Pardulus of Laon, com- 
missioned him to write against Goteschalcus. He argued 
very strongly in opposition to the theory of a double pre- 
destination, that it was impossible that God, who is good, 
could ever have destined any of His creatures to eternal tor- 
ment. ‘ Jesus Christ is the death of eternal death, and God 
predestines no one to death, because He is life.’ The heresy 
of Pelagius suppresses grace, the opposite extreme destroys 


liberty and grace. Scotus, however, in developing his argu- 
ments, went so far as to lay himself open to the accusation of 
denying eternal punishment, and became, in consequence, 
odious to both parties. The Councils of Valence and Langres 
in 855 and 859 pronounced against some of his doctrines, 
He appears, nevertheless, to have suffered very little molesta- 
tion during his life, probably because he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of a powerful monarch, and a great reputation for per- 
sonal sanctity. 

When Radbertus brought out his treatise on the Sacra- 
ment, in which the bread and wine is said to be absolutely the 
Body and Blood of Christ which hung upon the cross, Erigena 
was again so unfortunate as to go beyond the opposite party, 
who believed that the elements were indeed the Body and Blood, 
but only mystically so, by maintaining that the Lord’s Supper 
is merely commemorative. At least, that is said to have 
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All 
been his opinion, for his De Cana is lost. Certain it is, that 
Berenger, nearly two centuries afterwards, was forced to burn 
that work along with his own books. 

When and how he died is unknown. He came into the 
light of history and passed out of it again as mysteriously as 
the famous bird which in the evening flew from darkness into 
darkness, through the Saxon king’s illuminated hall. M. 
Taillandier shows pretty conclusively that he cannot have 
been the same as that Johannes Scotus who was killed by 
two of his monks ; nor did he give up the ghost at Malmes- 
bury, where he had been placed by Alfred, in heavy and bitter 
torment, stabbed to death by the pens of his scholars. 

When any great man is lost to sight about whose charac- 
ter we possess a few facts, imagination is always busy in 
piecing them together and making a complete whole. We 
seem to see Johannes Scotus Erigena as the ideal head of a 
great philosophical and theological college ; learned, religious, 
and sedate, but with sufficient humour dearly to enjoy his 
joke at an opportune moment. Such a moment, it is said, 
once occurred when Charles and his guests were assembled 
round the table after dinner. ‘Quid intersit,’ said that 
Monarch, ‘inter Scotum et Sottum?’ ‘Tabula tantum,’ was 
the reply: a repartee considered amazingly ‘merry and 
facete’ in the time of William of Malmesbury. From this 
story he appears to have been on very intimate terms with 
his patron ; and it speaks much for his real worth that under 
such trying circumstances he was able to preserve a high 
place in his esteem, which, as far as we know, was never lost. 
In his writings he is always inciined to the merciful side. In 
controversy, less bitter than any contemporary author, he did 
not on occasions shrink from following out premisses to their 
conclusions, even at the risk of alienating friends. Still, like 
Erasmus, he was not the stuff of which martyrs are made. 

When the turmoil and opposition of the outside world 
became too strong, he quietly withdrew into his academical 
life. We know that he did not write anything after 875, and 
this is the last date which can be fixed in his career. As 
history, which usually deals in tragedies, is silent about him 
after this, it may not perhaps be too hopeful to believe that 
he passed a quiet old age, and died at last in his bed. 
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ArT. IX—THE PROVINCE OF SCEPTICISM AND 
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1. The Creed of Science. By WILLIAM GRAHAM. (London: 
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THERE is no question as to the fascination of Free Thought. 
For young and ardent minds freedom of any kind, whether 
of thought or action, has most natural charms ; and for such 
minds freedom would seem to be the peculiar and inalienable 
characteristic of thought. ‘Free as air’ and ‘fancy free’ are 
the terms in which seem to run the charter of their intel- 
lectual liberties. Moreover, it is more than possible, it is 
undoubtedly the fact, that in this, as in other matters, unwise 
restrictions and undue attempts on the part of Authority to 
repress the speculations of adventurous minds, have frequently 
produced their natural result in causing such minds to run 
riot, and to carry liberty into excess. 

Hence the history both of Philosophy and of Religion 
has been a history of reactions. The inquisitiveness of man- 
kind has been checked in one direction, only to reappear 
with fresh vigour in another, whilst Authority has never failed 
after a time to reassert its claims, until the warfare has broken 
out afresh. 

At present it would seem to be the turn of Scepticism. 
In science the old positions have been assailed one after 
another, and their assailants have scarcely had time to estab- 
lish themselves in the seats of their predecessors before they 
have been assailed in turn, and had to retire before the 
advancing foe. It is, however, in the department of religion 
that the contest is most marked and most determined. There 
Authority has been most ruthlessly dislodged from her throne, 
whilst Scepticism boldly assumes the sceptre, and acknow- 
ledges nolimit toher sway. The free-thinker claims absolute 
independence of Authority as such. He demands freedom from 
all which is conventionally received as true ; freedom from the 
dictation of the past and from the prejudices of the present. 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, he professes to 
approach every subject ‘abu/é rasd, and the more sacred the 
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subject in hand, the more unreservedly does he claim to 
liberate himself from the restraints which prejudice or custom 
or timidity have imposed upon its treatment. Nor is he in 
the least embarrassed by that sense of responsibility which 
certainly should act as a check in questioning received opi- 
nions, in attacking the objects of other men’s reverence and, it 
may be, shaking the foundations of their moral convictions. 

It is obvious that Free Thought, whilst canvassing with- 
out reserve the claims of Authority, must submit her own 
claims to a fair and impartial investigation. In the very 
nature of things, Scepticism is itself the proper subject of 
examination. It were surely an act of dogmatism, from 
which the Sceptic should be the first to shrink, to put forth 
paramount claims to independence, and at the same time to 
repel the criticism which it so freely exercises. 

Now it seems to us that such an examination as we pro- 
pose may lead to conclusions of no ordinary interest and 
importance ; that we shall be able to assign to the sceptic an 
office of considerable dignity and influence, and to concede 
to him a legitimate position from which his opponents have 
most unwisely attempted to exclude him. It is most impor- 
tant that the disciples of Authority and the maintainers of 
dogma—amongst whom we claim most distinctly to be 
numbered—should allow that Scepticism, that name of evil 
reputation among many minds, has, when rightly exercised, 
a legitimate office in the search for truth, and a most healthy 
action upon dogma itself; whilst, on the other hand, it will 
probably appear that Scepticism has an inveterate tendency 
to exceed all due bounds, and to defeat the very purpose of 
its existence by losing itself in absolute vacuity. 

Now Scepticism is on its better side the inquiry for Truth ; 
and for Truth, not as conventionally presented to us, but as it 
is in itself, divested of those incrustations of prejudice with 
which an unreasoning acceptance has in the course of ages 
been certain to encumber it. Whether Truth, thus pure and 
unalloyed, is really attainable by the human intellect, or if 
attained could be held in its grasp for a moment, is not now the 
question before us ; but the desire and the attempt so to reach 
and so to possess it is clearly one with which we are bound 
to sympathize. Socrates, whom all the world has learned to 
honour, even perhaps sometimes in excess of his merits, was 
a sceptic in philosophy, Galileo in science, Augustine and 
Luther alike in theology. The man who meeting with the 
miraculous in Christianity investigates the nature of a miracle 
and asks whether it be possible is, so far, a sceptic. He, 
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again, who being taught to pray, investigates the nature and 
efficacy of prayer; or who, finding himself confronted by a 
system of sacramental grace, searches both into the authority 
upon which the doctrine rests, and into the nature and opera- 
tion of that grace of which the doctrine teaches, is, again, so 
far a sceptic. In short, every man of quick intelligence and 
of reflective habit, who in the maturity of his reasoning facul- 
ties searches into the deeper and more exact meaning of 
those formulas which as a child he implicitly and without 
examination accepted—throws them into the crucible of his 
own mind, and tests them by reflection and by experience—is 
so far a sceptic. With such an exercise of reason no one can 
with propriety find fault ; it is noless than an obligation rest- 
ing upon strong and vigorous minds, and in fact a part, and 
a painful part, of their necessary trial. At the same time we 
would have it particularly observed, first, that we by no 
means nor for an instant imply that such an independent 
examination of the terms of their traditionary creed is the 
duty of all, or indeed of any but a comparatively very small 
proportion, of mankind. It can indeed be incumbent only upon 
such as are by natural powers and by subsequent training 
qualified for a task of peculiar and oftentimes most distress- 
ing difficulty. And such minds should accept the task only 
under a most serious sense of responsibility, and with the 
consciousness of enormous interests at stake, no less, it may be, 
than the peace and happiness of a whole life. Secondly, it is 
of the greatest importance that such persons should carefully 
inform themselves of the limitations under which any single 
mind, or indeed any aggregate of minds, can address them- 
selves to the task. Thirdly, we would distinctly state that 
whilst for those whom we have in view the work in question 
is in fact inevitable, and such as they can neither honestly nor 
advantageously decline, there is no reason in the world to 
conclude that the result will be in the direction of unbelief. 
The process of inquiry may indeed not improperly be termed 
sceptical—confining the term to its etymological and better 
sense—but it may, and we believe, ought to issue in the more 
distinct conception, and the more tenacious grasp of the object 
of faith. 

But what, we may ask meanwhile, is meant by Freedom 
of Thought? Is it that the mind is free as the bird upon 
the wing? Suppose this to be so: yet the bird that soars so 
gaily, and apparently in such unfettered flight, is limited by 
many inexorable conditions. The strength of its wing, the 
region of its food, the state of the surrounding atmosphere, 
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determine all those gyrations which seem so spontaneous and 
unconstrained. Nay, which is still more remarkable, the very 
weight and solidity of its body, that very property which 
seems to drag it down and check its flight, is absolutely 
essential to its soaring at all. Without it, it would be the 
sport of every breath of air, and could shape no course, nor 
poise itself even for an instant. 

The mind then which sallies forth in search of truth (of such 
as weakly despair of truth we speak not) finds itself limited 
by many conditions, over most of which it can exercise really 
no control; whilst that somewhat narrow individuality, that 
unavoidable implication in certain personal interests, as for 
example, the affections, tastes, traditionary views, local ties 
and colouring, which seem so injuriously to interfere with the 
freedom of its speculation, are in fact absolutely necessary to 
steady it, to give it aim and direction as well as motive 
power. There must be a point from which to commence 
even if we assign none which is to conclude our labours. 
Philosophers themselves are but human beings, not floating 
entities drifting emotionless in search of the unknown. 

The first and most obvious of those conditions which limit 
the free range of thought is the real narrowness of the powers 
of the mind which thinks. And yet, evident as this limitation 
may be, it is constantly lost sight of by thinkers, especially 
by such as delight in the distinction par excellence of Free 
Thinkers, It may, therefore, be as well to mention one or 
two instances of this restriction. Take, for example, all that 
class of questions which involve the idea of eternity; the 
eternity of God, of the soul, of matter; or the eternity of a 
condition of existence, as of heaven or hell, of reward or 
punishment. Now it is perfectly certain that in these matters 
any conclusions at which Reason in the freest exercise of her 
powers can arrive, are no more than approximations, and 
very faint approximations, to the truth. Our conceptions of 
eternity are at the best but purely negative ; yet are there no 
subjects upon which ‘Thinkers’ will dogmatize more unre- 
servedly. It is surely in most unphilosophical forgetfulness 
of the necessary limitation of their powers that several modern 
writers, and those not always ill-disposed towards Christianity,' 
have adopted the habit of speaking of the eternity of matter 
as necessary to our conception of the eternity of God. One 
is inclined to ask such writers whether it is, indeed, more easy 


1 See Professor Blackie, Lay Sermons, Appendix on the Metaphysics 
of Genesis i. 
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to conceive of the eternity of matter or of God; or, indeed, 
whether the eternity of matter be more within the reach of 
our conception than its creation. Reason by its utmost effort 
can get no further in the problem than the world resting upon 
the elephant, and the elephant upon the tortoise, and the 
tortoise upon nothing. 

Nor, indeed, does this limitation rest less imperatively 
upon the whole subject of ontology. In speculating upon 
creation, Free Thought has neither analogies from which, -nor 
language in which, to reason. Man must be content to ac- 
cept from Him, who is at once the Eternal and the Creator, 
the truths alike of His essential being and of His creative 
acts. Both lie beyond the range of his investigation, however 
true it may be that his moral nature suggests many of the 
attributes of Deity, and his physical researches reveal some 
glimpses of the later processes of creation. Finite in his 
capacities, man fails to comprehend the infinite. Has he, 
therefore, a right to deny that which lies beyond the limits of 
his intellectual grasp? Surely this were a most extraordinary 
and unphilosophical conclusion: to deny God and eternity is 
to rest the claim to transcendental knowledge upon the very 
ground of ignorance. 

But it is not alone by the limited extent of its intellectual 
powers that the free thought of the soul is restrained. It will 
find another and no less important restriction in the con- 
ditions of its moral constitution. This is a matter deserving 
the most serious and the most candid consideration. There 
are questions which our moral nature will as little permit us 
to raise as our intellectual powers will enable us to solve 
them ; and pre-eminent among these is the great problem of 
all, the existence and authority of God. If the Being of God 
be not capable of exact demonstration, it is not because it is 
in the least uncertain, but because it lies out of the range of 
such proof, and is antecedent to it. It is not an open ques- 
tion for mere speculation to deal with upon simply intellectual 
grounds, with so many probabilities in its favour, and so 
many probabilities against it. On the contrary, the con- 
clusions of the soul upon this momentous question—often so 
lightly raised, and discussed with so much flippancy—are de- 
termined mainly by certain facts of its own being, and by its 
own spiritual instincts. The voice of conscience and the 
force of the affections enter irresistibly into the inquiry here, 
and exercise upon speculation a control as wise as reasonable, 
and as reasonable as natural. The consciousness of right and 
wrong, the sense of the Divine Law throughout the universe, 
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and the instinctive dependence of the soul upon some higher 
being of infinite perfection, are as truly facts of the universe 
as the law of gravity, or as each man’s conviction of his own 
identity ; and if these absolute facts are not to be otherwise 
accounted for or satisfied than by the admission of the Divine 
Being, then the soul is estopped i /imine, and restrained 
from doing violence to nature. Free Thought, to exercise its 
office aright, must recognize the limitations which are imposed 
by our moral nature. Conscience is greater than reason, even 
though it be true that she does act by and through the 
reason. And the philosopher not only may, but ought to, 
doubt those conclusions of his intellect which contradict his 
moral instincts. 

The above may be considered as arising within the 
intellectual and moral constitution of the thinker; but there 
are other limitations to Free Thought external to the man 
himself, which it will be no less important that he should bear 
in mind. The first of these is involved in considerations of 
peculiar delicacy, and we can anticipate the air of superiority 
with which some more adventurous spirits may be disposed 
to set it aside. We refer to what we hold to be the 
legitimate claims of authority, and the deference which the 
present owes to the past. From the tone of our opening 
remarks we hope it will be understood that we are by no 
means the advocates of a blind, unreasoning submission, of a 
surrender of the rights of private judgment, or a forgetfulness 
of personal responsibility. Such an attitude would be utterly 
unsuited to the class of minds which we have in view, and 
quite inconsistent with that spirit of inquiry and that love of 
truth which is their leading characteristic. But then, like 
everything else in this world, freedom itself must give way to 
facts, and reason must consent ‘to be guided by facts. And 
the past is a fact. We repeat it. The past is a fact, and a 
fact as truly as the present, and, we suppose we may add, 
more truly than the future. The present, if it inherits many 
of the follies and mistakes of the past, inherits also its 
accumulated experience, and that wisdom which is derived 
from experience ; and it is from this that it derives its 
manifold advantages over the past. It is clear, then, that if 
the past stand in the relation of teacher to the present, it 
must be invested with something of the authority of that 
relation, and its dicta must be accepted with something of 
respect. It is quite true that that authority may become 
exaggerated, and that that acceptance may be so implicit as 
to become the restriction rather than the support of know- 
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ledge ; but every student must avail himself of the labours of 
his predecessors, and their conclusions will for a considerable 
time control and direct his researches. As time advances he 
will no doubt emancipate himself from their influence, or at the 
least occupy a position considerably in advance of theirs, but 
in the meantime he must be a thinker distinguished rather 
for presumption than for modesty, who in their several de- 
partments of thought yields nothing tothe authority of names 
such as Aristotle, Plato, S. Augustine, Pascal, Bacon, Newton, 
Mill, &c. &c. We say to the authority of their names apart 
from the cogency of their demonstrations. Free Thought, in 
its legitimate action, assuredly does not imply disregard of 
authority such as this: it may not ultimately be bound by 
any consensus of opinion, but it must clearly adopt it as an 
important factor in the formation of its own opinions. 

Now, let us apply this to that somewhat rash denial of 
the Supreme Being, and that unblushing announcement of 
materialism, which is so characteristic of the pensdées libres of 
the present day. The experience of mankind must surely go 
for something in a question which like this is eminently 
practical as well as philosophical, and the man who launches 
himself, as it were, in a balloon and commits himself to the 
upper currents of an untried atmosphere, in search of specula- 
tive truth upon such a point, were wise at least to take 
somewhat of ballast to steady his course, even if he cut 
through the cords that hold him to the zerra firma of fixed 
belief. If the greatest minds of antiquity have not only 
entertained the belief in God, but have strained their efforts 
more and more to give clearness and definition to the con- 
ceptions of natural reason concerning Him ; and those great 
minds which have lived and thought in the light of the 
Christian revelation have rejoiced in their clearer knowledge, 
and have been enabled by their more’ firm and distinct grasp 
of this truth to give force and consistency to their moral 
systems; surely this fact must form some element in the 
computations of Free Thought : it cannot be discarded as of no 
weight or consequence. Nor again does freedom of thought 
imply freedom from all considerations of reverence or prudence. 
Suppose, as is the fact, that the authority of God has hitherto 
formed the basis of all systems of morality, and that human 
law has invariably appealed to the divine law for its sanction ; 
and suppose further that no other basis has been found, or 
even reasonably suggested, upon which morality can ulti- 
mately rest, or from which human administration may draw 
its sanctions ; that Atheism threatens to dissolve society, to 
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break up domestic ties, to annihilate conscience, and to 
destroy order: are considerations like these no legitimate 
limitations of the freedom of speculation? Yet nothing can 
exceed the sang-frotd with which men enter upon speculations 
like these, and cast both wisdom and experience to the 
winds. Perhaps it is altogether beneath the dignity of such 
penseurs libres to take account of consequences, and it may 
be that we are wandering from the point when we suggest such 
considerations. The reply may be, ‘perish law, perish con- 
science, perish society, perish all and everything, so that truth 
prevail.’ Well, be it so, and we must consent to our own 
extermination. But then, putting aside all thought of con- 
sequences, is there not a modest probability that the consensus 
of humanity may be right, and that that which contradicts its 
common instincts may not be ‘truth’ after all? And let us 
remember that it is truth, not heated prejudice or unsupported 
theory, which is the aim and object of Free Thought. 

But there are other limitations of a somewhat different 
kind, which must in some measure control the conclusions at 
which the most ambitious thinkers must arrive. We mean 
those facts of history which undeniably do exist, and must 
be accounted for. Take for example the histofic fact of the 
life and character of Jesus of Nazareth, whom Christians 
revere astheir Lord. For, be it understood, both that life and 
character are facts of history. As such it is simply puerile to 
assail them. The records of the one and the estimate of the 
other have survived every conceivable attack from every 
hostile quarter. That Jesus of Nazareth did live, and so live 
as to win the loving adoration of His followers, and to extort 
the unwilling admiration of His enemies, are facts, and facts 
of history, which cannot be disproved, unless history itself 
succumb. Well, then, many of the professors of Free 
Thought have of late years sailed high upon the scientific 
currents, and have at once and without reserve denied the 
very possibility of miracles. Whatever recognition they 
might be willing to give to the supernatural, they certainly 
had none for the miraculous, which is, we suppose, the super- 
natural in contact with the natural. To admit it was either 


simply childish or simply dishonest, dishonest on the part of’ 


sacerdotal pretenders, or childish on the part of their dupes. 
Yet here was a great historic fact to be accounted for: the 
fact of the life and character of Jesus inextricably involved 
in miracle. Of course there were attempts to get rid of the 
one and of the other. Mythical theories, ethical theories, 
critical theories by the score: but the effort to get rid of the 
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fact utterly and entirely failed. But if that historic life and 
character remained, could not they be disconnected from 
miracle? This too was tried, with but sorry success. It is 
true that there arose within the Church a school which strove 
to give assistance in this matter: the amiable school of 
Philochristus and his fellows. But that feeble theology was 
far more in need of support than able to ccntribute it, 
and it was felt that if Jesus did not heal the sick, nor still 
the storm, nor raise the dead—in short, did no miracle— 
nothing remained of that life or character which had com- 
manded the veneration of mankind, and which was still held 
up to our reverence and affection. The mirror was broken, 
and consequently the reflection gone. Now, the philosopher, 
thinking freely upon miracles, cannot with propriety neglect 
a fact like this. If, as one may fairly assume as proved, the 
history be neither absolute falsehood nor explained by the 
mythical hypothesis, his theory must be so constructed as to 
harmonize with it, and the difficulty of thus harmonizing a 
theory absolutely denying miracles is, to say the least, 
extreme. Our firm conviction is that no such theory can be 
sustained, even irrespectively of this difficulty; and that 
Free Thought, if it be also fair thought, will be brought to 
acknowledge this. 

Another fact which must be accounted for in all specula- 
tion upon subjects of this class is the existence and very 
peculiar character of Holy Scripture. Weare not asking here 
for an implicit acceptance of the statements of Scripture 
simply as a concession to its authority. Such implicit assent 
can only be required of those who already admit its claims 
to be, or to contain, a revelation of divine truth. The mind 
sails forth in freedom to speculate upon the nature and will 
of God, and the relation in which His moral creatures stand 
to Him ; and it is met 7x /émine with the phenomenon of a 
record for which is claimed no less than inspiration. The 
collection of documents for which this claim is made not only 
distinctly asserts the existence of God, but—and to this point 
we would direct especial attention—presents to us a conception 
of His nature and His attributes, which in the particulars 
of purity, holiness and majesty, immeasurably excels all the 
ideals which human reason has been able otherwise to con- 
ceive. It is true that neither Scripture itself nor those who 
accept its inspired authority present us with any complete or 
formal theory of inspiration. It is quite possible that the 
human mind is in truth incapable of formulating such a 
theory ; but it is not less possible to accept the inspiration of 
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such a volume without being at the same time able to define 
it. Otherwise we should not be justified in believing in the 
human intellect, because we cannot draw the line between it 
and the memory or reasoning powers of the lower animals, 
nor in being assured of the reality of life, because we have 
never yet succeeded in discovering wherein life consists. A 
man may very reasonably be sensible of warmth, who is 
ignorant of the origin or laws of heat. And the whole world 
must continue both deaf and dumb, if an absolute demon- 
stration of the nature of light and sound be a condition 
precedent of sight and hearing. Anyhow, then, the fact 
remains that mankind have derived their loftiest conceptions 
of the Deity, together with their purest standard of morals, 
and the most elevated tone of their spiritual being, from a 
work proceeding from an obscure Semitic nation, and in its 
later and most important portion from men of humble 
station and most restricted education. And a fact of a 
similar kind is the absolutely unique character of the history 
and fortunes of that same petty nation. These facts, and 
many more which might be mentioned, are surely of too great 
and too marked significance to be omitted in any serious 
speculations upon the spiritual and moral relations of man- 
kind : and yet they seem scarcely to receive the serious atten- 
tion of the modern votaries of Free Thought, but are dis- 
carded as really of no weight and deserving no consideration 
from men of enlarged views and superior understanding. 
Indeed, it may in some measure explain, if it do not excuse, 
the contempt with which modern fenuseurs libres treat Holy 
Scripture, that few seem to have read it with any care, and 
that they are for the most part superlatively scornful, because 
superlatively ignorant, of its contents. 

It is with no little hesitation that we venture to refer to 
one other cause which has a constant tendency to warp the 
views of ambitious ‘thinkers,’ and to diminish most seriously 
the permanent value of their speculations. It is painful to 
suggest that fenseurs libres may at any time be the uncon- 
scious victims of other than philosophic influences. But so 
it is, and, little as men are aware of it, it requires a very strong 
and resolute mind to free itself from the tyranny of the time, 
from the narrow and bigoted sway of the ‘ spirit of the age.’ 

There is a current in human thought like those in various 
parts of the ocean, and it is precisely when the ship is set free, 
and the anchors drawn and the cables hauled in, that the 
current is most felt. It is the free ship which is its unresisting 
victim. What, we may ask, is meant by the phrase so often 
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heard at present, that ‘a wave of sentiment,’ a ‘democratic 
wave, ‘an atheistic wave,’ is passing over European nations : 
what, but that men yield themselves captives to the prevailing 
sentiment of the society in which they move, and whilst they 
imagine themselves free are driven by a current that is in 
truth their master? It is not alone in philosophy or religion 
or in politics that this is true. It is so in poetry, in art, in 
science, and in all thought. When great Homer sang the 
tale of Troy divine, how many thousand little Homers piped 
their small heroics. A generation past the world was sick 
with Byronets ; and there still are poets who perhaps would 
have been great if Tennyson had not cruelly robbed them of 
their originality. Nor is this same impulse unfelt in other 
directions. No doubt the Church has been subject from time 
to time to the like waves of doctrine. A generation in- 
tensely objective is succeeded by one as intensely subjec- 
tive, and that perhaps by a period of coldness and indifference ; 
then the cycle recommences, and men who imagine them- 
selves to be original are carried onward by ‘the stream 
of tendency.’ At present there are indications of most 
dangerous currents into which the stream of religious as 
of political thought is setting, and both Church and State 
might gladly welcome that free mind which could stem the 
tide, and bend it into more safe directions. For the truly ‘ Free 
Thought’ will oftenest be in opposition to the current of the 
age; it will thus be isolated, and therefore, for a time at least, 
obscure. The popular orator, the persuasive demagogue, the 
eloquent and much-sought preacher, are seldom in possession 
of such intellectual freedom. Oftenest led where they appear 
to lead, they are the creatures of that sentiment which they 
seem to create; whilst probably some unknown student, 
some hermit in a cell, some mind of strange and crooked con- 
formation, some eccentric dreamer, as men think him, may 
ride the tempest and command the storm. The world often- 
times knows as little of its real rulers as of its benefactors, 
and if such men are recognized at all, it is in the succeeding 
generation, when they are in their graves. Sometimes it has 
been said that no man can be greatly in advance of his age 
in knowledge, or greatly superior to it in moral sentiment. 
It were ill for mankind if this were true. They who are to 
work great reformation in society, in morals, in philosophy or 
in religion, must exercise vigorous and independent thought ; 
they must strike athwart the stream of popular sentiment, 
call into action new currents of feeling, till at last they have 
mastered the main tide, and caused it to flow in a new 
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channel. But this is the work of few, of men at once of 
genius and of strength, who come to influence thought, often 
at first unconsciously to themselves, unappreciated by others. 
But let not men imagine that they are free thinkers in this 
lofty sense who babble atheism in the fashion of their time ; 
whose claim to originality is but in their greater levity, that 
is as little capable of penetrating the depths of spiritual truth 
as of feeling the responsibility of shallow utterances concerning 
it. Freedom of thought means not emancipation from rever- 
ence, from propriety, nor even from the authority of the 
past. Still less does it imply or justify the disregard of those 
great facts which are indeed essential conditions of the prob- 
lems which it attempts to solve. It is the calm, modest, 
temperate investigation of truth; not indisposed to learn, 
patient in arriving at conclusions, sensible of the responsibility 
resting upon its labours, and conscious of the limits of its 
powers. Its freedom is in fact another word for its candour. 
It is, or tries to be, free from prejudice, free from passion, 
free from self, not free from love or duty, whether to God or 
man. 

There is a climacteric in the life of intellectual men, 
marked by much mental effort and often by much suffering. 
It is when passing from youth into manhood they pass also 
from their childish and traditionary faith into a more personal 
and reflective grasp of religious truths. Hitherto their religion 
has had its home almost exclusively in the imagination and 
in the affections. Bible incidents as well as Bible truths have 
all received a soft and beautiful colouring from the exquisite 
simplicity of their childish faith: a simplicity which after all 
may be much nearer to the divine mysteries underlying them 
than many a brain-spun theosy of later days, but which, at 
least in the minds of which we speak, must yield to concep- 
tions more definite and severe. That Divine Presence, which 
seemed ever so near as to be almost visible to the wondering, 
loving child, seems to withdraw into the distance, to become 
faint in outline, to elude the grasp. Secondary causes inter- 
vene ; providence resolves itself into system; the holy 
narrative shades off into common history. Then comes the 
strife of creeds and the clashing of ‘schools of thought.’ 
Then has he to give a reason for the faith that is in him: a 
faith which heretofore asked no reason, but nestled in one 
nest with hope and charity, and lived in the warmth of a 
love divine. It may be that other and darker shadows have 
fallen across that soul. It may be that the war of passions 
has disturbed its peace, or the spirit of worldliness has 
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breathed on it the breath of winter, and so there is doubt 
where once was implicit faith ; and an angry fear or dis- 
content, where once was an unbroken trust, and strife where 
once was peace. Alas poor soul! who will not feel for thee ? 
who at least that knows thy trial and thy suffering? Or if 
no man feel for thee, yet still does thy God remember thee. 
Set thy thought free: free from passion, free from bitterness, 
and in the sole bonds of a holy reverence seek truth, and it 
shall come to thee the same as in thy childhood, yet another, 
still glowing in thy heart, yet mastering thy intellect, engag- 
ing and satisfying thy affections, whilst it engages and 
satisfies thy reason also. And if there be joy in heaven over 
that poor prodigal who has wasted his goods on grosser sins, 
who shall doubt the welcome he shall have who, entangled in 
the mazes of intellectual doubt, returns to the simplicity of 
his childhood’s faith, strengthened by the reflection and 
observation of his manhood ? 

Nor is it unworthy of remark that a period analogous to 
that of which we have been speaking seems as _ naturally 
incidental to the collective Church as to the individual 
Christian. There comes a time when she is called upon to 
review her position with regard to the unchanging verities of 
the faith. These, in truth, are immutable, but each genera- 
tion has held them in some necessary proportion to the 
condition of scientific or philosophical, or of the critical, 
knowledge of its day. Thus, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, the exigences of the position gave rise to a theory, or, if 
it were never sufficiently systematized to deserve that name, at 
least to an impression of the literal verbal inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, of a divine authority in each expression, alike in 
every portion, and extending almost to the various transla- 
tions, which has had to yield to the growth of criticism. 
Similarly the unscientific habits of earlier times had read into 
Scripture, and especially into Genesis, statements of a 
scientific character which assuredly were not there, and which 
have now, if we may be allowed the expression, patiently and 
judiciously to be read out of the sacred writings. Who, for 
example, would now for a moment suppose that the expres- 
sion ‘that it should never be moved’ militated against the 
revolution of thé earth upon its axis or round the sun? And 
we are persuaded that when the earlier chapters of Genesis are 
understood to say what they do say, rather than what has been 
unconsciously imported into them from the unscientific minds 
which have translated and interpreted them, their harmony 
with scientific data will be no less startling than real. 
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It is not difficult to foresee that the time will come when 
the pendulum of opinion will vibrate in the opposite direction 
to the present ; when criticism shall have become sheer 
pedantry and science shall be strangled in a dogmatism of its 
owt. Intellectual freedom will then, as ever, find its legiti- 
mate exercise in modifying or controlling prevailing modes 
of thought; and though such influence may at the first be 
neither popular nor prominent, there can be none which will 
do higher service in the maintenance of truth. 

There is, however, another aspect of this subject which it 
is impossible at present to pass over, though the problems 
which it suggests are of exceeding difficulty, as well as of 
extreme delicacy. 

Thus far we have been considering the subject of Free 
Thought only in its relation to the general constitution of the 
mind and its environments, without any reference to such 
special limitations as the individual may have voluntarily 
accepted, or to such special pledges as he may have given. 
But it is clear there is a marked distinction between the 
position of Free Thought in the world at large and its position 
in a Church or in the priesthood or teaching body of a 
Church. It is obvious that such a community is pledged 
within certain limits to the profession of a distinct faith, 
which faith indeed is the very reason of its existence: and 
that these pledges must necessarily be of a stricter character 
and a still more binding obligation in the case of its ac- 
credited teachers. There is nothing peculiar in the acceptance 
of such limitations to freedom of thought or action on the 
part of those who are invested with public rank or office, or 
charged with public duties. It is certainly at some sacrifice 
of consistency that the nobleman plays the part of a demo- 
crat, and enlarges upon the equality of mankind, whilst he 
retains the privileges and distinctions of his rank. ‘The 
soldier or the sailor relinquishes some of his civil rights, 
and is even debarred from the discharge of some of the most 
prized of his civil duties, so long as he continues in active 
servicc. What is perhaps yet more striking is that a juryman 
is bound to exclude from his deliberations actual knowledge 
of the case other than such as he derives from the evidence 
produced, and may be bound to give a verdict inconsistent 
with such knowledge. All are familiar with the restrictions 
imposed upon the advocate by his delicate relations with his 
client ; and, in fact, there are few if any relations in life in 
which some restrictions even of an intellectual character are 
not involved. We do not mean to imply that the limitations 
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in question are identical with, or even parallel to, those to 
which the clergy are necessarily subject, but merely to 
remind our readers that the fact of restriction is not peculiar 
to their case. At the same time we are anxious to approach 
this subject with the utmost delicacy, to extend the fullest 
consideration to the claims of the individual conscience, and 
to abstain rigidly from the imputation of dishonest motives. 
Nay, more than this: we are of opinion that in the present 
condition of religious thought, when the Church and Chris- 
tianity of England are evidently passing through one of those 
distressing periods to which reference has been made, the 
greatest sympathy and the utmost tenderness are due to such 
minds within the Communion, or even within the priesthood, 
of the Church as are tried and harassed by the perplexities 
of the day. 

Nor are we without a due appreciation of that compre- 
hensiveness which is so largely claimed for the Church of 
England, nor of that ‘wise toleration’ which necessarily 
accompanies it. That comprehensiveness and that toleration 
are a positive necessity, not more of the Church than of the 
age. Without these in reasonable measure neither the Church 
nor the Christianity of the country can retain any hold upon 
the stirring intellect of our times. But when we have said 
this we are quite aware that we have in fact said nothing, 
and that reasonable comprehensiveness is but an unmeaning 
commonplace until we have arrived at some definition of 
what is reasonable and what is not. 

On the other hand, we are most deeply convinced of the 
utter worthlessness in point of vitality or influence of the 
‘Gospel of the indefinite. There is no strength in an in- 
vertebrate Christianity. How shall it command the assent or 
win the affections of mankind, when it approaches them with 
no authority and offers them no substantial truth? It cannot 
be too distinctly borne in mind, nor too distinctly stated, 
that the Church of Christ is not a philosophical society in 
quest of truth, but a divinely organized body charged with 
the deposit of the divine word. 

Not that the speculative instincts of mankind are without 
their proper office even here. A great system of Christian 
philosophy and ‘ethics will naturally grow up around the 
revealed doctrines. Criticism and exegesis will alike be busy 
with the documents of the faith; whilst the organization of 
the Church and the relations of its several parts to each other 
and to the outside world will afford abundant scope for the 
intellectual activities of its members. Were absolute or even 
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approximate unanimity desirable on these secondary though 
in many cases very important points, its attainment is mani- 
festly impossible; and the attempt to enforce it has from 
time to time produced the most dangerous strain. Such 
diversity of opinion is a necessary result, not only of the 
variety of human character, but of the infinite magnitude of 
the truths revealed. These are such as can be only partially 
apprehended by any human intellect, and must be approached 
by each mind almost exclusively from its own side. On such 
truths men must not only differ, but they must pass through 
deep and strong excitement of feeling before they can agree 
to differ. The ever-recurring problems of the divine fore- 
knowledge and of the freedom of the will, of the modes of the 
divine presence, and of the operations of divine grace, will never 
cease to agitate sensitive minds. Men will still form theories, 
all necessarily incomplete, on such subjects as the Atonement, 
on inspiration, on eternal punishment, and the like; and even 
where it might seem that less opportunity of diversity would 
present itself, in the actual duties of the Christian life, pious 
and sincere minds will form views strongly differing, as the 
bent of those minds is chiefly practical, logical, or mystical. 
Even in the middle ages, when authority was at the strongest 
and individual opinion was, if not at its weakest, at least 
restricted to the smallest number of independent thinkers, 
divergences on points like these made themselves felt in the 
Schools, and through the Schools violently agitated the 
Church. Still more must this be the case in the nineteenth 
century and in the Church of England. 

In saying this we would not for a moment imply either 
that no truth is attainable on these subjects, or that all 
opinions are equally true or equally consistent with the 
Church’s known standard of opinion. We are greatly mis- 
taken if this, or anything like this, be the real meaning of the 
word toleration, however it may have been attempted to im- 
port such a meaning into it. What is meant is this, that 
these subjects are, and must be conceded to be, legitimate 
topics of discussion, and that it is by discussion that the 
truth must be arrived at. It is by discussion that High 
Church and Low Church, Broad Church and Narrow, must 
adjust their differences, and not by mutual exclusion. Hence 
it is our opinion that the peace of the Church of England is 
to be maintained, not by the enforcement, nor by the neces- 
sarily arbitrary interpretation of, laws which are obsolete, or 
even of doctrinal definitions—which last also have a tendency 
to become obsolete, from the change in the habits of thought 
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from which they arose, and the philosophical terms in which 
they are cast—but in the free deliberations of her councils, in 
which prescription will never fail to carry its due weight, and 
the voice of authority will never fail to be heard with respect. 

But in the meantime there arises a very important con- 
sideration. It is the fashion to say—indeed we have met 
with the statement wsqgue ad nauseam—that Christianity has 
been presented to the world in a too dogmatic form. Let us 
only get rid of dogma, and we are told that we shall soon 
convert the masses and conciliate the secularists. Such an 
assurance we hold to be eminently inconsistent with the 
genius of human nature, and especially so with that of human 
nature in the masses, who in the matter of religion, as in 
other things, desire above all things a strong, distinct, forcible 
dogina to lay hold of. In religion, at least, abstract propo- 
sitions have very little power to influence mankind till they 
pass from the stage of opinion into the very different stage of 
conviction. There can scarcely be suggested a more visionary 
proposition than that of holding the masses by an undogmatic 
Christianity. Still we admit that it is quite possible to be too 
dogmatic, and that, in fact, the presentation of Christianity to 
mankind has from time to time been greatly ‘too dogmatic.’ 
But in what sense has this been so? Clearly, in the only pos- 
sible sense of being dogmatic upon too many points. Upon 
essential points it is impossible to be so. Dogma is the 
assertion of a truth. Let it become hesitating, doubtful, 
merely negative: it ceases at once to be dogma. One cannot 
as a theist too positively assert the being of God ; one cannot 
as a Christian too distinctly maintain the Divinity of Christ. 
He wrought miracles, or He did not ; He rose from the dead, 
or He is not risen. There is no middle position, no con- 
ceivable alternative; and the Apostle S. Paul emphatically 
urges this when he adds, ‘else were your faith vain.’ 

There arises, then, a clear and intelligible distinction be- 
tween such truths as are of primary rank and absolutely 
essential to the faith and such as, being chiefly of the nature 
of deductions from the former, are of a secondary character, 
capable of variation in statement, and consequently admitting 
of diversity of opinion. These last may be intrinsically of 
very great importance, and may be very necessary to a right 
understanding of the faith, The Church may do wisely care- 
fully to define them, and to invest her definitions with the 
weight of her synodical authority. But whilst she thus directs 
and assists the formation of opinion within her pale, she is 
scarcely justified in elevating them into terms of communion, 
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or removing them peremptorily from the arena of discussion. 
To the former class belong the fundamental verities distinctly 
implied in the terms of the baptismal covenant, without which 
no membership of a Christian Church is even conceivable. Of 
these the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creed may be taken as 
the legitimate expression : nor does the Athanasian Creed do 
more than state the same doctrines with additional illus- 
trations and sanctions, which, whilst they are of great value 
as explanatory amplifications, cannot reasonably be under- 
stood as of the essence of the credenda. For example, no one, 
we apprehend, would be held to fall under the censures of 
that creed, who, whilst sincerely acknowledging the true 
Divinity of Christ, failed to accept the union of the human 
soul and body as accurately representing the hypostatic union 
between the two natures in the Incarnation. Nor is the more 
dogmatic statement of the eternity of future punishment to 
be pressed beyond those limits which are necessarily involved 
in the imperfect conceptions which we can form of eternal 
duration, nor beyond the equally express statements of Holy 
Scripture on this subject. Indeed, it will be admitted by every 
thoughtful theologian that the verbal definitions of divine 
mysteries which are offered in any such symbols are no more 
than approximations—the nearest, indeed, to which human 
thought and human language, even under the guidance of in- 
spiration, can attain—to the ineffable truths of the Divine 
nature and of the spiritual world. But, subject only to such 
considerations, we hold that the reverent and sincere accep- 
tance of those divine verities is the indispensable condition of 
communion in a Christian Church. So far as these doctrines 
are concerned, every member of the Church, and in a still 
higher degree every accredited teacher of the Church, has ac- 
cepted his position, and surrendered his right of scepticism. 
What, then, are we to think of the claim of the clergy of the 
Church of England to be emancipated from all creeds and 
discharged from every test and signature? How are we to 
reconcile with the obligations of their office the demand that 
the Church should be satisfied with their consent to read a 
liturgy to the terms of which they refuse to be bound, and of 
which they may conceivably hold not a word? Is not this to 
substitute a school of philosophy for the Church of God, and 
to constitute its officers inquirers for theoretical truth rather 
than divinely commissioned messengers of the revealed word ? 

We are the more anxious to state clearly what we con- 
ceive to be true principles in this matter, because there is 
much in the objects of Mr. Brooke Lambert and the Church 
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Reform Union with which we sympathize, whilst we can seldom 
approve of the means by which he proposes to attain them. 
We feel as strongly as he can do the practical evils arising 
from the anomalies of Church patronage. We regret in some 
respects the autocratic powers of the individual parson; we 
would gladly enlist the wider and deeper interest of the laity 
in the work of the Church, and secure to them a fitting place 
in her councils. But we are far from content to remedy exist- 
ing defects or to secure immediate advantages by accepting 
what we hold to be an entirely false principle, and surrender- 
ing the government, not only of the property, but of the 
doctrine and worship of the Church to those who may not be 
even members of her communion, simply because they are 
citizens and the Church claims to be national. 

At present we are concerned with these propositions only 
so far as they claim to regulate doctrine, and a single sentence 
will suffice to show to what authority this most momentous 
office is to be entrusted. 

‘Individual communion with God, and individual reponsibility in 
judgment, are the bases of our Christianity, and where they exist 
they will be shackled by no finally dictated system. Our National 
Church, therefore, remains such as the representatives of the nation 
in Parliament have appointed and maintained it; and the final 
source of authority in the regulation of this sacred heritage ts the whole 
body of the nation, both clerical and lay.’ 


With the details of the arrangements proposed, it is not 
within the scope of this article to deal. We do not at present 
discuss the panacea of Parochial Boards, nor examine the 
claims of a State-contrived ‘ Leitourgia’ of public worship from 
which ‘ not one voice’ of the national opinion is to be excluded. 
We do not pause to imagine the harmonies of that delightful 
concert in which Mr. Voysey is to chant the treble and Mr. 
Bradlaugh sound the bass; our business is with the intense 
and absolute Erastianism of such proposals, and with the 
sacrifice of dogma to free thought, followed by the evapo- 
ration of free thought in the freest of opinion. Exactly 
parallel to the view that the Church is the creature 
of the State is the idea that religious truth is the creation 
of the human intellect. Most cordially and entirely do we 
approve the motto of Mr. Brooke Lambert’s adoption, ‘In 
necessariis unitas, in non necessariis libertas, in omnibus cari- 
tas ;’ but we maintain that the ‘necessary’ doctrines of religion 
are not sparks struck from the concussion of human brains, 
but are emanations of the fire of the Holy Spirit, and have 
their origin, not in earth, but from heaven. And for those 
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other doctrinal definitions or constitutions ecclesiastical which 
claim no such immediate inspiration, and which, therefore, 
are not to be numbered among things ‘necessary’ in that 
highest sense, these we reserve for the decision of the Church 
in her synods, and absolutely refuse to refer them to the 
heterogeneous voice of national assemblies. Some things 
there are with which the Church herself may not dare to 
meddle, as being themselves divine, and constituting the very 
reason of her being, and forming the charter of her existence. 
Upon these she can admit no right of discussion even within 
her fold: did she cease to hold them she would cease to be. 
Other things there are of which she reserves the decision to 
herself, and can brook no dictation from the outer world. 
The things of Cesar, her tithes, her endowments, her exter- 
nal privileges, she is content to hold from Czsar, and to 
submit to the control of his will. For her property she must, 
like every other corporation, receive a parliamentary title ; for 
the exercise of her spiritual offices in peace and quietness 
she must look, as others, to the protection of the civil power. 
Nay, for the ultimate enforcement of her own laws, and of the 
limitations under which she entrusts her officers to administer 
her sacraments and to teach her doctrines—for this, too, as far 
as temporal sanctions go, she must depend upon the State. 
But for the definition of her doctrine, or for the framing of her 
internal laws, she can rely upon none except herself, in depen- 
dence upon the guidance of that Spirit which is promised to 
her. This view may appear inconsistent with the liberal theories 
of modern society. We do not believe that it is so in reality ; 
nor do we fear lest a Church so constituted should prove 
incompatible with the democratic instincts of the future. 
Political freedom does no more consist in the absence of 
regulation than does intellectual freedom ; and the distinction 
between the things of Casar and the things of God will be 
no less essential to the liberties of the Church when Cesar is 
represented by the Lower House of Parliament than when 
he is seated upon the imperial throne. 

It is time that we brought this brief treatise to a close; 
and in doing so we shall adopt the time-honoured custom of 
our forefathers, and sum up in a few words the substance of 
our argument. 

Men of inquiring minds complain, and not always with- 
out reason, that the representatives of authority, with whom 
they are accustomed to connect the advocates of religion, 
treat them with but scant sympathy, and are too much in- 
clined to meet their inquiries with a frown. They plead, and 
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not without a certain amount of truth, that both Science and 
Religion, History and Philosophy, are under considerable 
obligations to Scepticism in its better sense; that it is thus 
that the rust of antiquity has been rubbed off, and the mirror 
of Truth restored to its brightness and splendour ; that but for 
such independent thought truth would have been sacrificed to 
prejudice, and made subordinate to vested interests, and to 
the pomp and pride of prescription. On the other hand, it is 
no less urgently replied that Scepticism itself is not absolutely 
free from passion or from prejudice ; that her efforts have not 
been restricted to burnishing the polished surface of the 
mirror, but that the very substance has disappeared beneath 
the friction, and that whilst claiming to exercise free inquiry 
she has, like other zealots, forgotten the limitations under 
which alone freedom can be enjoyed; that there are some 
questions which are in their own nature insoluble, and others 
in which Authority may claim of right to be heard. We have 
endeavoured to mediate between the opposing principles ; or 
at least to recognize what is fair and just in either claim ; but 
more particularly have we drawn attention to those restric- 
tions which essentially attach to freedom of thought, to the 
limitation of our intellectual powers, to the claims of our 
moral constitution, and to the existence of certain literary 
and historical facts which must enter into any just estimate 
of religious truth. But in the case of the members of the 
Christian Church, and more especially of those authorized 
to speak and act in its name, there are other and stricter 
limitations which they have voluntarily accepted, and of 
which they cannot be relieved except at the sacrifice of their 
position. 

There are certain doctrines which hold a primary position 
in reference to the Christian Church, and these she cannot re- 
linquish without forfeiting the very ground and justification 
of her existence. 

No doubt there are minds to whom even such restrictions 
are burdensome; they are sensitive and highly conscientious ; 
they feel, as they cannot but feel, the cold currents of scepti- 
cism which are in the air about them. Their doctrinal 
education may have been somewhat loose and ill-adjusted, 
their intellectual powers may be unequal to the task of 
weighing evidences or the yet more difficult task of analys- 
ing doctrinal terms; they may probably have committed 
themselves to views extreme in one direction or another, the 
grounds of which they have insufficiently apprehended, and the 
bearings of which they may have very imperfectly realized, and 
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so they may feel their position insecure, and be lapsing into the 
torture of doubt and irresolution. Shall we be considered 
impertinent if we venture to conclude with a few suggestions 
which may be not altogether inappropriate to their case? 

First of all, we would suggest that the basis of religious 
faith is not exclusively intellectual, and consequently neither 
are its evidences solely such. The moral evidences of the 
Gospel are those which are most intelligible to the ordinary 
mind, and therefore most convincing. Christianity does not 
approach men in syllogisms, nor address itself solely or even 
chiefly to the understanding. Its first and most powerful 
appeal is to the affections. To them it reveals Him whom 
they may love with a perfect love, and trust with unfailing 
confidence. Let a man reflect whence it is that he has 
received the revelation of the spiritual nature of God, and the 
assurance that, though His Being is in truth the sum of all 
perfections, yet ‘God is Love ;’ and it will not appear doubt- 
ful to him that the source from which he received this 
knowledge is divine ; nor will his faith be abashed by 
mysteries when he has looked into his own soul, and sought 
to fathom the depths of mystery there. If he be a scholar, 
learned in the history of philosophies and ‘schools of thought,’ 
if he have gazed into the weary agnosticism in which all 
human speculation ends, he will not feel doubtful of that 
message which has brought life and immortality to light. 
These, which are the secret and more personal supports of a 
man’s faith, are at the same time its truest and its strongest : 
albeit the external evidences of the Gospel do not shrink 
from examination, and a man may do well to study, according 
to his capacity, the history and philosophy of his creed. 

Nor should we omit to remark that faith, as it differs 
from sight and knowledge, is necessarily liable to variation in 
its power to present to the mind ‘the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ Let not the soul 
feel that it has fallen from its faith in God because it is at one 
time or other harassed and clouded by sceptical thought. It 
is a trial to which minds of a certain character are peculiarly 
and painfully liable. It arises not from one cause only. 
Sometimes it is a dark cloud cast from the minds of others. 
Sometimes it is the result of mental exhaustion and bodily 
fatigue. Often, alas, it is the natural offspring of some per- 
mitted sin, of some corrosive worldliness, of some indulged 
infirmity. But often, on the other hand, it is the reaction of 
the soul from its own spiritual efforts, from the effort to 
realize the unseen, to lay hold on the eternal. Such waver- 
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ings, such temporary oscillations of the soul that trusts in 
God and loves His Word are like the tremblings of the 
magnet, which so trembles and so quivers, not because it is 
false, but because it is so true, so faithful to its office. How 
much of deep though unconscious philosophy was there in 
the cry, ‘ Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbelief.’ 

The struggle of faith with unbelief has thus continued 
from the beginning, and will continue so long as the world 
shall last. It has been fought on many battle-fields, and with 
varying success: but it were worse than folly to ignore the 
tremendous issues which are at stake in the present contest. 
Whilst all will admit that the Church is built upon the faith 
of Christ, modern society rests no less really, though it may 
be secretly and indirectly, upon the same foundation. Never 
in the history of the world did human society repose securely 
upon the base of Atheism, even though, as in the France of 
the eighteenth century, Atheism was veiled in the garb of 
philosophy. Some faith, however imperfect, some creed, how- 
ever feeble, has ever sustained, whilst it has regulated, the 
complicated fabric of human relations: and in European 
nations, at the least, the sustaining and regulating faith has 
been the faith of Christ. Christianity it is which gives the 
supreme sanction to law and the indispensable direction to 
conscience, whilst it cements the bond of all social relations. 
Remove this, and the voice of conscience is indistinct, the 
power of law is weak and crippled, and society must resolve 
itself into its atoms. 

Nor is it possible to fall with safety to a lower level, and 
to alight unharmed upon the comparative security of ancient 
Greece or Rome. The society which has been Christian and 
descended to become Pagan sinks into the decline, not into 
the vigour, of Paganism. It can no more rise than Lucifer 
can recover from his fall and remount to heaven. <A de- 
christianized nation must sink below the moral and spiritual 
level of old Rome; it can never rise above the feeble civiliza- 
tion of the decline. 

Great, then, is the responsibility of such intellectual action 
as can lightly sap the foundations of religion, and labour to 
destroy that faith which it might do so much to keep fresh 
and vigorous.’ It is only when speculation is restrained within 
its appropriate limits that it can be either safe or strong: and 
Free Thought has this in common with all the great powers 
of nature, that then only is its action beneficent when it is 
confined within its proper sphere. 
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ART. X.—WORDSWORTH’S BAMPTON 
LECTURES. 


The One Religion: Truth, Holiness, and Peace desired by 
the Nations and revealed by Fesus Christ—Bampton 


Lectures, 1881. By JOHN WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
(Oxford, 1881.) 





NEARLY forty years have passed since Archdeacon Grant 
preached his Bampton Lectures on the subject of Missions. 
Those sober and earnest, yet cheerful and animating, 
addresses did much to give definiteness to the views of 
Churchmen about their missionary duty. What was then 
gained has never since been lost. All that has occurred in 
the intervening period has tended to concentrate men’s 
attention more and more on the work of evangelizing the 
heathen. The consolidation of our empire in India, the 
opening up of China and Japan, and the constant advance of 
our intercourse with uncivilized races in every part of the 
world, have compelled men to ask themselves in what relation 
they, as Christians, stood to such as have not the knowledge 
of the Gospel. There could be but one answer in the mind 
of any ordinarily well-informed person: ‘ “Christianity is a 
trust deposited with us on behalf of mankind;”! and the 
most wonderful facilities have been providentially afforded to 
us Englishmen for the performance of our trust. Ve nobis 
si non evangelizaverimus. 

The steady growth of this practical conviction among us 
can scarcely be doubted. In spite of all the pressing calls 
for help which are made to us by our home populations, there 
has been a marked expansion in almost every province of the 
mission field. 

Meantime we have become gradually conscious that there 
has been another set of forces at work in an antagonistic 
direction. Various forms of anti-Christian error have during 
the last thirty years been finding their way into our literature. 
In some cases views have been professed which hardly can 
be said to differ at all from those of ancient Pagan philo- 
sophers. Even transmigration and nihilism have had their 
advocates, in France and Germany at least, if not among our- 
selves. It is obvious how perilous a thing it must be, at such 






1 The well-known words of Bishop Butler. 
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a time, for men to come forward and undertake to form ‘a 
science of religions.’ That is a work which none can achieve 
who does not carry with him the touchstone of religious truth 
communicated from God Himself. 

We cannot, therefore, but give a hearty welcome to these 
lectures of Mr. Wordsworth, which, he tells us in his preface,' 
are meant to be ‘a contribution to the comparative study of 
religion from a Christian point of view.’ The lecturer has 
shown himself to possess in an unusual degree the qualifica- 
tions which are indispensable for so difficult a task. First and 
foremost of these is a firm hold on the truths of revealed 
religion. But along with this he has combined a careful 
study of all that relates to the religious systems of Greece and 
Rome, of India and China, as well as of the less cultured 
portions of mankind. There is no reason why a Christian 
may not survey these with a feeling of tender compassion. It 
was an atheistic philosopher who could take pleasure in seeing 
men everywhere 


‘ Errare, atque viam palantes querere vitai.’ 


There is nothing of this feeling in the volume before us. It 
is evident throughout that the lecturer has endeavoured to 
conduct his inquiry, if with truthfulness and candour, yet with 
a studious desire of showing delicate and respectful considera- 
tion even to the saddest exhibitions of human frailty. 

It was not an easy thing to see how unity could be given 
to the vast mass of details which would have to come under the 
lecturer’s notice. The method he has adopted is at once 
simple and ingenious. He has distributed the main portion 
of his subject under the three heads of 7vuth, Holiness, and 
Peace. Man’s intellect longs to receive a revelation from the 
God of 7ruth. His conscience seeks for some way of recon- 
ciling itself with Divine Hodlzness.° His social affections can 
find their due exercise only under the protection of Peace. 
These yearnings of the soul of man are traceable in the 
various ‘religions of the world;’ but they nowhere find any 
satisfactory provision made for them, except under the 
Gospel. These three wants of men and the threefold response 
given to them by Christianity occupy the last six lectures ; 
which form the staple of the volume. 

Before entering, however, upon these distinctively Chris- 
tian discussions, the lecturer judged it to be desirable that 
he should set forth the idea of God which pervades the whole 
Bible: since, if it be found that this idea bears on it the marks 
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of Truth, of which all other systems prove to be destitute, this 
will supply a reason for advancing to the remaining inquiries 
with all the more confidence. This is done in Lecture II. 

The introductory lecture is fitly occupied with some prac- 
tical remarks as to the unreasonableness, and in many cases 
the sinfulness, of abstaining from serious inquiry into religious 
truth. It is very important that this should be clearly under- 
stood. If religion be true, the obligation under which man 
is placed to the Author and Sustainer of his being is simply 
infinite. The very possibility, therefore, of its being true (as 
Pascal so well pointed out) makes it a duty to pay reverent 
regard to even the slighter evidences of its truth. To be 
careless in such a case is a sin, whatever be the immediate 
cause of such negligence. In some it may be worldliness and 
frivolity ; in some a too exclusive devotion to literary or 
scientific pursuits—a very subtle form of self-indulgence ; in 
some an unwillingness to encounter the self-humiliation which 
it is foreseen must be required, if the Gospel is to be the rule 
of life. Others are led astray by false notions of intellectual 
impartiality, as if nothing were to be admitted to be true or of 
practical obligation, unless it could be proved by the pure 
reason. It is difficult to say how far a habit of mind like 
this last may mislead some. If long continued, it may end in 
systematic suspicion of whatever appears to have a balance of 
evidence in its favour.! 

This sceptical tendency is especially to be guarded against 
in dealing with the so-called ‘science of religions.’ Its opera- 
tion here is to prejudice the mind against the legitimate 
deduction which is drawn from the facts—the ‘testimonium 
anime naturaliter Christianz’—and to incline it to be satisfied 
with the indolent assumption that what is true of ‘the 
religions of the world’ is true of Christianity, and that if they 
are the products of man’s own mind, so must it be. 

Instead of thus foreclosing the inquiry, it is clearly their 
duty to examine carefully all the facts that are brought before 
them. Let them consider, if there be not good ground for 
concluding, 

1. That the instinct which has led all nations to feel after 
God is a genuine part of our nature, and has a real object 
corresponding to it. 

2. That Christianity does in fact supply that reality. 


1 In the month of May last, M. Renan, in the presence of the French 
Academy, ‘professed himself ignorant whether he himself was a spiritualist 
or a materialist, but avowed a sceptical tendency ¢o doubt what was 
affirmed and to believe what was denied.’ (‘The Guardian,’ May 3, 1882.) 
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We propose to follow the lecturer in his investigation of 
these points; first, however, giving an outline of the argu- 
ment of Lecture IT. 

It was noticed by the early Christian apologists that when 
the heathen were speaking with natural earnestness they used 
such expressions as ‘God is great’ and ‘God grant it,’ thus 
showing that the human soul in its unbiased moments bears 
witness to the wuzty of God. Now, this instinctive testimony 
of the soul is confirmed by four separate, but convergent, lines 
of argument—‘ from causation and design in nature, and from 
the sense of dependence and the moral law in man.’! 

But it is to be observed that this idea of the Divine Unity, 
which is so rooted in man’s natural consciousness, and in so 
perfect agreement with the highest efforts of cultivated 
reason, has been held in its purity only by those who have 
had the light of Divine revelation communicated to them.? 
It appears already in the history of Abraham, 1,900 years 
before Christ, and it continues to shine age after age with 
increasing clearness, in spite of the frequent incursions of Pagan 
idolatries among the people who were its special witnesses. 
It should be especially remarked how much important truth 
respecting the Divine nature was wrapped up in that name 
of God which was communicated to Moses. The affirmation, 
‘I am that I am,’ combines the two ideas of personality and 
infinity, which man’s understanding has never known how to 
reconcile. The ‘I, which appears in each member of the 
name, most plainly enforces the Divine personality. Yet the 
words, ‘I am that which I am,’ place the speaker before us as 
absolute, self-existent, and eternal. This is well set forth by 
the lecturer.* ‘All other things,’ he says, ‘have a limit outside 
them ; they are finite, that is to say, bounded and conditioned, 
produced by, or tending to, or supported by, something else. 
But it is not so with God, who alone is Infinite. . .. Other things 
are defined in terms of something higher, and more generic. 
But God can only be defined as that which He is—the First, 
the Midst, and the Last ; of whom, and ¢hrough whom, and ¢o 
whom are all things.’ Let it be further noted that, immedi- 
ately after this revelation of God as the Infinite Personal 
Being, Moses. is commanded to say to the children of Israel, 
‘IT AM hath sent me unto you,’ thus teaching them to think of 

t B.. Le De Be 

2 See B. L., p. 34. ‘Islam is, of course, no exception, even if the 
Moslem idea of God was less faulty than it is. For Mahomet acknow- 
ledged both the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures. Cp. Max Miiller 
on Semitic Monotheism, which he traces to the faith of Abraham, and 
ascribes to “a special revelation.” —Selected Essays, vol. ii. pp. 463/- 
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Him as one who watched over the welfare of His creatures.! 
‘This emphatic assertion of personal interest and loving care 
pervades the whole Bible, and is fundamental to the Hebrew 
and Christian conception’ of the Divine nature. 

If the argument which has been drawn from the above 
facts be objected to on the ground that the attributes of 
infinity and personality are not compatible, the lecturer 
suggests a twofold reply: first, that, for now a hundred 
generations, men have actually believed in ‘the union of the 
two apparent opposites in the Divine nature’; and, secondly, 
that we can even see our way towards a sufficient explana- 
tion of the mystery. For (it is remarked?) ‘the limits of the 
Divine Being, in His relation to other dependent beings, are 
only such as He chooses to impose upon Himself. It is His 
infinite will that certain finite wills should exist in time, 
distinguishable from His own.’ This is enough to satisfy us 
that there is no incompatibility between the two attributes. 
For the rest, we need not hesitate to allow that the full 
reconciliation of them is beyond our power ; for who does not 
feel that the idea of God, the Uncreated, must needs have 
that in it which surpasses the comprehension of any created 
intellect? If, then, there be a transcendental element in the 
revealed conception of God, this can only serve to commend 
it the more to our acceptance, as befitting Him, whose nature 
must contain in it inexhaustible riches of what will for ever 
remain to us mysteries. 

Very different is the case when we turn our eyes in other 
directions. In Paganism we find these two fundamental 
attributes invariably severed one from the other. We have 
Pantheism on the one side, denying the personality of God, 
and on the other ‘ anthropomorphic Deism,’ which contradicts 
His infinity. 

The lecturer gives an interesting sketch of the various 
modifications of these errors, and points out their injurious 
influence. Pantheism tends to overthow the very basis both 
of morals and of religion. It obliterates all distinction be- 
tween good and evil, between right and wrong. It leaves 
no room for human free-will to operate, and consequently 
removes all responsibility for what is done.? ‘The whole of 
life and nature is for the Pantheist but a meaningless vision,’ 
Deism, on its side, is ever tending to the practical neglect of 
God. God is no longer the Ruler and Sustainer of the 
Universe, but stands wholly aloof from it. The world is 
placed under the management of fixed laws, which are as 
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stern and inexorable as destiny itself could be. Man, work- 
ing inside the restraints which these laws impose upon him, 
may do his best to improve his condition or to cultivate his 
nature ; but he has to do this solely in reliance on his own 
powers, without looking for help from the infinitely remote 
First Cause. The natural outgrowth of such a system is a 
proud, ungodly, spirit of independence. Man, in fact, becomes 
his own god. 

In both cases it is found that a one-sided view of the 
Divine nature inflicts injury on man’s moral character. 
Nothing can be less true than the notion, so prevalent in our 
day, that man’s nature may be duly cultivated without 
religion. Wrong religious ideas must lead to faulty moral 
principles. Only a true knowledge of God can enable men 
to rise to the completeness of their nature. 

The Biblical idea of God, which we have been examining, 
is of the greatest importance for any who would examine the 
‘religions of the world’ aright. No one can have any pro- 
spect of attaining to truth on this subject, unless he himself 
have the fear of the Living God in his heart. Without this 
none can have a real insight into the meaning of the facts 
which meet us everywhere in human history. 

These facts are presented by Mr. Wordsworth (in Lec- 
ture III) in a vivid manner. His illustrations of the subject 
are drawn from widely distant sources; and it is everywhere 
evident that he has striven to exercise kindly forbearance 
towards the errors he has to deal with. He points out how 
men have manifested their consciousness of God’s presence 
by the way in which they attributed the phenomena of nature 
to His action. The trust which they placed in oracles, and 
the reverence paid to certain ancient books, evinced their 
belief that God was willing to grant His guidance and 
direction to mankind. Even the worship of idols and 
fetishes, however degrading in itself, bore witness to the 
ineradicable conviction man had of God’s being present with 
His world. All this is set forth clearly and forcibly, as it 
deserved to be. We scarcely feel, however, that we should 
in every case be disposed to concede so much as the lecturer 
has done ; as, for instance, when he would tell the Hindus that 
‘their own sages have heard from time to time echoes of the 
Divine voice ;’' or when he speaks of the long ages of heathen 
ignorance as ‘periods of probation, in which the Divine 
Logos or Reason’ was ‘drawing out and establishing the 
character of each race or nation.’ Does not language like 
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this require to be considerably modified, before it can har- 
monize with the real facts of Paganism? The language of 
S. Paul is that God ‘in times past suffered all nations to 
walk in thetr own ways.’ ' We know what those ways were. 
Rational creatures used their freedom of choice to worship 
‘demons, ? and this went on to such an extent, that when 
Christ came to establish the kingdom of God in the world, 
it seemed as if the empire of darkness had been everywhere 
firmly established. So hardened had Paganism become, so 
destitute of all that merited the name of ‘religion,’ that S. 
Paul could speak of the Ephesian worshippers of Diana as 
‘without hope and without God in the world ;’* a statement, 
which he would surely not have made, unless he had known 
that the persons to whom he was writing took the very same 
view of their former condition. 

The lecturer's argument, however, remains unaffected. 
In every age we see the nations of the world ‘feeling after 
God,’ yet confessing their ignorance of Him. The wisest of 
men‘ admitted that it was so. ‘The world by wisdom knew 
not God,’ Ancient philosophy failed to reveal Him ; and, 
whenever any in modern times have forsaken the guidance of 
the Bible, they have fallen into the same ‘ignorance of God.’ 
If they have worshipped at all, it has been an ‘ Unknown 
God.’ 

Marvellous is the change when we turn to those who have 
lived beneath the illumination of Holy Scripture. Even in 
the times before Christ, we observe how the hearts of believers 
rejoiced over their conscious possession of truth. ‘Thy testi- 
monies, said one, ‘are wonderful; therefore doth my soul 
keep them. The entrance of Thy Word giveth light; it 
giveth understanding to the simple.’® The revelation was 
suited to the requirements of the sage and the peasant. ‘It 
was at once Ideal and Practical, both the highest philosophy 
and the most salutary discipline.’ ® 

In a yet more eminent way may this be asserted of the 
Christian revelation, as the lecturer proceeds to show (Lecture 
IV) both eloquently and learnedly. 

As regards the demandof /dea/ Truth, we find that Christian 
doctrine is comprehensive ; so that in it truths which elsewhere 
are only found apart and in fragments are combined in their 
full proportions, Thus it speaks with equal clearness of the 
holiness of God and of His mercy, of the Divine pre-ordination 
and of man’s free agency, of the provision made by Divine 
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grace for man’s salvation and of the obligation man is under 
to ‘work out’ his salvation. 

It is mysterious ; as, indeed, a revelation concerning the 
nature of God must be. If we find that all scientific inves- 
tigation leads up to mystery, how should Divine realities be 
other than wonderful? When we hear of three subsistences 
in the one God, of the manhood and Godhead united in 
Christ, of the Holy Spirit dwelling in the Church, certainly 
these are thoughts which never rose up within the heart of 
man; yet, when they are revealed, man finds them to be 
truly heart-satisfying. 

It is zxexhaustible ; continuing age after age to afford new 

subjects of intellectual contemplation and research, suited to 
the endless varieties of human characters and circumstances, 
This is true even of the outward vehicle of revelation, the 
Holy Scriptures— 
‘which, though they have been read and commented on with such 
close, eager, and intelligent criticism by the men of almost every 
race, and with such immense and wonderful patience, as no other 
books in the world have ever had expended upon them, yet after 
two and three thousand years of experience are continually yielding 
fresh treasures to those who study them patiently, and enter into 
them with humility and love. This is a matter of simple observation, 
which is daily being tested.’ ! 


How strongly marked a contrast do we find, when we 
pass from them to the ‘Sacred Books of the East,’ in refer- 
ence to which their editor, Professor Max Miiller, says in his 
preface :— 

‘It cannot be too strongly stated that the chief, in many cases 
the only, interest of the Sacred Books of the East is historical ; that 
much in them is extremely childish, tedious, if not repulsive ; and 
that no one but the historian will be able-to understand the impor- 
tant lessons which they teach.’ ? 


While the Christian revelation thus satisfies the claims of 
the Ideal, it has also the qualities which befit practical truth. 

It is authoritative ; resting on the teaching of One who 
declared Himself to be the Son of God, and confirmed His 
word by supernatural works. This givesto Christian doctrine 
a claim to attention which is absolutely unique. 

It is definite; and this even when it sets forth mysteries. 
The doctrine of the Holy Trinity, for example, is clearly 
apprehended, and rejoiced in for its practical consolation, by 
men of plain and simple minds. 


1 B. L., pp. 118, 119. 2 p. 120. 
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It is permanent ; the great body of its teachings being such 
as are of universal concern to our whole race; so that ‘the 
truth which was from the beginning’ is ‘ living and effective’ 
(Heb. iv. 12) through all time. 

Such is the thread of gold on which Mr. Wordsworth has 
strung his numerous pearls, gathered from many remote seas. 
One of these is of so remarkable interest that we transfer it to 
our pages. It is taken from Miss Bird’s Unbeaten Tracks in 
Fapan, vol. ii., p. 301 (London, 1880), and is given by the 
lecturer as an illustration of the practical power which the 
Bible has to touch the conscience. 


‘Some books of the New Testament, and other Christian books, 
found their way, almost accidentally, into the hands of a prisoner at 
Otsu, a scholar incarcerated for manslaughter. ‘‘A few months ago 
a fire broke out, and one hundred incarcerated persons, instead of 
trying to escape, helped to put out the flames, and to a man remained 
to undergo the rest of their sentences.” It turned out that the 
possessor of the books had used them to teach his fellow captives ; 
“and Christian principles, combined with his personal influence, 
restrained them from defrauding justice. The scholar was after- 
wards pardoned, but remained in Otsu to teach more of the new 
way to the prisoners.” ’ ! 


On this most singular narrative we would beg leave to 
make a few remarks. The book from which it is quoted is 
beyond suspicion. There can be no doubt of the authenticity 
of the account which Miss Bird has given. But, is not the 
history in itself radically improbable—all but incredible? Is 
it inhuman nature to act as these men are said to have done? 
Was such a thing ever known to have occurred on this our 
earth ? 

Yes; once, and, so far,as we know, once only, such an 
event /as occurred. In one of the books of the New Testa- 
ment (those books to which the conversion of the Japanese 
scholar is attributed) we are told? that when the doors of a 
Roman prison had been opened by an earthquake, and the 
jailer, taking it for certain that the prisoners had escaped, was 
on the point of killing himself, one of the released prisoners, 
a Christian teacher, cried out to him and said, ‘ Do thyself no 
harm; for we are all here’ UHave we not in this a sufficient 


2B. L., p. 142. 

2 See Acts xvi. 25-30. That the Book of ‘ Acts’ was one of the books 
of the New Testament which were studied by the Japanese scholar is 
suggested by the following ‘undesigned coincidence.’ The name given 
to Christianity in Otsu was ‘the new way;’ and the term by which 
Christians are four times designated in the Acts (ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, xxil. 4) 
is ‘ the way.’ 
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explanation of the conduct of the Japanese? If so, the very 
thing which seemed to throw suspicion on the narrative, 
becomes an exceedingly strong, because so extremely latent, 
a confirmation of it. 

To return from this digression. The subject of the next 
pair of Lectures (V, VI) is man’s natural sense of separation 
from God, and of the need of an atonement ; for which deep 
want of our nature Christianity alone has made adequate 
provision. 

The altar which existed at Athens to the ‘ Unknown 
God’ may be cited to bear witness on this point. Whether 
it were erected ' ‘to expiate a pestilence’ or not—in any case, 
being an altar, it was intended to propitiate an offended 
deity, whom yet it confessed to be ‘unknown.’ That was no 
solitary confession. It was but a typical instance of what 
was taking place in every part of heathendom. Everywhere 
we find that— 


‘The heathen world feels itself estranged from God. It knows 
that God is angry with sin; it feels itself punished, or likely to be 
punished, by a power which has retired into a mysterious and awful 
cloud of reserve; it stretches out its arms into the darkness, vainly 
trying to propitiate the offended majesty.’ ? 


Tradition told of a happy time of old, when gods and 
men had lived in friendly intercourse, and when death had 
been only a tranquil falling asleep.* But a desolating change 
had swept over the world. Man was a sinful and miserable 
being; knowing himself to be the object of Divine displeasure, 
and fearing to die, chiefly because he was afraid of what 
might await him after death. Various methods of allaying 
these apprehensions were resorted to. 

In some cases, the burdened heart poured itself out in 
humble confession of its guilt, appealing suppliantly for divine 
mercy. Others took refuge in lustrations, and pilgrimages to 
holy places, and prolonged penances. By far the greatest 
reliance, however, was placed on the rite of sacrifice, in which 
it was supposed that the offerer’s guilt was removed by being 
laid on an innocent victim as his substitute. The lecturer 
appears to acquiesce in the supposition that the practice of 
animal sacrifice originated in the workings of man’s own mind. 
We feel it very difficult to accept this view. If the practice 
had existed only here and there, it might have been so ac- 
counted for; but when we find that what is in itself a strange 
and revolting rite has been tenaciously clung to in every part 
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of the world, by far the simplest explanation of the fact 
appears to be that which derives it from primitive tradition. 
We know that the first act of Noah upon leaving the ark was 
to consecrate the human family to God by animal sacrifices. 
What wonder if that act remained indelibly imprinted on the 
minds of his immediate descendants, and that through them 
the memory of it was transmitted to after generations? So 
long as the primitive tradition respecting the meaning of the 
rite was retained, however imperfectly, men would feel that it 
awoke up within them true and solemn thoughts, such as they 
would not willingly part with. When, however, in course of 
time, the primitive truth was weakened or distorted, they 
began to show their distrust of the rite, partly by resorting to 
human sacrifices, partly by allowing the rite itself to fall into 
abeyance. 

About the sixth century before Christ, we observe a clear 
conviction springing up in different parts of the world that 
animal sacrifices, offered as men had come to offer them—that 
is, as bribes which were to induce the gods to pardon those 
who had no intention of amendment—could not have any 
worth.! This was, perhaps, the vital point of Sakya Muni’s 
quarrel with Brahminism. The position in which he en- 
trenched himself was, that no sacrifice could in the slightest 
degree undo the demerit of evil deeds. That remained, he 
said, to be dealt with by the evil-doer himself, and by no 
other. 

Thus the natural conscience was left confronted with two 
facts: the inviolable law of eternal justice, and its own guilt. 
How was man to be extricated from the collision that was 
ever threatening to take place between these two seemingly 
irreconcileable facts ? 

When all appeared hopéless—-when, even inside the Elect 
Nation, the hope of ‘ good things to come,’ which sacrifice was 
meant.to keep alive, was well-nigh extinct—the Gospel came 
in and proclaimed that the one, true, Atonement which had 
been contemplated by the wisdom of God ‘before the world 
was’ had been wrought out in act by Jesus Christ. 

Is this announcement one which the reason and con- 


1 [s it a mere chronological coincidence that in this same century the 
overthrow of the Jewish Temple and its altars gave final effect to the 
remonstrance which had been uttered 150 years previously in God’s 
name : ‘ To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto Me?’ 
May it not be that when the nation which had been called by the God 
of all the earth to be @ priestly kingdom to Himself (Exodus xix. 5, 6) 
was deposed from its office, a change passed over the spiritual cendition 
of the rest of the nations ? 
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science can accept? That is the inquiry to which Lecture VI 
is meant to supply an answer. It undertakes to show that 
the Christian doctrine of the Atonement is both worthy of 
God and suited to our human needs, 

It is worthy of God, not only in its comprehensiveness (its 
virtue extending to the whole race of man, past and present, 
Rom. v. 18, 19), but also in the completeness with which it 
reconciles Divine mercy and justice. These find their union 
in that holy love which was manifested in the death of the 
incarnate Son of God. Divine love is thus shown to be no 
mere placid benevolence, which might consent to remit the 
penalty that was due to man’s sin, out of pity for his weakness, 
It is an energetic principle, intolerant of everything that 
would attempt to thwart the development of its own eternal 
plan for the well-being of its creatures ; implacably opposed, 
therefore, to sin. Sin must be exterminated from the uni- 
verse. To achieve that end, the Word of God will even 
condescend to become man, and will, in man’s nature, endure 
the worst of sufferings and indignities. In this way love will 
at the same time manifest its inexhaustible strength and vin- 
dicate its indefectible holiness. 

It is, moreover, suited to our human needs. It inspires 
men with confidence in approaching God; seeing that Christ, 
having made reparation for the sin of man, has entered 
heaven as the representative of the human race, so that in 
Him, the sinless One, we are objects of Divine complacency. 
At the same time, it furnishes us with the most powerful 
motive that can be conceived for hating sin and cultivating 
holiness ; and also sets before us a Pattern of life, which is as 
attractive in its gentleness and humility as it is elevating in 
the perfectness of its purity and generosity, so that the very 
words, ‘the imitation of Christ,’ are filled with ‘a freshness 
and a fragrance that belongs to no other words.’ ! 

So ends the Sixth Lecture—perhaps the most forcible, 
lucid, and satisfying in the volume. 

One more topic remains to be handled (in Lectures VII, 
VIII), the natural longing of man’s heart for peace, and the 
response which is made to that longing in the Church of 
Christ. 

Man is a social being. He cannot reach the full develop- 
ment of his powers in solitude. He needs the assistance of 
other men’s gifts and acquirements, of their sympathy and 
character. He rejoices in the thought of belonging to a 
wisely ordered community, in which he may hope to attain 
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that perfection of his being in which peace! consists. Where 
shall he find a society capable of affording him this blessing ? 

Political arrangements have given useful and valuable help 
to the extent of their power. But this was always very 
limited. In general, the utmost that was effected was the 
maintenance of outward peace, and even this was only very 
imperfectly secured. Various attempts therefore have been 
made tosupplement the civil ruler’s efforts by means of religion. 
Of these, three in especial are selected for examination. 

1. The first case is that of statesmen, who, having them- 
selves no belief in the popular forms of religion, yet patronized 
them as tending (they thought) to preserve good order and 
peace. Such, we know from Polybius, was the condition of 
things at Rome in the second century before Christ. 


‘Inasmuch as every multitude is fickle, says the historian, ‘and 
full of lawless desires, irrational anger, and violent temper, it is proper 
to keep such people in order with unseen fears and such-like tragic 


display.’ ? 


We know what the issue of that experiment was at Rome.’ 
It led to the deification of mere outward tranquillity in the 
person of the Emperor. 

2. Others said, ‘Search carefully for the truth, and then 
impose it upon all. If it be true, it will be good for them, 
whether they like it or not.’ Such was the course recom- 
mended by Plato in his Laws, as by Rousseau in his Con- 
trat Social. Mohammed went further, and carried this 
principle into practice. Only a short time before his death 
he published his Sura LX.,° in which he directed that all 
idolaters who did not embrace Islam should be killed, and 
that all Christians and Jews should be warred against, until 
they submitted to be tributaries. What marvel if the religion 
which was thus enforced has in it no trace of love to God, or 
of love to man as man! It consists chiefly in outward 
acts, which seem under it to have more than their usual 
tendency to become mechanical. It blunts the conscience of 
men by teaching them that God is lenient, because He knows 
that ‘man was created frail.’ As for Mohammed’s own ex- 
ample, it was most pernicious. During the last seven years 
of his life he fell far below the average moral standard of his 
own age, and then pretended to justify his licentious con- 
duct by alleged messages from heaven. We can scarcely be 


1 The Hebrew word, which is commonly rendered ‘ peace,’ has for its 
first meaning (Gesenius) ‘ integritas, incolumitas, salus.’ 
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surprised, when we are told that among Moslems generally 
there is ‘a belief that all the enjoyments of sense are the 
rightful heritage of the faithful who dare to seize them.’ ! 

Mohammed assuredly was of those ‘who say, Peace, 
peace, and there is no peace.’ 

3. Others proceeded on what was in itself the sound 
principle of forming communities, which should be held 
together by the voluntary profession of a common belief, and 
should attempt to influence society at large only by the way 
of persuasion. This class finds its most eminent instance in 
Sakya Muni, the founder of Buddhism, the object of which 
system was expressly declared to be the attainment of /eace. 
Not many words need be spent in explaining what his 
method was or what his success. Sakya’s first and funda- 
mental assumption was that zowshere in the universe could man 
Jind peace. His only hope lay in the utter despair of finding 
peace by any other means than that of self-extinction. And 
how was this to be achieved? His disciples were to go 
through an elaborate process of asceticism; each stage of 
which would set them free from some portion of the burden 
of humanity, and the termination of which at death would be 
annihilation.’ 

Most saddening is the reflexion that teaching like this 
should have been welcomed by millions as the one specific 
for human misery. How great must that misery have been! 
How truly must they have felt themselves to be ‘ without God 
in the universe,’ when they accepted spiritual suicide as the 
only ‘way of peace’! 

This review may prepare us for weighing more attentively 
the character of that society which Christ founded. 

The zdeal of that society is (we may reverently affirm) 
worthy of God. It is one, holy, and catholic. 


1 Sir B. Frere; quoted in 2. Z., p. 258. 

2 Professor Monier Williams says, in his Sanscrit dictionary, 
‘ Nirvéna ... (with Buddhists and Jainas), absolute extinction, or 
annihilation, complete extinction of individual existence.’ We observe 
that Dr. Frankfurter, whose essay on ‘Buddhism’ is printed by Mr. 
Wordsworth as an appendix to his Lectures, speaks of Nirvana as a 
positive thing, ‘the highest state of blessedness,’ ‘ beatitude’ (pp. 345, 
347). Similarly Mr. Rhys Davids (Ox Buddhism, passim). Mr. Davids, 
however, enables -his reader to correct his error ; for he remarks (pp. 
112, 113) that, when ‘ Nirvana’ is used of one who is still in the body, it 
implies ‘the cessation of individual existence ;’ and that he who has 
attained this state will, at death, ‘de o longer alive or existent in any 
sense at all; he will have reached parinibbana, complete extinction, 
To give the name Blessedness to this state is like equating zero to 
ii minity. 
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These characteristics belonged to the Church essentially 
from the beginning. On the Day of Pentecost, when the 
Christian Church was consecrated to its high office, it was not 
only one and holy, but catholic as well. Every one of its 
faithful members at that time knew that he was united to a 
society, by means of which eventually ‘all nations were to be 
blessed.’ The same has been the case in every succeeding 
age. A few remarks on these characteristics will suffice for 
our present purpose. 

1. As to Unity. Within thirty years after the Ascension, 
there had sprung up in the chief cities of the Roman Em- 
pire churches, in which men who had thought themselves 
severed by impassable barriers of nature—Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and Scythian, freeman and slave—were joined together 
‘in one body and one spirit.’ 

If in later ages forgetfulness of the sole Headship of 
Christ over His Church has led to a suspension of visible 
intercommunion between large portions of Christendom, this 
has not destroyed the vital unity of the Church. Evidence of 
that is given by a profound agreement of belief in all main 
articles of the Creed, by a common acknowledgment of the 
authority of Holy Scripture, and by the administration of the 
same sacraments. Nor need we doubt that even those out- 
ward divisions are overruled ‘for good to them that love 
God.’ As in the moral world evil is turned into a discipline 
of goodness, so the separation of Churches has given occasion 
for a higher training of the true spzrit of unity ; and this 
spirit, so strengthened and exalted, may (if God see fit to 
remove the accidental hindrances to its exercise) shine forth 
again before the world with surprising brightness and un- 
looked for results. ; 

2. Holiness——This belongs to the very idea of the Church, 
which was formally constituted by the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and all whose members are ‘called to be holy.’ 
Though holiness be in its nature a hidden thing, yet the 
Church’s inward holiness has manifested itself in a gradual 
sanctification of the nations. 

3. Catholicity.— This was declared to belong to the 
Church’s character when our Lord commanded His apostles 
to ‘go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. As a matter of fact, every century has seen the 
Church (in spite of reverses) advancing towards its ideal; not 
merely covering a larger amount of the earth’s surface, but 
penetrating more deeply into every part of human life— 
domestic, social, political, and intellectual. 

VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVIII. GG 
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Thus the Church, when viewed on its ideal side, is well 
fitted to satisfy man’s noblest aspirations ; and we find no less 
adaptation to human needs when we consider the instruments 
with which the Church is furnished for practically fulfilling its 
mission. These are the doctrine and sacraments and dis- 
cipline of Christ. 

1. The whole tendency of Christian doctrine is, first to 
establish the believer in inward ‘joy and peace’ (Rom. xv.13), 
and then to dispose him to ‘seek peace with all men. We 
may fairly refer to the proclamation issued by Constantine, 
shortly after he had gained the sovereignty of the East, as an 
illustration of this. He says— 

‘My own desire is for the general advantage of the world and all 
mankind, that Thy people should enjoy a life of peace and undis- 
turbed concord. Let those, therefore, who are still blinded by error 
be made welcome to the same degree of peace and tranquillity which 
they have who believe. . . . Only let men of sound judgment be 
assured of this, that those alone can live a life of holiness and purity, 
whom Thou callest to find rest in Thy holy laws. As for those who 
hold themselves aloof, they may, if they please, retain their temples 
of falsehood. We have the glorious edifice of Thy truth, which 
Thou hast given us as our native home. We pray, however, that 
they may receive the same blessing, and thus experience that heart- 
felt joy which unity of sertiment inspires. 

2. The Christian sacraments are specially fitted to satisfy 
the longings of the soul after peace. They are God’s own 
seals to His covenant of peace. By them He assures us ‘of 
His favour and goodness towards us, and that we are very 
members incorporate in the mystical body’ of His Son. 

3. The discipline of Christ, administered by a body of 
men whose duty it is to publish in all its purity the ‘word of 
reconciliation’ (2 Cor. v. 19), has been an eminent means of 
upholding the kingdom of peace upon earth. If the Church 
has been compelled in every age to-confess herself to be 
‘militant,’ this detracts nothing from her real character. She 
is militant only against the foes of peace. She fights only 
against evil, and is never more truly the friend of peace than 
when she is engaged in this holy war. Meantime, she offers 
up continual supplications ‘for all men’ (1 Tim. ii. 1-4), asking 
that it may please God to ‘give to all nations unity, peace, and 
concord ;’ and retains within herself her Saviour’s last be- 
quest, ‘the peace of God, which passes all understanding.’ 

We have endeavoured to give our readers an outline of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s great argument, in the hope that it may 
lead them to obtain the volume itself. We can promise them 
that they will find in it an unusual amount of fresh and 
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vigorous thought, accompanied by a rich variety of illustra- 
tive matter; like ‘apples of gold in figured-work of silver.’ 
The Church at home will find in it a real addition to her store 
of ‘Christian Evidences, and those who are labouring in the 
mission-field will welcome it both for its own intrinsic worth 
and as one more token of the growing interest which we at 
home are taking in the work of evangelization. 








ArT. XI—THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS AND THE 
NATIONAL CHURCH. 


A Census of Religions, Denominational Worship, and the 
National Church. Three Essays. By the Right Hon. 
J. G. HUBBARD, M.P. (London, 1882.) 


WE gladly welcome the ‘separate publication of Mr. Hub- 
bard’s essays, as a most solid and useful contribution to the 
cause of Church defence. : 

The first of these essays, which is reprinted by permission 
from the Wineteenth Century, is on the census of religions. It 
is a most clear statement of the crucial points involved in 
this prolonged controversy, and a complete exposure of the 
tactics by which the Liberationists have tricd to work it to 
the disadvantage of the Church. Appearing at the time and 
in the form in which it did, it was of especial service ; and, 
indeed, the scant courtesy with which the author was treated 
by his opponents showed very well their estimate of its value. 
Nor is the subject one of transient interest. As Mr. Balfour 
remarked in the recent discussion, if the question of dis- 
establishing the Church were to be raised in the House of 
Commons, one of the first questions that would be asked 
would be as to the comparative numbers that belong to the 
Church and to other religious denominations. In this ques- 
tion of a census we have, in fact, the great lever by which the 
Liberationists hope to disintegrate the solid foundation on 
which the Church rests; and hence, while persistently re- 
jecting the only means which could give a fair religious 
census, they have brought forward a series of false and delu- 
sive enumerations. The danger to the Church is lest by 
these means they should in time create an impression or 


belief in the public mind that the Church is in a decided 
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minority ; and hence the value of a true statement of the 
case. So long as our opponents persist in their present 
tactics, it is the bounden duty of Churchmen as persistently 
to reiterate their view of the case; nor do we make any 
apology for restating, under the guidance of Mr. Hubbard, 
the chief points. 

The question of a census of religious profession—as op- 
posed to the delusive enumerations which our opponents 
advocate—is one which has an import and a bearing ex- 
tending far beyond the narrow bounds of Disestablishment 
controversies. In a free government like ours, laws derive 
their force and efficacy from being the expression of the senti- 
ment and conviction of the people. If, instead of answering 
to these convictions, they conflict with them, so far from pro- 
ducing order and harmony, they only introduce disorder and 
confusion. Hence the importance to the State of accurately 
measuring the nature and tendency of a sentiment so im- 
portant as the religious: a sentiment which is not only 
operative on the religious and moral sphere, but which, from 
its tendency to create ideals, enters largely into social and 
political life. This sentiment cannot be gathered from the 
prevailing views and feelings of parties under the leadership 
of advanced thinkers; for these never penetrate beyond a 
certain depth, and are besides partial, fluctuating, and tran- 
sient. It can only be got from the people themselves by 
putting to them a direct question as to what they think and 
believe ; in other words, by a census of religious profession. 
In this respect, through the tactics of Liberation fanatics, 
England is at a singular disadvantage as compared with other 
countries. We have no census of religious profession ; and, 
consequently, in regard to some of the most vital questions 
of the day, both social and religious, our statesmen must 
work comparatively in the dark. 

It was not till 1851 that the country began to be aware of 
the importance of this view. By the Census Bill of 1850, the 
Secretary of State received power to issue questions referring 
not only to the numbers, ages, and occupations of the people, 
but also to such further particulars as might seem to him 
advisable. Under the head of ‘further particulars,’ it was 
at first intended to collect information as to the ‘number, 
varieties, and capabilities’ of the religious and scholastic in- 
stitutions of the country. This, however, on the objection 
of the House of Peers and the law officers of the Crown, 
was dropped ; and ultimately the ‘further particulars’ com- 
prised information as to the existing accommodation for 
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public religious worship and the attendance on the census 
Sunday. 

It is very evident, however, that these particulars, what- 
ever importance may be attached to them, fall very far short 
of the requirements of a genuine religious census. Of this 
the statesmen of the day were fully aware; and, in fact, it 
was intended that the deficiencies of 1851 should be supple- 
mented by the census of 1861. Accordingly the Census Act 
of 1860, as presented to the House of Commons, contained a 
provision for obtaining the religious profession of every indi- 
vidual. In the meantime, however, the Nonconformist interest 
had had time to weigh the effect of this proposal if it should 
be carried out. They saw clearly that it must result in the 
return of an overwhelming majority in favour of the Church; 
and, as a consequence, an end would be put to the schemes 
of spoliation and destruction which they meditated against 
the Church. By this time, too, they were fully aware of the 
advantage to be derived to their cause from the dexterous 
manipulation of the slippery and inaccurate statistics of 1851. 
We are not, therefore, surprised to find that the whole Non- 
conformist influence was arrayed against the proposal. The 
omission of the clause, Mr. Hubbard tells us; was moved by 
Mr. Edward Baines, the member for Leeds, in a speech em- 
bodying all the arguments that ingenuity and imagination 
could suggest. 


‘He was answered by Sir George C. Lewis, the then Home 
Secretary. Sir George began by showing that all presumptions were 
in favour of a religious census—an accessory and assistance to good 
government which had found place in the general practice of civilized 
States ; and he gave reasons for believing that the difficulties which 
were apprehended would disappear in the face of a well-organized 
system of enumeration. Sir George Lewis, with a warmth unusual 
in him, contemptuously spurned the insinuation that the religious 
census would be perverted into a means of oppression through undue 
influence ; he reproved the inconsistency with which the several sects 
protested against the record of their religious profession in the 
national census, while their very protests were made with an osten- 
tatious display of their Nonconformity ; but he concluded by with- 
drawing the provision for the record of a religious profession.’ ! 


Lord Palmerston was not less energetic in his condemna- 
tion of Nonconformist pleas, nor, alas! less weak in yielding to 
the clamour. Attempts have, indeed, been recently made to 
represent Lord Palmerston as supporting by his high authority 
the accuracy and fairness of the delusive census of 1851. Mr. 


1 Essays, p. 6. 
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Richard, in his speech on the Census Bill of 1880, is reported 
to have said that, in answer to a question by Mr. Apsley 
Pellatt, ‘Whether any recent inquiry had been made into the 
accuracy of the returns of the Registrar-General, and whether 
in consequence any doubt existed as to their fairness?’ Lord 
Palmerston replied— 


‘That he had made inquiries on the subject, and he entertained no 
doubt as to the accuracy of the returns with regard to all the facts to 
which they referred. . . . He reposed entire confidence in the general 
accuracy of the returns, and in the diligence and care of those under 
whose arrangements they had been made, by whom he believed 
every means had been taken to render their statements as accurate 
as possible.’ ! 


We know not on what authority Mr. Richard relied in 
making this statement, but its general purport stands in 
striking contrast with what Lord Palmerston did say in 1860, 
as reported by Mr. Hubbard on the authority of Hansard. 


‘I do not agree with him [Mr. Baines] as to the mode of obtain- 
ing the information, because nothing could be more fallacious than 
the mode adopted in 1851. . . . No inference of value could be 
drawn from such information, and I protest against adopting such a 
mode, attended with trouble and leading to no reasonable conclu- 
sion. . . . With respect to the enumeration of 1851, I do not believe 
there was fraud practised, but I cannot but think that there is no 
truth whatever in the conclusions which have been drawn from it. 
. . . With all respect to the Nonconforming body I still entertain the 
opinion that their objections are not borne out by any reasons that 
will bear the test of argument. We defer to their feelings, but we 
cannot assent to their reasoning.’ ? 


Thus the opportunity for obtaining a really trustworthy 
census was lost in 1860. There was little hope that the loss 
might be repaired in 1870 or 1880. By this time the Liberal 
party had become still further enslaved to the Dissenting 
interest ; and, of course, on a question which that interest 
regarded as so vital, could not be expected to go against it. 
The consequence is that no really trustworthy religious census 
has yet been obtained. 

When we turn to consider the arguments by which the 
opponents of a census of religious profession endeavour to 
support their cause, we are deeply impressed with a feeling of 
their hollowness and ineptitude. In the Nonconformist of 
July 29, 1880, a summary of these arguments was given ; 
and Mr. Hubbard has an easy task in exhibiting their in- 
sufficiency. We shall not recapitulate what he has said ; but, 


1 The Nonconformist, September 9, 1880. 2 Preface. 
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as specimens of the shifts to which they are reduced to sup- 
port a fcregone conclusion, we shall instance an argument of 
Mr. Charles S. Miall, and a statement of Mr. Bright. Mr. 
Miall writes to the editor of the Spectator :— 


‘To take a census as proposed, you must invest every householder 

-—one person, say, in every twenty—with arbitrary authority to fill up 
the column relative to religious profession on behalf of every one 
under his roof on a given Sunday night in the spring. Let us see 
how this might work. To take an extreme, but illustrative, case : 
The manager of the Grand Hotel, Charing Cross, is bound to state 
something as to the religious profession as well as the names and 
ages of two hundred inmates. Could he or would he ask his guests 
their religion? Or is it not likely that, instead of such an offensive 
inquisition, he would put them all down as Churchmen ?’ 
But what right has Mr. Charles Miall to impute a dereliction 
of duty to the manager in question? We have no idea as to 
who the gentleman spoken of may be; but we should imagine 
that, filling the responsible position he does, feelings of honour 
and fair dealing are as precious to him as they are to Mr. 
Miall. Then, why should he not ask his guests their religious 
profession, and why should they not answer him if disposed 
to give the information? The manager is. already bound to 
see each of them individually, and put to them questions 
which, whether offensive or not, are certainly inquisitive 
enough. He is bound to ask every individual under his roof 
his ‘name, sex, age, profession or occupation, condition as to 
marriage, relation to head of his family, and birthplace.’ 
Surely his labours will not be sensibly enhanced if, in addition, 
he asks his religious profession! It is seen that Mr. Miall’s 
argument, if it is good for anything, militates against having 
any census at all. : 

Mr. Bright’s statement is not an argument, but an 
epithetical ejaculation of the kind which the right hon. 
gentleman knows so well how, upon occasion, to utter. 
Speaking of the census of religious profession in the debate 
in 1880 he says: ‘ The thing is offensive and insolent ; and in 
this country, I believe, it will never be agreed to.’ But why 
offensive and insolent? Surely in this case the right hon. 
gentleman has spoken without that mature reflection which 
usually precedes his utterances. Has he forgotten the saying 
of his Master and ours: ‘To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I might bear witness unto 
the truth ?’ Christians of every denomination, at all times and 
in all places, have felt that, while these words of Christ laid 
upon them a tremendous responsibility, they at the same time 
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endued them with a power which enabled them to conquer 
the world. In consequence of these words thousands of 
believing men, women, and children have felt constrained to 
confess their religion in face of the rack, the lions, and the 
flames. What, indeed, would Christianity be without this 
fundamental duty of ‘bearing witness to the truth?’ And 
surely if a man is convinced that his Church or denomination 
is the truth, so far from feeling it offensive or insolent to be 
asked about it, he ought to be ‘always ready’ to give an 
answer to a proper inquiry. He is no Christian, but a 
renegade to his Master, if he refuses. The right hon. gentle- 
man would appear to have quite forgotten the tradition in 
this respect of his own sect: a tradition which redounds so 
much to its honour. What mean broad brims and scanty 
collars? Surely if they mean anything it is this: Before you 
even ask us, we will tell you our religious profession. 

But do people really feel it offensive and insolent? Or is 
there any unwillingness, as the saying is, to ‘ticket them- 
selves?’ So loudly has this objection been trumpeted, that it 
is extremely satisfactory to find, from practical experience, 
that neither the feeling nor the unwillingness do in fact exist. 
We have before us an account of the religious census in the 
Diocese of Liverpool recently undertaken under the direction 
of Canon Hume. In this case no less than 1,013,763 persons 
were enumerated : that is to say, 71,121 less than the Govern- 
ment enumeration over the same area. No difficulty what- 
ever was experienced in obtaining the religious profession of 
the people enumerated ; and we search in vain in Canon 
Hume’s account for any statement that the question was 
deemed by anyone to be either offensive or insolent. 

Rightly or wrongly, however, the Dissenting interest has 
succeeded in preventing the only religious census that could 
be of any avail—the census of religious profession. Nor is 
this all. While fully aware of the damaging effects such 
a census would produce on their own schemes, they are 
equally aware of the advantages they derive from the delusive 
census of 1851. Hence, not only have they manipulated the 
figures then obtained, but on every occasion they have 
advocated its repetition. They have not, it is true, succeeded 
in obtaining this.; but, in default, they have favoured us with 
amateur attempts, based on the same principle. In 1872-3 
they gave us a census of religious accommodation, taken in 
141 towns; and only quite recently another census, ostensibly 
undertaken by newspaper proprietors, has given a statement 
of attendances. Nothing could be more delusive than all 
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this. Not only are these attempts utterly inaccurate and 
untrustworthy,’ but they are manipulated for a purpose which 
they could not, even if accurate, by any possibility accomplish. 
It is attempted by means of them to get at the relative 
numbers of the Church and Dissent. In other words, having 
prevented by every means in their power a direct and accurate 
mode of attaining these numbers, they attempt to get at them 
an a roundabout and delusive way. Probably the most 
valuable part of Mr. Hubbard’s Essay is his complete ex- 
posure of these tactics ; and we shall merely follow him in 
his argument, adding such illustration as may occur to us. 
Mr. Mann’s figures for the census of 1851 were as follows :— 


ACCOMMODATION FOR WORSHIP. 


Buildings Seats 
Church of England . ‘ - 14,077 $ 5,317,915 
Nonconformist . ‘ - - 20,399 ' 4,894,648 


ATTENDANCE AT WORSHIP 
(Supplying by estimate defects in the returns) 


Morning Afternoon Evening 




















Church of England . | 2,541,244 1,890,764 860,543 
Nonconformist. . . | 2,106,238 1,293,371 2,203,906 
| 4,647,482 | 3,184,135 | 3,064,449 | 


| 


By assuming that of the afternoon attendants one-half, and 
of the evening attendants one-third, had not been at the 
Morning Service, Mr. Mann obtained a total of 


Worshippers in the Church of England . - 35773474 
Worshippers of other Denominations . - 3,487,558 


or in the proportion of fifty-two Churchmen to forty-eight 
Nonconformists. ‘Upon these doubtful data,’ adds Mr. 
Hubbard, ‘the Liberation Society constructed their computa- 
tions, eventuating in the discovery that Nonconformists con- 
stituted a majority of the people of England and Wales.’ 
Let us deal, first, with the question of attendance. 
Granting that Mr. Mann’s figures are correct, granting even 
that the figures of the recent supplementary census are 
correct, how from the recorded attendances on a given Sunday 
are we to arrive at the relative numbers of the different 
1 Regarding the census of 1873, Canon Hume, of Liverpool—than 
whom none is more qualified to form an opinion—writes : ‘I analysed but 
a single line—that of our churches in Liverpool—and the whole bubble 
was burst ; every return was false from bottom to top.’ In regard to the 
recent census of attendance, complaints of its unfairness to the Church 
reach us on every side. 
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denominations? The Liberationists contend that the rela- 
tive number of the different denominations present on 
census day is to be applicable as a scale to determine the 
religious profession of the rest of the population: in other 
words, by a simple rule of three you are to score off from 
the residuum of non-attendants a proportionate number for 
each denomination. But surely nothing could be more un- 
warranted. Mr. Mann’s figures reveal the melancholy fact 
that only 7,261,032 individuals, in a population of eighteen 
millions, were present at worship. We have therefore, from 
the presence of these seven millions, to divine the religion of 
over ten millions. Mr. Hubbard shows the absurdity of the 
rule of three process. From the very nature of the case 
Dissenters would be more largely represented at worship than 
Churchmen. In fact, when a Dissenter ceases to attend 
service, he as a rule ceases to be a Dissenter. Then, many 
of the sects are purely local; why should they be credited 
with a proportionate number of adherents all over England ? 
Why, for every seven persons present at Mr. Voysey’s service, 
should we suppose that eleven others in different parts of 
England adhered to him? The delusive nature of the calcu- 
lation is thus apparent. 

Perhaps this will be still more evident if we look at the 
matter from a concrete point of view. Let us suppose a well- 
worked district of, say, 8,000 people, where the clergy have 
knowledge more or less of every family residing in it. What 
is the state of things that, on an average, they would have to 
encounter? They would have to score off a small percentage 
of Roman Catholics who refuse their ministrations, and 
possibly double the number of earnest Nonconformists. But 
how about the rest of the population? It is found, in the 
majority of cases, that not only do these not refuse to be 
ministered to, but they claim a right of property in the clergy 
and their ministrations. As a simple matter of fact, pastoral 
relations, more or less intimate, are formed with every remain- 
ing family. Children are baptized and instructed ; there are 
confirmations, marriages, parochial visitations, visitations of 
the sick, and burials of the dead. In addition to this the 
clergy are expected to plead the cause of the poor in their 
temporal struggles, and to aid them in troubles and mis- 
fortunes. It is quite true that in the matter of church 
attendance, much is to be desired. Here, in fact, we have the 
weak point in the Church’s ministration. Whether it be 
that they have not been properly taught, or whatever may 
be the cause, our people do not attend at public worship as 
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they ought to do. But, after all, matters are not quite so 
bad as they are often represented. According to Mr. Mann’s 
figures 10,000,000 people were absent on census Sunday: Ze. 
nearly two-thirds of the population. It would be rash, how- 
ever, to conclude, as is sometimes done, that the greater part 
of these do not attend church at all. The real truth is, that 
while one-half the attendance at church may be reckoned as 
habitual, the other half may be said to be representative: ze. 
composed of representatives of the families of the 10,000,000 
absentees. Sometimes it is a child, at others a daughter or 
a son, or it may be the wife or the husband. In a well- 
worked parish there will be few families that will not be 
more or less represented at the services of the Church. 

No doubt there are dark places ; there are teeming popula- 
tions with which the present resources of the Church are 
unable to cope. No doubt much way has to be made before 
all the clergy attain to what ought to be the standard of work. 
Still the picture we have drawn is by no means illusory ; it is 
already realized in thousands of parishes, and is daily tending, 
as our Liberationist friends well know, to be realized more and 
more. Now, taking this state of things as our standard, it is 
seen how utterly delusive is the process by which a census of 
religious profession is deduced from a census of attendance. 
The actual attendance at a single service in the parish church 
affords no indication whatever of the number of souls in 
pastoral relation with the clergy, and in reception of the 
ordinances of religion; nor does the fact that a popular 
preacher may collect an audience nearly equal to that in the 
parish church imply that the population of the parish have 
transferred their allegiance from the clergy to the preacher. 
As the Bishop of Manchester well remarked, ‘ Dissent is 
congregational, the Church of England is parochial. 

We have next to consider the question of church accom- 
modation. The contention of the Liberation Society is that 
Nonconformity in the number of its places of worship, as well 
as in its worshippers, has grown, since 1851, much faster than 
the Church. In support of this contention they adduce the 
retrospective calculations of Mr. Mann, as well as their own 
census of 1872 and 1873; and they have arrived at the con- 
clusion that out of 100 sittings 41°'2 are provided by the 
Church and 58°8 by Nonconformists. 

The whole particulars of this discussion are in the highest 
degree slippery and confusing. In the first place, while the 
numbers of churches can be ascertained, we have no means of 
getting at the actual numbers of Nonconformist chapels. The 
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number at present on the register is 21,366; but that is only 
the true number, provided that all those certified prior to 
July 1, 1852, have been recertified since then. In the second 
place, a far more perplexing circumstance concerns the rate 
of increase, which is in fact the crucial point. Since 1852 
there have been added to the register no less than 25,977 
chapels. Now, if all these are new; if they are to be added 
to the 20,390 given by Mr. Mann, we get the enormous 
number of 46,367 chapels ; and, in that case, it would be idle 
to deny that Nonconformity has grown, and is growing, at a 
rate which far outstrips the Church. But, confessedly, a great 
part of these additions consist of the chapels of 1852 recerti- 
fied. The exact number, however, is not given, and thus we 
have no means of ascertaining what has been the increase. 
But, in the third place, what completes our state of perplexity 
is the strange fact that parallel with the column of registra- 
tions there stands a column of cancellations.. What is the 
meaning of this strange phenomenon? If we think the 
matter over we shall see that it can only mean one thing: 
viz. that a vast number of the so-called chapels are not 
chapels at all. They are buildings which are hired for pur- 
poses of meeting, and which to that extent may be called 
chapels. But they are chapels of a peculiar kind. They 
may be chapels to-day, and anything else to-morrow. When 
a church is built and consecrated it is a church for ever ; or, 
at all events, a permanent addition to the Church’s accom- 
modation. But a chapel of equal capacity may be in exis- 
tence this year, and quite drop out of existence the next. 
But we naturally want to look closer at these fluctuating 
chapels, to see of what nature they really are ; and happily Mr. 
Hubbard has gratified our curiosity. It turns out that they 
are of the most miscellaneous description. ‘School-rooms, 
1 The actual figures up to the present date are as follows :— 


‘Number of Nonconformist Buildings registered for Worship, and the 
number of Cancellations in the following Decades. 


Registered. Cancelled. On the Register. 
1852 to 1861 14,761 99 14,662 
1861 to 1871 . 5,682 1,816 18,528 
1871 to 1881 55534 2,696 21,366 
25,977 4,611 21,366 


The above includes chapels certified prior to July 1, 1852, if the parties 
have thought necessary to recertify them, but it is not compulsory.’ 
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music-halls, amphitheatres, vestries, temperance-halls, occu- 
pied houses, rooms in a house, cottages, club-rooms, railway 
arches, bake-houses, malt-kilns, town-halls, &c.’ 


PAGE 


6. 
16. 


23. 
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27. 


30. 
33: 





The following extract, culled by Mr. Hubbard out of the 
Blue-book illustrative of this, deserves to be widely known :— 





A dwelling-house in the occupation of John Poor, labourer, 
Old Park, near Bramdean. 

A room in a house belonging to Mr. R. S. Boyt (Uxbridge), 
Subscription Reading Room, Lyme-Regis. 

Loft belonging to Robert Roe, Lynton. 


. Primitive Methodist preaching-room, owned by Henry Nuttall, 


Esq. (Barkby). 

‘The Room,’ in the occupation of Henry George Childs 
(Milbury Osmund). 

Club-room, Pelican Inn, New Town, Ebbw Vale. 

Nos. 75 and 76, Railway Arches, under the Eastern Counties 
Railway, North Street, Bethnal Green. 

Amicable Hall. 

Christian Community Memorial Hall. 

People’s Hall. 

Albion Grammar School. 


. Great and Little Bolton Co-operative Hall. _ 
. Boston Sunday School Union School-room. 


Hall of Freedom. 


. A dwelling known by the name of Benjamin Wilkins’s. 


Dwelling-house, Chilton Polden. 
People’s Hall. 

Assembly Rooms. 

Bethel Arch. 

Royal British Schools. 


. Assembiy Rooms, Fox and Goose Inn, Redditch. 
62. 
68. 

1I0o. 
124. 

133. 

143. 


Girls’ British School, in the rear of the church. 

Bake-house attached to the dwelling-house of Mr. Jacob Crabb. 

Noah’s Ark. 

New Public Hall, Godalming. 

Mr. Tanner’s Lecture-room, Bohemia Mews, Hastings. 

Royal Amphitheatre, 85, High Holborn. 

Doughty Hall, 14, Bedford Row. 

Claremont Hall, Penton Street, Islington, a hall owned by Mr. 
John Stabb. 


. Gladstone Music-hall (Leicester). 


Buildings in the occupation of Hezekiah Kitchmaid. 
}iack Horse Inn, Long Room, Reading. 
Forester’s Assembly Rooms, Reading. 


3. Co-operative Assembly Rooms, Delph. 


A wooden movable building owned by Mr. Edwin Ausvin. 


. Justice Room, back of the Porcupine Inn, Tywordoeath. 
. Lhe Great Hall of Freemasons’ Tavern, London. 
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Royal Music Hall, Holborn, London. 
249. The Ark Victoria Rooms. 
350. A Railway Arch, Walworth. 

Ten buildings in the occupation of Joseph Floyd, at Mirfield, 
Ossett, Thornhill Lees, Ossett Common, Gauthorpe, Chick- 
enley, Whitley, Thornhill, Briestfield, Battley Carr, all in 
Dewsbury‘ Union. 


It is plain that this is not ‘accommodation’ in the same 
sense as churches constitute accommodation, and that there 
can be no comparison between the two. Another thing is 
very evident: the delusive nature of the process, if such 
chapels are made the bases of a calculation as to relative 
denominational numbers. A single self-denying and earnest 
man by hiring a hall or a railway arch might call into exis- 
tence ‘accommodation’ for three or four thousand people, 
which never was filled, and never is likely to be, and which of 
course would drop out of existence the moment he left the 
scene. No doubt a great deal of Nonconformist accommo- 
dation is of as permanent a character as is that of the Church, 
and it would be extremely desirable if we could distinguish 
the permanent from the fluctuating. This, however, there 
appears no means of doing, unless the number of chapels 
licensed for marriage might be taken as an indication. If 
we could suppose that all or nearly all the chapels which 
have a permanent character have been so licensed, we should 
in that case have something to go upon. The number of 
chapels of this description, as given by Mr. Hubbard, amounts 
to 8,413; that is, considering the difference in capacity,! to 
rather less than a third of the accommodation provided by the 
Church. This would give us, if we ventured to draw the 
Liberation inference from accommodation to denominational 
numbers, a surer basis of calculation than the entire number 
of registered chapels. But the fallacy of any such inference 
is made very apparent by a fact furnished to us by Canon 
Hume. In 1834 there was a creed census made of the popu- 
laton of Ireland. Besides the three larger sections of the 
community—Church people, Roman Catholics, and Presby- 
terians—there were numerous minor sects, such as Wesleyans, 
Baptists, Independents, Quakers, Moravians, &c. These 
minor sects had no less than 403 chapels, not spread over the 
whole 32 shires, but usually at certain strong points. This 
number would, at first sight, seem to indicate, as belonging to 


1 In Mr. Mann’s report, 14,077 churches yielded 5,317,915 sittings, 
while 20,390 chapels yielded only 4,894,648 sittings. 
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them, a considerable proportion of the population. It was 
found, however, that their numbers, all told, amounted only to 
20,882 persons ; which gives an average of 54 persons to each 
chapel, or, say, 11 families. 

But our Liberation friends would not agree to any limita- 
tion of the registered chapels ; and, as the matter stands, we 
can only admire the patience of the people of England with 
agitators, who, after hindering by every means in their power 
an accurate return of denominational numbers, attempt to 
conjure these numbers out of such materials as we have 
indicated. 

We gladly turn from these delusive processes to seek for 
some more certain indication as to the relative strength in 
numbers of the Church and of Dissent. In the absence of 
that which alone could give a true account, viz. a census of 
religious profession, there are certain returns which throw 
light upon the subject ; and this light is all the clearer inas- 
much as, proceeding from a variety of sources, all the scattered 
rays concur towards one result. Taking the year 1870, the 
year previous to the School Boards, we find the number of 
children under instruction in Church schools was 72°6 per 
cent. Again of the number of marriages celebrated in 1878, 
72°6 were in church ; of the seamen and marines employed 
in the navy in 1875, 75°5 were Churchmen ; and, what is very 
remarkable, the army, although recruited not only in England, 
but in Ireland and Scotland, where the Church is in a minority, 
still yields 62°5 of Churchmen. To this we have to add the 
inmates of workhouses of whom, in 1875, 79 per cent. be- 
longed to the Church ; and the prisoners in gaol in 1867, of 
whom 75 per cent. were Church. 

The remarkable thing about all these figures is, that, 
though coming from the most varied sources, they all concur 
in attributing to the Church a percentage of from 70 to 80 of 
the population. It is true that in the case of the army the 
percentage falls below this figure ; but if the census had been 
confined to English-born soldiers it is probable the percentage 
would have equalled, if it had not surpassed, that of the navy. 
The conclusion, therefore, is that the denominational numbers 
of the Church do embrace from 70 to 80 per cent. of the 
population. 

A remarkable confirmation of this conclusion is derived 
from the census recently completed in the Diocese of Liver- 
pool, mainly by the enterprise of Canon Hume. As the 
Government in 1880, yielding to Liberation influence, de- 
clined to have a census of religious profession, it was felt to 
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be of prime importance to have such a census at least for the 
Diocese. Accordingly census-books were issued and house- 
to-house enumerators appointed under the direction of the 
clergy of the various parishes and ecclesiastical districts. 
These books have been preserved and could be easily referred 
to were the details called in question. As we have already 
mentioned, no difficulty was experienced in obtaining from 
the people their religious profession. With the true instinct 
of Christians, men ‘were not ashamed of Christ and (what 
they believed to be) His words. Altogether 1,013,763 per- 
sons were enumerated, or 71,121 less than the Government 
enumeration. The reason of this difference is, that the Gover:.- 
ment census, taking place simultaneously over the whole area 
in one night, was enabled to enumerate the ‘floating popuia- 
tion ;’ whereas the Diocesan census, being taken at different 
times, was necessarily confined to the residents. The figures 
for the Diocese were given by Canon Hume in the Liverpool 
Courier of March 1, 1882 ; but we take them from the official 
account. They are as follows :— 
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Canon Hume also gives the percentages for the various 
rural deaneries, which are interesting and instructive, not only 
in a local point of view, but on general grounds. They are as 
follows :— 
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From iene we see that cuiian the cierwiialbidien Scan 
Catholic population the percentage of Churchmen rises as 
high as 64°4, while it sinks to 50°6 when the Roman Catholic 
rises to 32°2. Another remarkable fact is that in no case 
does Dissent attain a higher percentage than 22°8; while for 
the Diocese generally it is as low as 192. If we take the 
highest of these numbers as holding good for England 
generally, it would follow that in those districts of the country 
where the Roman Church is at its average figure, the per- 
centage of Churchmen is from 70 to 80, which is exactly 
what all the indications given above would lead us to expect. 

In many respects Liverpool is the most favourable ground 
for the Liberation view. It is the great receptacle in the first 
instance of the Irish immigration ; while its population is 
extensively recruited from Scotland and Wales, If under 
these adverse circumstances the Church can show a percentage 
as high as 56°7, its numbers in other parts would undoubtedly 
rise to the figure we have mentioned. 

Mr. Hubbard, in his last two Essays, takes up the subject 
of Denominational Worship and the National Church. Our 
space is already nearly exhausted, and we cannot follow him 
into these questions. One word, however, we should like to 
say on the subject of the National Church. The great object 
of the Liberationists in their attempts at a religious census 
has been to create the impression that ‘the Church of England, 
in a numerical sense, is no longer the National Church.’ So 
wrote Mr. Charles Miall to the Z7zmes when heralding the 
most recent of these attempts. The phrase is a specious one ; 
but what does it mean? What have numbers to do with the 
nationality of the Church? The Church of England zs the 
National Church, and no power, not even Parliament, can 
make it to be other than it actually is. Parliament, it is true, 
might degrade its bishops, confiscate its revenues, and injure 
it in many ways. One thing, however, Parliament, omni- 
potent as it is supposed to be, cannot do. It cannot reverse 


the course of history. So long as the Church of England 
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exists it is and must remain the National Church, the 
inheritor of glorious traditions and ennobling memories. The 
Patriarch of Alexandria, with his scattered remnant of faithful, 
is still a Patriarch of the Gécumenical Church, the successor 
of S. Mark and S. Athanasius; and so long as there is an 
Archbishop of Canterbury he will remain the successor of 
S. Augustine, of Becket, and of Cranmer. If our friends 
imagine that by any process of Disestablishment they are to 
destroy our identity by changing us into a modern sect, they 
had better disabuse themselves at once. 

But what is it that they mean by Disestablishment ? What 
is it that they hope to accomplish? If we listen to Mr. Hugh 
Mason, presiding over the Liberationists at Manchester, 
Disestablishment is a very small thing indeed. ‘ We do not, 
he says, ‘wish to plunder the great Episcopal Church of this 
country of one brick or stone, or one shilling of money, which 
rightfully, legally, morally belongs to her.’ But, then, if this 
is all, how are we to account for the utterances of subsequent 
speakers? Mr. C. McLaren, for instance, must have had a 
somewhat different idea, inasmuch as he is reported to have 
said—‘ When he looked back at the past history of the 
English Church, he regretted the political influence which it 
had exercised, and he felt that, if full justice were to be done, 
perhaps it should be disestablished before its sister the 
Scottish Church,” This is pretty well for a member of the 
great Liberal party which is generally supposed to advocate 
freedom of political action for all. Why should the Church 
of England be punished because the conscientious convic- 
tions of its members have led them to a different course 
of action from that which Mr. McLaren approves? But the 
point we have at present to deal with is that, in the idea of 
Mr. McLaren, Disestablishment is a punéshment. 

We fear that Mr. McLaren’s idea is the true one. Dis- 
establishment is meant by the Liberation Society to be a 
punishment, or perhaps something more. When we turn 
from speeches to the deliberate proposals of the Society, as 
set forth in Practical Suggestions, we find it proposed—‘chat 
every corporation in the Church should be dissolved, and the whole 
ecclesiastical law repealed. Now, if this is really carried out 
it is idle to talk of bricks and stones, and shillings of money. 
You cannot give back either buildings or endowments, for the 
Church of England to which you pretend to give them back 
has been legislated out of existence, and is incapable of 
legally holding any property at all. After the terrible revela- 
tions contained in Practical Suggestions, there is no denying 
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the fact that by Disestablishment the Liberation Society 
mean the destruction of the Church, or at all events its 
effectual crippling. We only wonder that it has never oc- 
curred to them to consider this aim in a moral point of view. 
Many of them are upright, honourable, Christian, God-fearing 
men. We ask them how it can be just, right, equitable, or at 
all permissible by the Divine Law of Christ, to endeavour to 
destroy or cripple a great institution for good. 

It is as a serious blow to the efficiency and usefulness of 
the Church that Disestablishment is regarded by Mr. Hubbard. 
In his idea the Church is engaged in a great contest with 
iniquity ; her means are sorely inadequate ; she is unable to 
cope with teeming populations; and she has been crying 
aloud for help—a cry to which her laity have nobly responded. 
Is this a juncture in which it is politic to destroy or cripple 
her? If you do so, what is to become of the millions to 
whom she ministers? What organization is to take her place ? 
What, especially, is to become of the labouring poor whose 
Church she emphatically is? Are they to be scattered abroad 
as sheep without a shepherd ? 

Against considerations of this kind what have the Libera- 
tion Society to bring? Simply the cry of religious equality. 
But the real question is, not whether religious equality be 
a good thing, but how it is to be got? How is equality 
of any kind to be got? I am old, my neighbour is young; 
how are we to be made equal? John is strong, Thomas 
is a cripple; how are they to be equated? It is precisely 
the same with Churches. How is the great Church of 
England, embracing 70 per cent. of the population, to be 
equated with, say, the Independents? The thing is simply 
impossible. Suppose the Church is not destroyed or crippled, 
but equitably disestablished, would equality be reached? Far 
from it. There would still be the great inequality of numbers ; 
and we know what that means. It means the possession by 
the one of resources, such as wealth, culture, intelligence, 
social position, political influence, and so on, which the other 
does not possess. So far from inequality being redressed by 
an equitable Disestablishment, it would be rather aggravated. 
The Church of England for the general good, and as the price 
or penalty of her legal position, submits to serious restrictions 
on her freedom of action. Remove these restrictions and she 
will be more powerful than ever. It is because the policy of 
an equitable Disestablishment would fail, that the Liberation 
Society have resorted to a policy of destruction. A man by 


a long life of industry has surrounded himself with wealth and 
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comfort ; ¢herefore we are to set upon him, destroy his policies, 
and confiscate his goods, in order to make him equal to a 
young neighbour just beginning life. Such is the policy of 
the Liberation Society in regard to religious equality. 

Then there is the great constitutional question involved in 
Disestablishment; and it is far more serious than many 
people think. It is said there is no Establishment in America 
and in the Colonies. Of course there is not; and no one 
would think of establishing a Church in young communities 
such as these. But it is a very different matter in an old 
country like England, which has passed through so many 
vicissitudes, and has ripened under the process. You cannot 
touch her constitution so matured, in an essential part, with- 
out the greatest danger of its complete destruction. An old 
tree in the garden may not have grown into the shape we 
should prefer; but we know well that it cannot now be 
remedied. Were it young it might be trained ; but to break 
it up, under the idea that we could rearrange its parts, would 
only end in its destruction. The Church of England is 
bound up with the Monarchy and the Legislature, and it 
could not be touched without serious danger to both. 

One word regarding Disestablishment in Scotland, which 
the Liberation Society have undertaken previous to attacking 
the Church of England. The Church of Scotland is generally 
supposed to be the weaker of the two. This may be so; 
but the case is so complicated, the circumstances are so dif- 
ferent from anything that prevails in England, that the result 
may be very different from what is expected. 

One thing is a matter of wonder in England, viz. that the 
doctrine of a State Church is held in many denominations 
outside the Scottish Establishment. Still more surprising to 
an Englishman is the fact that two denominations, neither of 
whom are established or ever likely to be, have been known 
to split or keep asunder on this very question of a State 
Church. If one were to say to them, ‘ What does it matter 
either way?’ the answer would be, ‘ Practically very little ; 
theoretically a great deal.’ But the most surprising thing of 
all is that the doctrine of a State Church is held in Scotland 
in an inverse way to what it is in England. In Scotland, it 
is not so much the State which establishes the Church, as the 
Church that establishes the State. The real truth is that 
Presbyterianism, in its fundamental idea, is essentially a 
Theocracy. The Lord Jesus is the King of nations. He 
has delegated to Church-officers a ‘government distinct from 
the civil magistrate.’ He has likewise delegated certain 
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powers to the civil magistrate. Thus the two powers, tem- 
poral and spiritual, are co-ordinate ; and in an ideal nation 
they will act together in harmony. Unfortunately, the State 
has too often been backsliding and unfaithful ; and it has 
been the duty of the Church to call it to order by censures 
and other means, the extreme penalty being separation from 
it. When the Cameronians walked forth they had no idea 
that they were being disestablished; on the contrary, they 
were disestablishing the State, and doubtless, had their 
numbers justified the attempt they would have taken measures 
to enforce the sentence. Even the great Free Church does 
not, or did not, feel itself disestablished. It retired from a 
connexion which compelled it to submit to what it felt to be 
unlawful ; but it left open to the State a place of repentance, 
and awaited patiently the time when the State might be 
received back into union with it. Thus, from this point of 
view, in asking the people of Scotland to disestablish the 
Church, the Liberation Society are asking them to forego 
and for ever abjure a fundamental tenet of the Presbyterian 
religion. 

What the effect will be we cannot pretend to say. No 
doubt there has been much Liberation shouting; but that 
is a very different thing from the judgment of the nation, 
when it is asked to reflect upon the matter, and record 
its judgment at the poll. It may be that the Presbyte- 
rians of Scotland have drifted from old moorings, and that 
not even the voice of a Chalmers could awake an echo in 
their hearts. But at the same time it may not so be. The 
agitation might lead toa revival of old ideas; and if the 
scheme were carried by a bare majority, it might not be un- 
attended with grave political risk. 

Another thing which complicates the matter, is that to 
all intents and purposes the Scottish Church is disestablished 
already. It was disestablished by the law courts at the dis- 
ruption, when they took up a position inconsistent with the 
Presbyterian theory of the relation between Church and 
State. Ever since then, the Establishment has stood in the 
same relation to the State as other religious bodies, the judg- 
ments of its courts and the legality of its acts being liable to 
review in the civil courts. This is the real reason why the 
Free Church have not come back on the removal of patronage. 
They have been chagrined and disgusted at having their own 
sentences reviewed ; and they have no inducement to join a 
body that is liable to the same evil, and is in fact in their 
eyes as much a sect as they are themselves. It would be 
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different if the old Church previous to the disruption, the 
Church of Thomson and of Chalmers, were revived. Pro- 
bably the Free Church are moved to their present course of 
action by despair—despair of ever seeing realized the high 
Presbyterian ideal. 

Under these circumstances, what is it that the Scottish 
measure which will go by the name of Disestablishment will 
practically amount to? It cannot alter the relations of the 
Church to the State, for these have already been reduced to 
the same level as those of the other bodies, and indeed, for 
that matter, of the Church of England itself! It must be 
confined wholly to disendowment. But is that worth any- 
body’s pains? Nor can the measure go far in this direction. 
It must leave the churches, the manses, and the glebes, and 
can only take tiends after satisfying life interests. It all, 
therefore, comes to this. Without satisfying a single aspira- 
tion, for the measure will be an insult rather than anything 
else to the Scottish ideal ; without benefiting a single living 
soul by the spoliation, a huge fine will have been inflicted 
upon the adherents of the Scottish Church, for the laity will 
have to replace every shilling which Parliament takes away. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Revisers and the Greek Text of the New Testament. By Two 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT Company. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1882.) 


THe New Testament Revision Company has ceased to meet, and 
even if it were still meeting it could not as a body come forward to 
answer the charges brought against its work. But it is well that two 
members of the company have published this clear and simple state- 
ment of the chief reasons which influenced the Revisers in the textual 
changes they have introduced. The publication of this statement is 
of course prompted by the vehement and reiterated assaults of the 


1 From the point of view of the Presbyterian ideal, the Church of 
England would not be regarded as an Established Church atall. It would 
be viewed merely as a huge sect on which the State has laid its hand 
heavily by way of restraint ; for all its ecclesiastical decisions are liable to 
review in the Queen’s courts. It was in fact the analogy of the Church 
of England that misled the Scottish lawyers. Their main argument for 
forsaking the old constitutional practice of Scotland was that the Queen’s 
Bench reviewed the ecclesiastical decisions in England. Eight judges 
against five took that view. The minority, however, amongst whom was 
Lord Jeffrey, was very strong. 
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Quarterly Reviewer. But it is not designed as a formal reply to 
those assaults. 

‘Our concern,’ say the writers, ‘is not so much with the Reviewer 
as with his readers. The main task which we propose to ourselves 
is twofold : first, to supply accurate information in a popular form 
concerning the Greek text of the New Testament; secondly, to 
establish, by means of the information so supplied, the soundness of 
the principles on which the Revisers have acted in their choice of 
readings, and by consequence the importance of the ‘New Greek 
Text’ (as the Reviewer calls it) of which the Revised Version is a 
translation.’ 

They begin by giving an account of the Received Text, and show- 
ing that it has no claim of any kind to authority; they next give a 
brief account of the documents from which the text of the New 
Testament is to be ascertained ; and then they proceed to explain 
how this mass of materials is to be used : 

‘ The process by which this vast mass of documents has been reduced 
to such simple and manageable dimensions has been going on almost 
from the very earliest days of sacred criticism. From the year 1716, at 
all events, when Bentley was corresponding with Wetstein, down to the 
year 1881, when the elaborately constructed Text and exhaustive critical 
introduction of Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort were given to the world, the 
problem how to master and use properly the accumulating materials has 
been that which each generation of critics has been labouring to solve, 
and labouring, we may fearlessly say, with steadily increasing success. 
When we remember how Bentley’s hints and prelusive suggestions of 
1716 and 1720 were expanded by Bengel in 1734, recruited by the 
materials of Wetstein in 1751, developed and systematized by Griesbach 
in 1796, practically set forth by Lachmann in the text of his Greek 
Testament of 1831, and recognized, illustrated, and solidified by Lach- 
mann’s great successors, Tischendorf and Tregelles, in our own days, we 
may certainly feel that we have now reached firm critical ground, and 
that what were once surmises and theories have become acknowledged 
facts and verified and accepted principles. 

The great contribution of our own times to this mastery over 
materials has been the clearer statement of the method of genealogy, and 
by means of it the corrected distribytion of the great mass of documentary 
evidence.’ 

We do not propose to follow the two Revisers through their 
explanation of the application of this and other principles of criticism. 
We hope our readers will study it for themselves, if they have not 
already done so. 

Having thus supplied the reader with a few broad outlines of 
textual criticism, they address themselves more immediately to the 
consideration of the Revisers’ textual work. They point out (1) that 
the largeness of the company prevented the predilections of indi- 
viduals from usurping the place of evidence, and (2) that the variety 
of its composition precluded all danger of corporate prejudices or 
preconceptions in favour of any particular school of criticism or any 
particular edition of the text. It is important that this should be 
clearly understood, for the Quarterly Reviewer repeatedly asserts that 
the exact opposite was the case. 
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‘The Reviewer often speaks as if Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort were 
responsible for all the results at which the Revisers arrived. This is 
absolutely contrary to the facts of the case. . . . The passages in 
which the Company arrived at different results from those that are to be 
found in the edition of Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort are by no means few, 
and would suffice in themselves to prove (if proof were necessary) the 
complete independence of the Revisers in their final determination of the 
Greek Text.’ 


In proof ‘that the text of the Revisers is, in all its essential 
features, the same as that text in which the best critical editors 
during the past fifty years are generally agreed,’ an analysis is given 
of the changes of reading adopted in the Sermon on the Mount in 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, and in the First Epistle of S. Paul to Timothy. 
In the passage of S. Matthew forty-four changes have been made ; m 
thirty-eight of these the Revisers’ reading is identical with that of 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and in the remaining six with 
that of two out of these three eminent critics. ‘There is thus :n 
these one hundred and eleven verses not a single instance of any 
change peculiar to the text adopted by the Revisers.’ Forty-one out cf 
forty-eight changes in the First Epistle to Timothy are found to have 
been adopted by all the three critics above mentioned, and of the 
remaining seven there are only two which are not supported by two 
of them. The latter part of the pamphlet is occupied with a discus- 
sion of some of the chief passages which the Reviewer singled out 
as containing readings especially deserving of censure. 

We hope this work will be widely circulated and read. It ought 
to reassure those whose confidence in the Revisers’ soundness of 
judgment has been shaken by the dogmatic assertions of the 
Quarterly Reviewer. We venture to think that in some respects it 
might have been more complete without being too technical, more 
attractive without sacrificing seriousness and solidity. But its very 
self-restraint and temperateness ought to recommend it. Only it 
must be remembered that no brief abstract or popular presentation 
can give an adequate idea of the real strength of the arguments of 
modern textual criticism. The true sense of their overwhelming 
force comes by patient study only. 


New Testament Revision. Westcott and Horts Textual Theory. 
Quarterly Review, No. 306. April 1882. (London: John 
Murray.) 


THE Quarterly Reviewer, after demonstrating to his own satisfaction 
‘the utterly untrustworthy character’ of the readings adopted by the 
Revisers, and the ‘defective scholarship’ which renders their work 
‘intolerable,’ has now proceeded to ‘grapple definitely with the 
Textual Theory of Drs, Westcott and Hort.’ For in his judgment 
they are ‘virtually responsible for the Revisionists’ Greek Text.’ 
They are ‘the true authors of the mischief’ which has been done. 
‘Dr. Hort advocated his own peculiar views in the Jerusalem Chamber 
with so much eloquence, eagerness, pertinacity, and plausibility, that 
eventually—notwithstanding the warnings, the remonstrances, the en- 
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treaties of Dr. Scrivener—his counsels prevailed, and the utter ship- 
wreck of the Revised Version has been the disastrous consequence.’ 

At the risk of repetition, we must beg leave once more to point 
out (1) that it is certainly somewhat strange that the two Cambridge 
Professors could exercise such a fatal power of fascination as to blind 
the eyes and destroy the independence of judgment of a majority of 
at least two-thirds in the whole company of Revisers—not only of 
the English, but also of the American Revisers—and force them to 
decisions which, according to the Quarterly Reviewer, are in direct 
conflict with facts; (2) that many of the readings adopted by Drs. 
Westcott and Hort are either not recognized at all, or only placed in 
the margin of the Revised Version ; (3) that by far the majority of 
the readings adopted are to be found in the critical editions of all 
the best textual scholars of the century. We must repeat once more 
that the responsibility of the so-called ‘ Revisers’ Text’ belongs to 
the company, and not to two members of it. 

The Quarterly Reviewer imagines that he has demolished the theory 
of Drs. Westcott and Hort. To examine his article in detail would 
require many pages. It would be necessary to review the arguments 
of Dr. Hort’s book, and show that what the Reviewer stigmatizes as 
‘magisterial assertions’ are really laborious inductions from patient 
study. The Reviewer seems to be incapable of appreciating the 
weight of the cumulative evidence supplied by the convergence of 
different lines of evidence. He is always insisting, and quite rightly 
insisting, on the necessity of Jroof, but ignores the fact that the proof 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be a mathematical demonstration. 
We agree with him that it would have been better if Dr. Hort had 
accompanied his abstract reasonings by a large selection of the facts 
on which he bases those reasonings: but facts are at the bottom of 
them, though he has not thought it needful to show in detail all the 
foundations of the superstructure. To take an illustration. A train 
of mathematical reasoning is not invalidated because some of the 
steps are omitted. We have seen able mathematicians puzzle for 
hours over some of the late Professor Maxwell’s proofs, but they 
did not reject the result, because they could not supply the missing 
calculations without long thought and labour. We have not space 
to examine a tithe of the questions on which the Reviewer and the 
Professors are at issue. But we propose to notice as briefly as 
possible one or two points of interest. 

1. The Reviewer is unfavourably impressed at the outset by the 
circumstance that Drs. Westcott and Hort ‘rely for documentary evi- 
dence on the stores accumulated by their predecessors,’ and add 
nothing to the mass of critical materials already available. But it is 
perfectly obvious that the collection of materials, and the use of those 
materials when collected, are two distinct departments of the science 
of textual criticism. A faultless collator may be destitute of the 
requisite knowledge and breadth of view for using the materials he 
gathers ; and, on the other hand, a critic who attempts to deal with 
all the evidence must inevitably rely on the work of others who have 
brought the evidence together. Some direct acquaintance with the 
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characteristics of MSS. is of course necessary for the critic, and this 
the editors have taken pains to secure ;! but they are perfectly justified 
in maintaining that ‘the collection of evidence is in itself by no means 
an indispensable apprenticeship for the study of it.’ 

2. The Reviewer is never tired of repeating, with wearisome ite- 
ration, his indictment against the ‘ foul,’ ‘ depraved,’ ‘ corrupt’ codices 
x and B, ‘the two false witnesses,’ ‘which owe their preservation 
‘solely to their ascertained evil character.’ Does it never strike him 
as strange that the two most magnificent and sumptuous MSS. of the 
New Testament in existence, transcribed with the utmost care on the 
most beautiful materials, prepared, in all probability, for public use 
in some great churches, should have been copied from an utterly 
corrupt exemplar, at a time when, by his hypothesis, the purer text 

was in general use? That would indeed be strange negligence on 
the part not only of the scribes, but of the guardians of Holy Writ 
in the Church. But all his denunciation of these MSS. comes to no 
more than this, that they differ from the traditional text, which has 
been generally current since the fourth century, and therefore they 
must be wrong. This procedure simply ignores the evidence which 
has come down to us from the ante-Nicene period. The distinctive 
readings of the types of text represented by x and B, on the one 
hand, and D on the other, are to be found in the Fathers and versions 
of that period ; the distinctive readings of the ‘traditional’ text (the 
‘Syrian’ text of Drs. Westcott and Hort) are conspicuous by their 
absence. The problem would have another aspect, if it could be 
proved that the Peschito in its present form must be assigned, as the 
Reviewer thinks, to the second century ; but, Jace the Reviewer, the 
best Syriac scholars are now quite decided as to the relation of the 
Peschito to the Curetonian Syriac. The ruder Curetonian must be 
regarded as the older version, and the Peschito presents a later 
revision. 

3. We come to the Reviewer’s own critical method. It is, briefly, 
whatever he may say to the contrary, the old and false method of 
quantity of evidence versus quality. 

‘ The only trustworthy method of ascertaining the truth of Scripture 
we hold to be the method which—without prejudice or partiality—simply 
inquires which form of the text has the fullest, the widest, and the most 
varied attestation. That a reading should be freely recognized alike by 
the earliest and by the latest available evidence, we hold to be a prime 
circumstance in its favour. That Copies, Versions, and Fathers should 
all three concur in sanctioning it, we hold to be even more conclusive. 
If several of the Fathers, living in different parts of ancient Christendom, 
are all observed to recognize the words, or to quote them in the same 
way, we have met with all the additional confirmation we can possibly 
require. Let it only be discoverable how or why the rival reading came 
into existence, and our confidence becomes absolute.’ 


This method sounds very plausible, but it shirks the real difficulty 
of the problem, how to decide between conflicting readings when 
documentary authorities disagree. There is no hint of the necessity 


1 Westcott and Hort, ii. go. 4 
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of estimating the relative value of the MSS., Versions, and Fathers. 
Provided the support for a reading is numerically large, it is sufficient 
for the Reviewer. This is nothing less than a complete neglect of 
the fundamental canon of all textual criticism, that ‘ witnesses must 
be weighed, not counted.’ But space forbids us to repeat the reasons 
which have already been given in this Review for preferring the 
testimony of a small number of ancient MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
to the apparently formidable array of a host of later MSS. and post- 
Nicene Fathers. 

By all means let the textual problems of the New Testament be 
fully sifted and exhaustively discussed. We have no wish to see the 
text settled by the zpse dixit of Professor, or Dean, or Bishop. But 
we are confident that whatever modifications in detail may be necessi- 
tated by fresh discoveries, or renewed survey of existing evidence, no 
large amount of variation is possible from the results arrived at by 
Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and, lastly, Westcott and Hort. 


A Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church. Later 
Treatises of S. Athanastus, with Notes; and an Appendix on 
S. Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
3RIGHT, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and 
Canon of Christ Church. (Oxford: James Parker and Co., 
and Rivingtons, 1881.) 


Ir may well be that the changes which the last five years have 
brought to the Church in Oxford will be obscured or hidden by other 
revolutions, enacted on a larger and more public stage, before they 
can be viewed in the perspective of history. But if it should happen 
that anyone endeavours fifty years hence to look back and, in the 
temper of the observant reminiscences which Mr. Mozley has lately 
told us, tries to rehearse the circumstances under which Christianity 
was extruded from its place in the corporate and collegiate life of 
Oxford, he may perhaps notice with an interest not untouched by 
pathos a fact which is illustrated by the appearance of Dr. Bright’s 
book. As, in such a retrospect, the historian of the University looks 
for the causes or justification of the assault and the secrets of its 
success, he may perhaps first dwell upon the blunders and intolerance 
which in the first decade of the Tractarian movement turned to the 
loss and weakening of Oxford the minds and hearts which should 
have been for her wealth ; and he will probably then go on to speak 
plainly and sternly of the manifold delinquencies, the ruinous 
divisions, the faintheartedness, and lack of concentration, by which 
Oxford Churchmen are painfully conscious that they have often 
provoked or accelerated the sentence which has been passed upon 
them. Probably, too, he will mark and emphasize other failures and 
mistakes, which are now less easily detected, but which may have 
done their part in laying open the University, expectant and prepared, 
for the free and decisive operation of the spirit of the age. But it 
may be hoped that he will also notice, with something of “admiration 
and something like compassion, the fact that in the generation upon 
which the blow actually fell the theological faculty of Oxford was 
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producing works of the very highest and most difficult excellence ; 
works which the lapse of fifty years may only have promoted to the 
rank of classics ; and which, as he looks at the date of their first 
publication, may make him feel that, so far as the professoriate was 
concerned, the old form and order of academic life and the historic pro- 
tectorate of the pure faith passed away in dignity and strength. And 
if he is himself a Christian he may own a debt of hearty gratitude to 
those who in the field of exegesis, of dogmatic theology, of constitu- 
tional and ecclesiastical history, have won an European recognition 
for the positions which they have held, and secured the Church of 
England from the suspicion of having been in its highest repre- 
sentatives intellectually unfit to lead the religious thought of the 
Universities. One must not use words of ill omen in regard to 
Regius Professors ; but when the troops of Midian are converging 
upon the chairs which Dr. Pusey and Dr. Bright have placed among 
the most eminent and effective in the University, one is irresistibly 
reminded of the apparent inopportuneness of that abbot’s fate who 
was hanged in the interests of Reformation outside the very gate 
which he had himself rebuilt and glorified. 

It is nearly half a century since the Confessions of S. Augustine 
appeared as the first volume of the Library of the Fathers ; and now 
the Later Zreatises of S. Athanasius, translated into accurate and 
noble English, appear, with a most graceful and suggestive preface by 
the one remaining editor, to declare the continuity and vitality of the 
thought with which the series began its course. Indeed it may be 
thankfully and reverently said by any who look back over the 
succession of great works which have thus been brought to bear upon 
the mind of the English Church and revived in her the temper of the 
patristic theology— 


péyas év rovros Geds ovdé ynpdoxet: 


The present volume contains eight treatises written by S. 
Athanasius subsequently to his return to Alexandria in 362. The 
first is the Tome sent in the name of a small council of bishops held 
at Alexandria in order to heal the severance which existed at Antioch 
between the consistently orthodox members of the Church and those 
who had only returned to loyalty under Meletius after recognizing a 
line of Arianizing prelates. ‘Then comes an answer to a letter from 
Jovian ‘asking for a compendious account of the Catholic doctrine ;’ 
then the epistle addressed in 368 or 369 to the bishops of the 
‘ diocese of Africa,’ in the name of a council of Egyptian bishops, and 
intended to annihilate any credit which they might be attaching to the 
Western Council of Ariminum. Three personal letters follow, written 
about the year 371 to Epictetus, Bishop of Corinth, to Adelphius, 
Bishop of Onuphis, and to Maximus, a Christian philosopher. ‘The 
collection ends with the two most valuable books against Apollinaris, 
introduced by a preface of the greatest interest and learning, and 
followed by a critical note on the ‘ De Incarnatione et contra Arianos,’ 
and the ‘Sermo Major de Fide,’ which Dr. Bright refuses to attribute 
in their present form to S, Athanasius. 
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It is not possible in this brief review to give any account in detail 
of these eight treatises, or to attempt to define or illustrate the qua- 
lities which constitute their especial value. But they have one great 
and constant characteristic, which Dr. Bright has selected for the 
strongest emphasis, and taken as the point of departure for the admi- 
rable and masterly pages which he modestly calls an appendix. On 
this, then, it may be allowed that a few words he here written. 

S. Leo notices (Z. 109) that, in the letter to Epictetus, S. Atha- 
nasius ‘asserted the Incarnation so lucidly and carefully, that in the 
heretics of his own time he already defeated Nestorius and Eutyches.’ 
So too, it is remarked, by the letter to Adelphius he plainly ‘ condemns 
both Nestorius and Eutyches long before the rise of their respective 
heresies ;’ and indeed throughout the whole of this volume, as Dr. 
Bright says at the beginning of his Appendix, attention is repeatedly 
called to ‘that large and luminous insight, that majestic comprehen- 
siveness, that stedfast grasp of the revealed Verity as a whole, which 
made the genuine teaching of Athanasius on this subject an authority 
and a support in those two momentous controversies respecting the 
Person of our Incarnate Saviour which troubled the peace, but matured 
and consolidated the thought, of the Church in the fifth age.’ This 
quality is marked and illustrated by Dr. Bright in his copious notes 
with a sustained watchfulness of thought, a wealth of learning, and a 
lightly-wielded accuracy of expression, which seem to leave nothing 
unnoticed or obscure; so that anyone who will read this one book 
with the patience and attention which are its due will surely find that 
he has gained a definition of the doctrine of the Incarnation which 
is as directly and appropriately effective for the defence of the truths 
enshrined in the words Ocorvxo¢g and aovyxurog, as almost anything 
which was written by those whom God illuminated and enabled for 
their express protection. But this high and peculiar glory of S. Atha- 
nasius is further drawn out in the Appendix, which is devoted to 
illustrating the character and range of this Father’s ‘theological in- 
fluence on the mind of Greek-speaking Christendom in the Nestorian 
and Eutychian period, by some detailed references to the best- 
weighed statements of two eminent men who represented the two 
aspects of Ecclesiastical Christology.’ It is hard but necessary to 
refrain from quoting at length the vivid and sympathetic picture 
which Dr. Bright has drawn of S. Cyril and of Theodoret, in their 
mutual relations of collision, misunderstanding, and agreement, each 
doing ‘that sort of work for which his antecedents and habits of 
thought had fitted him,’ and thereby giving in ‘his appropriate con- 
tribution to the ultimate settlement of the twofold question raised.’ 
From an admirable sketch of the rise and nature of Nestorianism, 
the Appendix passes on to a full and lucid account of the Twelve 
Articles of S. Cyril, with the objections brought against them by 
Theodoret and by Andrew of Samosata, and the explanatory defence 
thus elicited from S. Cyril. This is followed by an interesting account 
of his reunion with the Antiochenes, the passage of the extreme anti- 
Nestorian party towards and into the Eutychian heresy, and the 
attack made from this quarter upon Theodoret as a Crypto-Nestorian. 
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And last, but by no means least, comes a really delightful abstract or 
paraphrase of the three dialogues between ‘Orthodox’ and ‘Era- 
nistes,’ with which Theodoret confronted this attack. Nothing could 
more clearly illustrate the loss of ease and alacrity and reality in 
religious literature since those early days than the contrast between 
these dialogues, so quick, and earnest, and humorous, and life-like, 
and those hardly galvanized catechisms in which two lay-figures 
drearily differ and agree for the instruction of our childhood. 
Throughout the whole of this Appendix Dr. Bright is engaged, as 
has been said, in tracing, and defining, and expounding the influence 
which S. Athanasius exerted from the fourth century for the guidance 
and protection of the fifth. Doubtless Dr. Pusey touches the true 
secret of this strange and almost prophetic power of condemning 
error before it has been uttered, when he writes in his prefatory Ob- 
servations : 
‘The acuteness of S. Athanasius, which enabled him, while “not using 
the post-Nestorian or post-Eutychian Catholic phraseology,” to “ antici- 
pate both Nestorian and Eutychian heresies,” was a special gift of God. 
But it was bestowed upon him, in addition to that eagle-sight, through 
another gift, his intense and reverent devotion to his Lord. He saw, as 
it were intuitively, what would affect that faith. ‘ His zeal for the Con- 
substantial,” it has been well said, “had its root in his loyalty to the 
Consubstantial.”’ (pp. xi, xii.) 


The characteristic thus evinced throughout this volume may 
perhaps be also illustrated by the analogy of a gift which has been 
noticed in the very greatest of the poets: the gift by which they so 
substantiate and realize their own conceptions, that their dramatis 
persone do not cease to be and act within the limit of the tragedy 
for which they are first fashioned, nor are confined to the one zpdéte 
in which the poet shows them to the world, but rather seem to take 
their place for ever among living personalities, and to persist both 
real and active through changes of environment and _ necessities 
which might seem undreamt of in the mind which first imagined 
and defined them; so that we can follow Odysseus and Achilles, 
Prometheus and Antigone, Hamlet and Prospero, through almost 
every scene in all that drama long as time in which the will of brave 
hearts is always fighting the same battle against the force of circum- 
stances infinitely various. Somewhat thus, it seems, was the very 
truth present in all the reality of substantial existence before the 
mind and soul of S. Athanasius ; and as, with an insight clearer far 
than any natural vision of material things, and a love which was 
stronger than death, he clothed in words, fit and splendid like golden 
armour, the great verity which he saw, he displayed and bore into 
the heart of Christendom an image and a character which should 
pass through all the convulsive tumult and violence of the centuries, 
unshaken and royal, to control the allegiance and to assure the faith 
of all who would look stedfastly upon it, whether in the fifth century 
or in our own. 

It is no light debt of thanks which is due to Dr. Bright for setting 
forth, as he perhaps alone in England could have done, this rare and 
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significant characteristic of S. Athanasius. He has devoted to this 
work, as to all those other works which the Church has welcomed 
from his study, an expository power, a keen realization of the history 
of dogma, an unerring estimate of the truly important, and an 
unflagging energy of accurate observation, which may recall to some 
the luminous and steady atmosphere of thought which they first 
found in the doctrinal writings of Dr. Newman or Dr. Mill. It is 
hard to know where one must find in such a book the critic’s proper 
quarry of defects. But lest this notice should lack shadows to win 
credence for its gratitude, it may close with a request for the elimina- 
tion of the few misprints which are the one hindrance to the enjoy- 
ment of the Treatises.! 


The Apostolic Liturgy and the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Joun 
Epwarp FreLp, M.A. (London: Rivingtons, 1882.) 


‘One chief purpose of this work is to trace throughout the argument 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews a continuous line of allusion to the 
Holy Eucharist, showing that the writer keeps this always in view as 
the practical centre of Christian worship and the highest expression 
of the Christian faith. Its further purpose is to examine the im- 
portant subject of alleged quotations from the Greek Liturgy of S. 
James in the New Testament.’ 

It is thus that Mr. Field states his object, and accordingly the 
main part of his book is taken up with a running commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, analysing its argument, and connecting the 
thoughts and phraseology on every possible occasion with the 
Eucharist, while an appendix of a hundred and twenty pages is 
devoted to an examination of 1 Cor. ii. 9, which Mr. Field, like the 
late Dr. Neale, believes to be a quotation from the Liturgy of S. 
James. The whole work is of a laborious and painstaking character, 
and great credit is due to the writer for his patient and thorough 
search into the text of all parts of Scripture and the early liturgies, 
and for the diligent way in which he has traced out every conceivable 
hint and allusion. But we must own that we laid down the book 
with a feeling of disappointment, which we fear will be shared by 
most readers. It is fanciful rather than profound, ingenious rather 
than convincing, and it is a sore trial of patience to read through 
page after page, with the feeling that all is far-fetched, overstrained, 
and improbable. We do not say that this is the case throughout the 
whole book. In some places Mr. Field seems to be on strong 
ground, and to bring forward points that are worthy of serious con- 
sideration. But he loses sympathy, and is in danger of missing a 
patient hearing, owing to over-refinement, and straining after coinci- 
dences which are barely within the bounds of possibility, and after 
all not worth much, even if they are granted to be real. For ex- 
ample, the following is a specimen of the way in which it is attempted 
to trace out the chain of thought in the mind of the writer of the 
Epistle, and to show what suggested to him the words used or 


1 pp. 43, 76, 106, 155, 170, 171, 217. 
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illustrations employed. The subject is the eleventh chapter, and the 
previous pages have been devoted to an ingenious ‘proof’ (for 
which we have no space) that some names are merely subsidiary. 


‘The following is the complete list of examples of faith which S. Paul 
has enumerated, some being of greater and some of minor importance in 
the list ; Ade/, with Enoch subsidiary ; Noah ; Abraham, with Sarah, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph subsidiary ; J/oses, with the captors of Jericho 
and Rahab subsidiary ; Samzel, with Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah 
and David subsidiary. 

‘Now there is a remarkable parallel with this list in the prayer of 
Oblation of the Elements which has come down to us in the Liturgy of 
S. James, and other kindred rites, and which is traceable in several 
widely different churches. Comparing the different versions of this 
prayer, and omitting what is peculiar to one or two of them, we get the 
following :— 

‘“ Look upon this our service and accept it, as thou didst accept the 
gifts of Abel, the sacrifices of Noah, the burnt-offerings of Abraham, 
the priestly services of Moses and Aaron, the peace-offerings of Samuel.” 

‘Thus the names mentioned in the prayer are, with the exception 
of Aaron, precisely those which occupy the leading positions in this 
eleventh chapter to the Hebrews. Yet it would be impossible to imagine 
that this is the source from which the list in the prayer was compiled ; 
but when we dissect the chapter, we see at once how naturally that list 
may have suggested the form of S. Paul’s martyrology, and may have 
been the basis on which he compiled it’ (p. 326). 


Can Mr. Field really think that any single person who reads over 
the eleventh of Hebrews carefully, and then turns to the Liturgy, will 
agree with him in thinking that the one ‘naturally’ suggested the 
form of the other? Or, again, can he suppose that he will carry con- 
viction to a single mind in suggesting that when the writer speaks. of 
the angels as ‘ ministerial (Aecrovpycxa) spirits, sent forth (arooreddo- 
peva) to minister (ic Craxoviay),’ &c., ‘he would have us understand 
that the angels in their celestial ministry correspond to the priests 
and deacons and apostles of the Church on earth?’ (p. 32). But 
the climax is surely reached when we are invited to believe that in 
speaking of certain worthies as wandering about in ‘sheepskins and 
goatskins,’ S. Paul is ‘comparing the faithful of the Old Covenant 
to the sheep and goats of sacrifice’ (p. 338). 

Everyone knows how, when a man becomes absorbed in his sub- 
ject, he can sometimes see it only from one point of view. He 
becomes blind to all that runs counter to his theory. His vision is 
distorted ; he sees similarities where no one else can see them, and 
magnifies things out of all proper proportion. He is too near his work 
to be able to judge of it fairly. He needs, like an artist, to stand off 
from the picture from time to time, and contemplate it from a dis- 
tance, in order to judge of its effect. This is exactly what Mr. Field 
has failed to do, and his work has suffered in consequence more 
than we care to confess. We can only hope that in a second edition 
a considerable portion of the book may be given ‘ emendaturis 
ignibus, and then he will probably obtain a patient hearing for the 
remainder, though we fear that it is a hopeless endeavour to prove 
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that the words of the Liturgy were so thoroughly fixed in the apostolic 
age as his argument w ould require. 

The whole subject of the antiquity of the liturgical treasures of 
the Church, and of their relation to Holy Scripture, is one of the 
greatest importance, and of which we desiderate a more adequate 
treatment than has yet been given to it ; but it needs very delicate 
handling, and the fine insight of a trained critic. It will not do to 
be always reading in between the lines, and arguing that liturgical 
passages and thoughts must have been latent in the minds of 
apostolic writers, because of the occurrence of a single word which 
is supposed to be specially ‘liturgical.’ (Instances of this kind 
of argument, which will strike most readers as little more than 
ingenious trifling, may be seen on pp. 52, 98, 99, 114, &c.) We 
need also a more thorough comparison of the liturgies with the 
prayers of the synagogue, before their relation to Holy Scripture can 
be adequately determined. Mr. Field devotes an appendix to this 
subject, but acknowledges that he has had ‘little opportunity of 
consulting original authorities’ in this part of his work, and it needs 
a fuller treatment than he has accorded to it. We have been sur- 
prised too to find no allusion whatever to the very remarkable prayer 
in the recently recovered ending of S. Clement’s Epistle. This was 
noticed some years ago in this Review, and it might have supplied 
Mr. Field with some striking illustrations and arguments for the 
antiquity of the liturgical forms, but we have been unable to 
find the slightest reference to it throughout his work. And yet 
it should certainly have been quoted in illustration of Heb. xiii. 3, 
pupvnoKedOe tov deopiwy (cf. Clem. Rom. lix. AUTpwaae Tove Ceopiouc 
yor), and in connexion with the ‘liturgical’ title, BaowWede rv 
aiwvwy, in 1 Tim. i. 17 (cf. Clem. Rom. Ixi., where the same title 
occurs) ; while the fact that a prayer for the temporal rulers already 
occurs in it (Ixi.), besides being frequently alluded to by Jewish writers, ! 
might lead to some modification of the view, taken on p. 467, that 
“the absence of such a prayer in the Greek S. James is a primitive 
feature.’ Such a prayer was certainly not absent from the Liturgy of 
the Church of Jerusalem in the fourth century (see Cyr. Jer. Cat. 
Myst. v. § 8), and it probably dropped out at a later date, just as 
it has done in the Liturgy of the Church of Rome. 


A New Page of External Evidence of Supernatural Revelation. By 
G. B. Kirson. (London: J. G. Virtue and Co., 1882.) 


THe work before us is an attempt, and far from an unsuccessful 
attempt, to present to the unscientific reader (though not indeed 
exclusively to such) an argument very apposite to the conditions of 
modern scientific data and of modern scriptural exegesis. 

The elders of the present generation were in their first youth 
when men’s minds were first seriously disturbed by the alleged dis- 
crepancies between the records of the Holy Scripture and those 
which geology had begun to decipher upon the rocks. Those whose 

Cf. Baruch i, 11; 1 Macc. vii. 33; Joseph. 4v¢. XII. x. 5; Pirke 
Aboth III. ii., &e. 
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memories will carry them back some forty years will remember how 
various and in many cases how vain were the attempts to reconcile 
the two, and how considerable was the uneasiness which affected 
many minds upon this subject. It was not until many years 
had elapsed that men began to reflect that both the scriptural 
and the geological record were as yet very imperfectly under- 
stood, and that the structure both of the one and of the other 
needed much careful investigation before they could advantageously 
be compared. If the advocates of religion were inclined to be dog- 
matic, those of science were not less so ; and both were more prepared 
to speak with the voice of authority than to give a patient hearing to 
the other side. And there was this singular fact in addition, that 
whilst the opponents of revelation were proceeding upon information 
obviously as yet very imperfect, its champions had intrenched them- 
selves within far narrower lines than their more liberal-minded pre- 
decessors of many centuries ago, and were committed in popular 
estimation to a literal interpretation of the six days of creation which 
had not been binding upon S. Jerome or S. Augustine. Years have 
passed on, and many a crude theory of science, and many as crude 
an interpretation of Genesis, has passed away with them, till at last it 
has come to be felt that they who would effectively reconcile Scrip- 
ture with Science must ascertain first, as clearly as may be, what 
Scripture actually states, and what Science may be admitted to have 
proved. Hitherto men have been dealing not with the actual state- 
ments of Scripture, but with those traditionary impressions which 
they have derived, not from the scriptural documents themselves, but 
from a translation of those documents, which, being the product of 
an unscientific age, has impressed its own colour upon the records. 
It is, we believe, a frequent reproach of the Jews against the Chris- 
tians that they do not know howto read the Book of Genesis. There 

can be no doubt that not only has the cause to which we have referred 
done much to complicate the popular study of this question, but 
that the traditionary impressions of our childhood, its stories, its 
pictures, and, later on, the poetry of our youth, have all combined 
to construct for us a system of creation very different from that which 
the strict rendering of the text would suggest. 

Mr. Kitson, in the brief work before us, has attempted to com- 
pare the ascertained results of modern science with the original 
statements of the Mosaic records. He very modestly disclaims the 
character either of a scientific philosopher or of a Hebrew scholar. 
A scientific student he certainly is, and well informed as to the 
scientific discoveries of the day. Accepting certain scientific prin- 
ciples as proved, he proceeds to show that in the evolution of the 
world according .to these principles, certain successive stages in the 
process would @ priori be expected to occur, and that these correspond 
to the successive periods indicated in the Mosaic records. Not that 
he confines himself to the @ priori view, but shows, moreover, 
that, from the testimony of scientific men, such successive stages of 
development did, in fact, occur, and in the order of the scriptural 
narrative. The argument then resolves itself into that of his brief 
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motto, ‘7dIev rovrw % copia airy ;’ whence did the author of Genesis 
derive such a familiarity with scientific principles as is here implied ; 
or, to use the words which he does us the honour to quote from a 
recent number of this Review, ‘whence this anticipation in the in- 
fancy of the world of the wisdom of its maturer age?’ This argu- 
ment appears to us to be of very great force, though it may be safer 
at present to limit it to a negative statement. We mean that it is 
better to rest it upon the very remarkable fact that the author of the 
Book of Genesis contradicts no ascertained principles of science, than 
to conclude that he was, as Mr. Kitson would almost seem to imply, 
scientifically acquainted with them. And this surely is sufficient for 
the cogency of his argument ; for it is inconceivable that any writer 
of an utterly unscientific age should have escaped such contradic- 
tions, unless he derived his knowledge ultimately from inspiration. 

Mr. Kitson evidently inclines to the theory of visions of -the 
successive stages of creation presented to the mind of the inspired 
writer. 

We are not quite sure that we are prepared to adopt this view, 
nor in the limits of this ‘short notice’ can we venture to indicate our 
own. But we are convinced that the time will come when our 
knowledge both of the inspired records, and of the results of more 
mature science, will be so enlarged that the consistency of the two 
will become more and more apparent. Meanwhile we are glad to 
acknowledge Mr. Kitson’s modest, well-informed, and very interest- 
ing contribution to a discussion of such extreme importance. And 
we cannot conclude without calling attention to some very pertinent 
remarks which occur in the earlier portion of his treatise upon the 
necessary limitations to which all language is liable in describing the 
act of creation, and more particularly the impossibility of anticipat- 
ing in the language of an unscientific age the subsequent discoveries 
of modern times. 

‘The vocabularies of all the earliest languages known were neces- 
sarily insufficient to express even to the most educated the facts dis- 
covered or invented by modern science ; and even now, what is intended 
for and addressed to the mass of the’people conveys no meaning to them 
unless expressed in the language of common parlance. Concurrent with 
the discoveries of science was the enlargement of the vocabulary. .. . 
To have spoken to ancient Romans or even to Englishmen of one hundred 
years ago of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, calcium, iodine, or electricity, 
. ... would have been like speaking Greek to an unlearned English 
ploughman.’ 


Mr. Kitson may well imply the impossibility of Moses describing 
to the children of Israel the creation of the world in the terms of 
modern science. 

In concluding this notice we may refer to an admirable little work 
published under the auspices of the Sunday School Union, Genesis 
and Evolution, which not only deals most intelligently with the 
scientific aspect of the question, but commences with some extremely 
pertinent remarks upon the temper in which such subjects should be 
approached. ‘The author differs from Mr. Kitson in some of his 
112 
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theories of inspiration, and some of his suggestions are very in- 
genious, and, so far as we are aware, original. But the book has a 
peculiar and independent interest, as showing how far these discus- 
sions have penetrated into the hitherto unscientific strata of society, 
and how many minds, among those from whom the Nonconformists 
derive their Sunday-school teachers, are looking anxiously for guidance 
and assistance in their difficulties. 


A Church 


Lincoln. 


History. By Cur. WorpswortH, D.D., Bishop of 
Vol. II., containing the History from the Council 


of Nica to the Council of Constantinople. (London : 

Rivingtons, 1882.) 
We have here another of the Bishop of Lincoln’s self-imposed 
holiday tasks: the fruit of a brief interval of hardly-earned leisure 
snatched from diocesan labour of no ordinary weight and anxiety. 
But though a task, it is as far as possible removed from task-work. 
It is evident that the learned author might say of it, /abor ipse voluptas. 
Every page evidences the pleasure which Dr. Wordsworth has felt 
in pouring out the long-gathered stores of his vast erudition and 
illustrating them from his ripe wisdom, accurate theological knowledge, 
and lengthened experience, for the instruction of those for whom his 
pages are designed, primarily the students of the Theological College 
he has called into being. And by this the reader is greatly the gainer. 
Unlike too many Church histories, repulsive from their aridity— 
‘valleys strewn with bones,’ to adopt the late Dean of Westminster’s 
language, ‘ very many and very dry’—the Bishop of Lincoln’s volume 
is eminently readable. The outcome of a mind full of his subject, 
grasping it firmly in all its chief outlines, and with a memory wonder- 
fully tenacious of its characteristic details, using his authorities simply 
for reference to verify his facts, refresh his remembrance and guard 
him from mistake, the Bishop’s narrative flows on in a bright and even 
course, attractive by the graces of its style, and maintaining the 
interest of the reader by its graphic presentment of the facts it records. 
The work of a theologian of vast and multifarious learning, which the 
ripest student may read with profit, it may be recommended to the 
general reader as; one which cannot fail to interest him, and which, 
when once taken up, he will find it hard to lay down. 

The period embraced in this history, the half-century between the 
Councils of Nicza and Constantinople, is that of the obstinate con- 
troversy between the Arian and semi-Arian perversions of the faith, 
supported by all the power of the Empire and the Court party with 
their band of subservient prelates backed by the influence of the 
ladies of the Palace and the intrigues of the Eunuchs, and the 
orthodox creed maintained by the inflexible Athanasius and the 
faithful few who shared in his lifelong persecution, and prepared 
the way for the final triumph of the faith. It is the age of the many 
Councils and Synods, the anathemas and counter-anathemas, the 
‘labyrinthine maze,’ as Socrates appropriately calls them, of ever vary- 
ing creeds and confessions, the tangle of fierce feuds, bitter rivalries, 


and subtle controversies, the ‘acts of imperial tyranny and caprice, 
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malignity, injustice, and treachery in the Church of God,’ which 
marked this period, when within so few years of the condemnation 
of the Arian heresy at Niczea, and the authoritative declaration of 
the orthodox faith, in the words of Jerome ‘the condemnation of the 
Nicene faith was proclaimed to the world, and the world groaned and 
was amazed to find itself Arian.’ Few epochs are more tedious and 
wearisome to the student, who, despairing of obtaining any clear com- 
prehension of the bearing of the various events on one another or 
on the main points at issue, and cast down at the terrible contrast 
between the idea and the reality of the Church of Christ, ‘may turn 
away from such a scene of confusion in weariness and distress.’ 
This difficulty has been met, and, we think, far from unsuccessfully, 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, by partially disregarding the exact chrono- 
logical sequence of events, and grouping the facts round the chief 
characters of the time. The four heroes of this volume in whom 
the reader’s interest is centred are Athanasius, Julian, Basil the Great, 
and Gregory of Nazianzum. Of these Athanasius naturally holds the 
chief place, and we know no English writer—the Duc de Broglie, to 
whose thoughtful and statesmanlike Z’Zg/ise et ?Empire the Bishop 
acknowledges his large obligations, is the only foreign rival—who 
presents so brilliant and life-like a picture of the character and work 
of this great confessor of the faith, ‘whose life runs like a golden 
thread through all the confusion of that sad day of trouble, rebuke, 
and blasphemy,’ uniting, says Bishop Wordsworth, ‘ child-like 
simplicity and playful cheerfumess with philosophic wisdom, 
theological science, political sagacity, saintly piety, and heroic 
magnanimity,’ which, while it ‘may make us feel our own littleness 
and shortcomings in the presence of so grand an example,’ will also 
‘show us where true light is to be found—not in ourselves, but 
in Him whose we are.’ The portrait of the Emperor Julian is also 
admirable. Full justice is done both to the strength and weak- 
ness of that strangely-mixed character—that ‘ mysterious enigma,’ as 
some have called it, ‘ with its strong claims both in life and death for 
compassion and commiseration ’—‘ not an atheist, far from it,’ with 
‘a deeply-rooted faith in the existence of Divine powers, looking 
forward to a future eternal world in which the soul, . . . delivered 
from the burden and corruption of the body, will have uninterrupted 
communion with heavenly and divine beings,’ ‘an imperial personifi- 
cation of the religion of Heathenism,’ leading it, ‘ allied with Judaism, 
to the battle against Christianity ;’ but ‘devoid of the modesty and 
timidity which dispose men to seek for Divine truth and to be ready 
to receive it ; and lacking that simplicity of mind and singleness of 
purpose which make them love truth for truth’s sake’—‘his life a 
sophistical study and rhetorical exercise of the schools’—‘ vain-glory his 
ruling passion,’ his very ‘acts of philanthropy and beneficence wearing 
an air of unreality,’ ‘ prompted by a desire to vie with the Christians 
in their acts of mercy, and to win for heathenism a popularity for 
virtues which he envied rather than loved.’ ‘ Punished by his own 
devices, his fate inspires awe and sorrow, and teaches the wisdom 
which is the child of fear. Chastised with judicial blindness for his 
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rejection of Christianity, he became a victim of puerile credulity and 
degrading superstition. Therefore, whether the actual words were 
spoken by him or not, bis history es laims the result of the struggle 
in this emphatic sentence—* Thou | iast conquered, O Galilean. ne 

The other chief characters—that of the ‘ large-hearted and many- 
sided’ Basil, ‘consecrating his studies of Homer, and Hesiod, and 
other Gentile writers to the glory of God, and the good of His Church, 
and the salvation of souls,’ but in his controversy with Valens and the 
cringing time-serving semi-Arian prelates of his day, ‘not surrendering 
a single iota of the sacred dogmas, and ready to welcome all kinds of 
death rather than do so; and of his fellow-student and life-long 
friend, the loving and tender, but over-sensitive, Gregory of Nazianzum, 
earning the title of ‘6 @sodAdyoe, the Theologian, by his orations in 
defence of the orthodox faith “in his beloved Chapel of Anastasia,” 
the symbol of the resurrection of the truth at Constantinople—like a 
Jonah casting himself out of the ship, and retiring from his see that 
he might restore peace to the Church’—are both drawn with equal 
skill but with somewhat less elaboration. 

But for these we must refer our readers to the work itself. They 
will thank us for so referring them. 

This second volume of a history which will, we think, be justly 
regarded as not one of the least valuable of the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
many literary gifts to the Church, closes most fittingly with the 
Council of Constantinople; the volume, the Bishop remarks, having 
been completed ‘in the year 1881, the fifteen-hundredth from that 
Council in which the Creed was promulgated which is now received 
by all Catholic Churches.’ 

‘The third volume (if it pleases God to enable the author to 
write it) will bring the history down to the Fourth General Council— 
the Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 451, and will complete the work.’ 





RECENT BOOKS ON ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 

1. The Student's English Church History. First Period. By G. G. 
Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, and Rector of Waddington. 
(London: John Murray, 1881.) 

2. Eighteen Centuries of the Church in England. By the Rev. A. H. 
Hore, M.A. (Oxford and London: Parker and Co., 1881.) 

3. Lcclesia Anglicana. By the Rev. A. C. JENNINGS, M.A., Vicar of 
Whittlesford. (London: Rivingtons, 1882.) 

SoME years ago there was a wonderful dearth of text-books on the 

history of the Early English Church. Bishop Short’s little book was 

almost the only one that gave anything like a concise narrative from 
the foundation of the English Church. But besides being excessively 
meagre, it had the misfortune of being written before the flood of 

a in which we now bask had been let in upon our early history 

by the labours of the Oxford band of historians, Messrs. Haddan & 

Stubbs, cum multis aliis, guos nunc perscribere longum est ; and conse- 

quently for some time it has been felt to be out of date and 

inadequate. Much has been done of late to supply the want, and 
certainly there is now no lack of books on the subject of English 
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Church History. Canon Bright’s delightful chapters on the Zardy 
English Church, Mr. Dixon’s spirited History of the Reformation, and 
the English Church in the Eighteenth Century by Messrs. Abbey & 
Overton, are admirable studies of different periods ; and the past 
season has seen the publication of three books covering a wider field, 
and meant to serve as text-books giving a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
subject. Canon Perry’s book, which we have placed first on our list, 
is a companion volume to the one published by him some time ago 
on the Reformation period, and forms a worthy pendant to it. It is 
intended to give the history of the English Church from the planting 
ofthe Church in Britain to the accession of Henry VIII., ‘in a concise 
form, but with sufficient detail to fix it on the mind ofthe reader,’ 
and admirably has the author succeeded in the execution of his 
design. The work has the great merit of being written throughout 
from original sources, though the labours of previous workers in the 
same field are frequently laid under contribution, and Canon Perry is 
already so well known as a careful and accurate historian, that we 
feel that we are in the hands of one who is fully competent to weigh 
the value of his authorities, and to give an independent judgment on 
the various questions that arise. We notice, by the way, that he 
follows the Norman writers in asserting that Harold was crowned by 
Stigand, without giving any hint that Florence of Worcester, and most 
of the best English authorities, mention Ealdred as consecrator: an 
omission of some importance, owing to its bearing on the question of 
Stigand’s position, and the feeling with which he was regarded by the 
English party. ‘The account of Dunstan and the great works con- 
nected with his name strikes us as singularly good, and free from the 
bias and unfairness with which this part of the history is so often 
treated. Full use is made of Canon Stubbs’ admirable preface to the 
Memorials of S. Dunstan in the Rolls Series, and something like 
justice is done to the great man who has been so persistently mis- 
judged and misrepresented by both medizeval and modern biographers. 
And so throughout the history as a general rule the salient points are 
brought out with force and vigour: ¢g., the changes introduced at 
the Conquest, and the quarrel--between Henry II. and Becket, 
although we could wish that a little more stress had been laid upon 
the arguments for the clerical immunities and the barbarities inflicted 
by the King’s Court, and that attention had been drawn to the 
popular support which the Archbishop received, being greeted every- 
where by the people as ‘one who came in the name of the Lord, the 
father of the orphan, and the judge of the widow.’ Coming down to 
later times, our author is on very familiar ground when he treats of 
Bishop Grosseteste and his resistance to the exactions of the Papal 
Court: and the whole history of the relations between England and 
Rome, and the revolt against medizval doctrine, is carefully and 
thoroughly dealt with, attention being again and again drawn to the 
way in which ‘the Church of England is found struggling and con- 
tending against the encroachments and exactions of a foreign power, 
and asserting its rights against the ever-growing pretensions of Papal 
Supremacy.’ 
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Altogether Canon Perry’s two volumes form a model text-book, 
and supply a desideratum that has long been felt. Clergy and 
candidates for Holy Orders have now no longer any right to com- 
plain of difficulty in obtaining an accurate and unbiassed account of 
the past history of the Anglican Church, and Canon Perry deserves 
the thanks of all Churchmen for the labour he has devoted to the 
subject. 

Of a somewhat different character is the second volume on our 
list, Mr. Hore’s Zighteen Centuries of the Church in England: a 
pleasant, chatty narrative, which makes no pretensions to originality, 
and can hardly claim to be a Aéstory of the English Church. The 
events of the pre-Reformation period are rapidly sketched in outline ; 
the 16th and 17th centuries are dealt with more fully ; and almost a 
third of the whole book is devoted to the last century and the present 
one. Mr. Hore seems to us somewhat hasty in jumping to a conclu- 
sion, and his statements, especially in the early part of the volume, 
must be received with caution. For example, on p. 18 he repeats 
the old mistake that the British Church followed the Oriental method 
for computing Easter, in spite of all that has been written on the 
subject by Dr. Bright, the late Mr. Haddan, and others. On p. 
61 the statement that Gregory the Great had a Pope for his great- 
grandfather is taken as ‘a proof that celibacy was not at that time 
enforced’ ; whereas we are not aware that there is any evidence to 
prove either that Felix married after his ordination, or that children 
were born to him after that date. On p. 121 the old legend of 
Edgar’s septennial penance imposed by Dunstan appears as sober 
fact, and later on a large part of the Wulfstan legend assumes the 
dignity of history. Passing on to the Reformation period, we are 
struck by the meagre account given of the various religious formularies 
e.g. the Bishops’ Book, the King’s Book, &c. ; and Mr. Hore does not 
seem to have very clear notions either of the object or of the effect 
of the ‘Whip with Six Strings.’ Again, it is surely a strong statement 
to say that ‘the reign of Charles II. is considered the golden era of 
the English Church’ (p. 425), and 800 is a very modest estimate of 
the number of clergy ejected at ‘ Black Bartholomew.’ Canon Perry 
calculates the number at 1400 at the lowest. Altogether, the book 
bears clear traces of having been ‘read up for,’ and we should have 
preferred more references to original authorities, and fewer to Dr. 
Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury. But, in spite of these blemishes, 
the book will be useful. It is eminently readable, and has the great 
merit of bringing out forcibly that the Reformation was not a 
beginning, but only a turning-point in the history of the Church. 
Indeed one object with which the work was undertaken was 
apparently to combat the idea ‘that the Church in England was 
founded by the State at the Reformation, and that the State, therefore, 
has the right to deal with it as it pleases, to secularize its institutions, 
or to confiscate its endowments.’ The erroneous nature of this 
notion is fairly exposed, and as it is a subject on which a good deal 
of confusion exists, and on which the views of many who call them- 
selves Churchmen still need clearing, we think that the volume before 
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us is likely to prove serviceable. Another valuable feature in the 
work is the full account given of the present century. It is of course 
too early for any real Aésfory to be written of the great Catholic 
revival, but still a large number of persons are in want of a connected 
narrative and outline of the whole movement from its birth at Oxford 
down to the present day. A generation is growing up to whom such 
expressions as Zhe Tracts for the Times, the Ecclestological Society, 
or the S. George's Riots, mean very little. They have heard vaguely 
of them, but they can tell nothing of their history, and scarcely know 
where to turn for information. To all such Mr. Hore’s book will be 
most welcome, as it supplies exactly the information which is wanted. 
It was a bold thing to undertake to tell the whole story, not merely 
down to 1874 and the Public Worship Regulation Act, but even to 
the appointment of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and Mr. Hore deserves credit for the way in which he has done it. 
His narrative is interesting, and in the main impartial; and he has 
collected a mass of information on various points connected with 
Church life and progress which will make his book extremely useful 
for reference. 

The third book on our list, Zeclesta Anglicana, is candidly avowed 
by the author to have been written ‘ chiefly with the view of meeting 
the wants of candidates for theological examinations at Cambridge 
and elsewhere, and judging from the size of the book we presume 
that the ‘Theological Special’ is the examination mainly contem- 
plated. ‘This leads us to expect little more than a bare outline of 
facts, which is what we find, but the facts are carefully put together, 
and the book will probably serve its purpose well. We cannot say 
that it is of thrilling interest: the dry bones of history seldom are. 
Indeed Dunstan, and Anselm, and Becket are singularly uninteresting 
persons in Mr. Jennings’ pages. But what of that? Undergraduates 
must be helped through their schools, and it is not interest that they 
look for, but a book that is easily read, and that is likely to secure 
their ‘pass.’ These requirements are admirably met by this little 
work, for which we may safely predict a considerable demand ; and 
if candidates for theological examinations at Cambridge are to have 
their path made thus easy to them, we are glad that the work has 
been undertaken by one whose views on present controversies are 
so sound as those of Mr. Jennings. It will do no harm to the 
ordinary undergraduate to be told by his text-book of the struggle 
which the Public Worship Regulation Act brought about, that 
‘hitherto its effect has been to show Puritanism in its darkest 
colours, and vastly augment the popularity of the Ritualists, four of 
whom have preferred imprisonment to sacrifice of principle. But 
above all it has induced a conviction that a large and active body, 
such as the Anglican Church, can no longer be fettered by the 
caprices of aliens or indifferentists, but must at all hazards recover 
those rights of self-government which are now claimed by all other 
institutions, and which were hers before they were theirs, and are 
theirs because they were hers.’ 
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Short Notes on the Greek Text of the Gospel of S. Mark. By J. 
HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, late 
Lecturer in Classics at S. Peter’s College, Cambridge. ‘Third 
Edition. (London : Rivingtons.) 

THESE brief notes represent such fragmentary explanations and 

instructions as a teacher would give to an intelligent pupil in the 

course of construing his Greek Testament. We should have been 
inclined to doubt whether it were worth while to spend paper and 
printing type upon them. But the sale of two editions would seem 
to show that they have been found practically useful in this form. 
And the notes are good though brief. 


A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. 
Prepared by CuHaRLEs F. Hupson, under the direction of 
Horace L. Hasrincs, Editor of the Christian (American). 
Revised and completed by Ezra Aspsot, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the 
Divinity School of Harvard University. (London: S. Bagster 
and Sons, 1882.) 

A ConcorRDANCE to the Scriptures, if it be at all complete, is 

generally a very bulky book. But it may be greatly reduced in size 

by the simple expedient of giving references to the passages in which 
words occur, instead of setting them out in full. That is the course 
adopted here, and a very handy and useful book has thereby been 
produced. The preface claims for it, and apparently with good 
reason, that ‘it leads the English reader to the Greek original and its 
various readings. It leads the Greek scholar to the common English 
translation as given both in the text and in the margin.’ From 

Young’s Analytical Concordance, the work which it most nearly 

resembles in the endeavour to combine the concordance with the 

lexicon, it differs by adapting the alphabetical order of the Greek 
words, instead of the English, and the book will be of great use to all 
such as require a compact guide to the copia verborum of the Greek 

Testament, and to the manner in which they have been rendered in 

the English version. 


Christian Ethics. Special Part. First Division. dividual Ethics. 
By Dr. H. Marrensen, Bishop of Seeland. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark, 1881.) 
Tuis well-intentioned work seems to us to fail because it is a hybrid. 
It borrows its material from theology, its method, or quasi-method, 
from science. On the one hand, it is mainly a series of sermons, 
but of a discursive kind and cut off from their texts, being a good 
deal weakened thereby. On the other hand, these homilies are 
arranged in a systematic form, and have assumed something of the 
form and dimensions of a treatise. It is a little puzzling to see 
exactly for what purpose the book is meant. If it is intended as a 
volume of sermons on the practical duties of the Christian, we should 
have preferred the familiar form: but if a treatise on ethics in the 
abstract and speculative sense, then it had been better to have kept 
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rigidly to the method and nomenclature of philosophy, and to have 
eschewed all sermonizing. 

We must not, however, be understood to assert that these pages 
are without much accurate and careful discrimination of the various 
classes of moral actions, or without much forcible argument for the 
good and against the evil. 


Transcendentalism, with Preludes on Current Events. By the Rev. 
JosErpH Cook. Boston Monday Lectures. (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1881.) 


Tue thoughtful reader will find this book interesting for various 
reasons. A somewhat tardy desire in the United States for inter- 
national copyright with Great Britain has probably some connection 
with the feeling of an increased value and importance in the literary 
harvest on the other side of the Atlantic. On this ground alone the 
book before us has some claims to be considered. And it is cer- 
tainly the produce of a mind itself familiar with some of the best 
literature of the world, and possessing vigorous powers of analysis 
and synthesis. That the subject of it is religious belief, and that it 
boldly takes the affirmative side, is another reason for making ac- 
quaintance with it. Of English-speaking peoples the American, we 
have been assured, will probably, in the course of two or three gene- 
rations, become vastly preponderant, at least in regard to numbers. 
It cannot consequently be a matter of indifference to us what currents 
of religious thought, swaying the educated classes of Americans now, 
are likely to have wide influence in the future. 

So far as Mr. Cook goes in his exposition of religious dogma, 
there is much in his volume that it is a pleasure to read; while the 
arguments for the foundations of religion, for the unique moral excel- 
lence of the Bible, for the necessary nature of moral truth, for the 
harmony of the doctrines of the Trinity and of the Atonement with 
the ‘nature of things’ (the deliverances of the human conscience 
included), for the uselessness of mere verbal faith or assent to reli- 
gious truth unaccompanied by self-surrender, and for the existence 
of a stern law of moral retribution: the arguments on these points, 
though seldom original, are urged with unusual force. Mr. Cook’s 
trenchant style and plain speaking, not unadorned by apposite illus- 
trations drawn 

‘From art, from nature, from the schools,’ 


does not always conform to those nice rules which a cultivated audi- 
ence in England is generally accustomed to ; but it is not often that 
the difference is greater than that between some famous English 
preachers of past centuries—Latimer, for example—and those of our 
own time. We have nothing to say in defence of the last portion 
of the following passage: ‘ Judas, in your voluntary Church-system, 
often carries the bag; . . . and sometimes, when he does carry it, the 
infelicity is that he rules the purse-strings and will not go and hang 
himself’ (p. 138.) Tastes may differ with regard to the metaphors in 
the following passage :— 
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‘All disloyalty to the still small voice which declares what ought to 
be is followed by pain. What if it were not? Is God God if, with 
unscientific liberalism, we in our philosophy put the throne of the universe 
upon rockers, and make of it an easy chair from which lullabys are sung 
both to the evil and the good?’ (p. 142). 


It is only fair to say that gems of thought, in which criticism can find 
no flaw, abound in the volume; such, for example, as— 


‘It is only when a hush produced by the sense of the Divine Omnipre- 
sence fills the chambers of philosophy that they are fit places in which 
to discuss the fact of sin. . . . Our ears are too gross to hear the inner- 
most truths of conscience until we feel the breath of eternity on our 
cheeks. But what a man sees only as truth in his best moments is truth 
in all moments’ (p. 98). 


It remains to be said that the term Transcendentalism, as used 
by Mr. Cook, denotes a belief in the existence of mental powers for 
arriving at truths which transcend experience, such as Universal 
Causation ; that the philosophical basis of the work is the system of 
Kant modified by the philosophy of Common Sense; and that the 
opinions more particularly combated are those of Theodcre Parker. 


Palestine Explained; with a view to its present Natural Features, 
and to the prevailing Manners, Customs, Rites, and Colloguial 
Expressions of the People, which throw light on the Figurative 
Language of the Bible. By the Rev. James Ne, M.A., 
formerly Incumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem. (London: 
James Nisbet and Co., 1882.) 


IT is agreed on all hands, that the key to Ancient Palestine and its 
history as recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures is Palestine as it is 
now. But if we had hesitated to believe this, Mr. Neil’s admirable 
little book would have converted us. ‘Though much of the ancient 
fruitfulness which rendered it a land ‘flowing with milk and honey’ 
has passed away with the careful industry which was bestowed upon 
its tillage, and though the language is greatly modified, and a 
vicious superstition rules over the people, in all essential points the 
‘ unchanging East’ is to-day what it was in the days of David or of 
our Lord Himself. 

The great recommendation of Mr. Neil’s book is that its author 
transfers to its pages something of the impression which the Holy 
Land has made upon his own mind, and that this instantly suggests 
some scene or expression from the pages of Holy Writ. The sec- 
tions entitled ‘ Concerning the Potter’s Vessel,’ the ‘ Night Mist,’ the 
‘ Ancestral Staff,’ will be read with the greatest interest. ‘The author 
suggests, on p. 181, that the word rendered ‘apple’! in Cant. ii. 2, 
should be the orange. He is only partially correct, however, when 
he says, ‘The Romans called almost every kind of globular fruit 
pomum, apples, &c.’ Pomum was the generic term, equivalent to our 
word fruit. The specific appellative both of apple and orange would 
doubtless be ma/um. But, again, Virgil's usage of the word, to which 


1 miBNM, Zappooah, meaning any round fruit. 
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Mr. Neil refers, is far from being an indisputable argument on his 
side. For instance, Ecl. iii. 7o— 


‘ Silvestri ex arbore lecta 
Aurea mala decem misi ;’ 


undoubtedly means golden, te, ripe apples, not oranges ; and so 
Conington takes it. We are not so certain of Ecl. viii. 52. The 
apple, he urges, degenerates in the climate of Syria. See also Prov. 
xxv. 11, a still more striking instance. 

Again, what a parallel we have to the treatment undergone by 
Our Lord before Caiaphas, when the author describes a scene such 
as he says ‘generally occurs at a criminal trial in Palestine.’ The 
accused person ‘upon cross-examination refused to admit that he 
was guilty ; the officers standing by, with brutal violence, struck him 
on the face with the palms of their hands.’ 

Here is a curious instance of the identification of an obscure 
phrase :— 

‘There is another mode of threshing much less common, ‘but which I 
once witnessed on a floor not far from Jerusalem. In this case the cattle 
are yoked to a rude sledge constructed of heavy logs of timber, having its 
under surface full of small, sharp pieces of the hard, black basalt stone, 
called hajr es soda, and sometimes of iron points, firmly let into the wood. 
The sledge, to which oxen or horses are yoked, is then driven over the 
loose sheaves by a man who stands upon it, and thus adds to its grinding 
power the benefit of his own weight. . . . This heavy sledge is doubtless 
Isaiah’s “sharp threshing sledge having teeth” (Is. xli. 15). It is still 
called more7 by the fe/lahheen, which with the invariablé softening of the ¢ 
into 7, is the same as the Hebrew word moarag (37}0).’ 


On the whole this is a book which it will be found both pleasant 
and profitable to study. 


Memoir of Henry Venn, B.D., Prebendary of S. Paul’s, and Honorary 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. By W1LL1AM 
Knicut, M.A. A new Edition, with Portrait and Appendix. 
(London : Seeley, Jackson and Halliday, 1882.) 


Mr. VENN, the subject of this memoir, came of a remarkable family, 
which claimed that ever since the Reformation its ancestors had been 
clergymen of the Church of England in each generation, and in an 
uninterrupted succession. He inherited and carried on the family 
tradition in this respect ; unhappily he did not inherit likewise the 
Cavalier and High Church principles of his ancestors. He was like 
his immediate predecessor in that respect. No straiter adherent of 
the ‘Clapham Sect’ than he ; and a young man brought up as was 
Henry Venn, in the bosom of a religious circle at once so rigid and 
so morally powerful as was that which included Zachary Macaulay, 
James Stephen, John Cunningham and William Wilberforce, was 
certain to have drunk deeply of the spirit which influenced and in- 
deed dominated it. We trust we shall not be thought illiberal if we 
say that with all its incidental excellences this was essentially a sec- 
tarian spirit. Such was, at all events, the character of Mr. Henry 
Venn, as shown in the general tenor of his life. He was earnest and 
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devoted indeed ; but it was earnestness expressed in the shibboleths 


of a party, and devotion to the interests of an institution which did 
not pretend to be, or wish to be, considered as an open ground to 


the whole of the Church. 
His life was not eventful in the outward sense, 


He had rather 


a distinguished career at Cambridge, and became Fellow of his 
college (Queens’), and afterwards tutor and proctor. He served 
for four years a laborious post in the curacy of S. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street. Then he was presented by Mr. Wilberforce to a small parish 
in the suburbs of Hull. Here he stayed six years, and then accepted 
the offer of S. John’s, Holloway. In 1841 he undertook, in addition 
to this, an honorary secretaryship to the Church Missionary Society ; 
proposing ‘to work the parish by means of curates.’ But as the 
work of the Society grew upon him, this proved less and less easy to 
do. He finally made up his mind to resign his parish and to devote 
himself wholly to the secretaryship. He appears to have debated the 
question long and anxiously with himself; and the letter to his 
brother in which he sums up, no doubt for the sake of clearing his 
own mind, the reasons on the one side and on the other is admirable 
in the clear appreciation which it shows of the responsibility which 
his ordination vow had laid him under. ‘ Every clergyman,’ he says, 
‘is bound, as a general rule, to make the exercise of his office as a 
preacher and a pastor the first object ; (2) for the sake of keeping 
up the spiritual tone of my own mind, a stated attention to pastoral 
duties. and to a preparation of parochial sermons, is most useful.’ 
3ut the upshot was that he became Secretary ; and from that time 
until 1873 was one of the most able, indefatigable, and (according 
to his lights) faithful conductors that any Society was ever privileged 
to possess. So much it is strict justice to say ; and the unselfishness 
shown in this ‘devotion of his life to a noble object,’ as Bishop 
Wilberforce rightly called it (for he never accepted any salary as 


secretary), added an additional grace to his service. 


Pity it is that 


such service was not rendered to the whole Church, and in a more 


catholic and charitable spirit! 


We do not feel able to dwell upon the incidents of his secretary- 
ship, as the story of them has been related some time since, and is 
probably familiar to many. They were not in reality of a very 
marked character, although sufficiently important to the institution 
concerned ; and to the supporters and well-wishers of the Society in 
question this revised and condensed edition of a very favourite work 


will doubtless be welcome. 


Deceased’s Wife's Sister Bill: A Village Talk. By THOMAS VINCENT, 
M.A., Rector of Pusey. Second Edition, with Letter from the 


3ishop of Oxford. (London: Parker and Co., 


1882.) 


WE strongly recommend this little paper for distribution in country 
parishes. The narrowness of the majority in the House of Lords 
against the Bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
a warning that no effort should be spared to give a wide circulation to 


sound arguments on this most important subject. 





For town popula- 
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tions, Archdeacon Hessey’s Scripture Argument against permitting 
Marriage with a Wife's Sister (London, Scott) is more suitable. 


Histowre de la Constitution civile du Clergé (1790-1801), par Lupovic 
SciouT. 4 vols. 8vo. (Paris: Didot, 1881.) 


THE annals of the Gallican Church during the period of the first 
Revolution are highly instructive; but they have not yet been dis- 
cussed by writers with the minuteness and the impartiality the subject 
deserves. ‘The political debates of the Legislative Assembly and of 
the Convention, the startling episodes of Terrorism, the struggles of 
the republican armies against the forces of civilized Europe, the 
vicissitudes which brought to power in rapid succession Constitution- 
alists and Girondists, Hebertists, Dantonists, and Jacobins ; in short, 
the merely secu/ar incidents which marked the progress of the Revo- 
lution, have hitherto enjoyed the lion’s share in the numerous com- 
pilations treating of the history of France from 1789 to 1803. It 
remained for M. Ludovic Sciout to supply a desideratum which had 
long been felt, and the work, of which the fourth and last volume has 
appeared, forms a valuable contribution both to Church and to poli- 
tical history. Without attempting to review in detail M. Sciout’s 
narrative, we shall say that, written from the Roman Catholic point 
of view, it brings out in strong relief the absurdities and iniquities 
perpetrated by the Revolutionary Government in its various forms 
and under its various denominations. When we see thinkers such 
as M. Edgar Quinet denouncing the short-sighted policy of the Revo- 
lutionists in matters of religion, we are driven to the conclusion that 
it had no excuse, no plea whatever. 

The Constituent and Legislative Assemblies limited themselves to 
the persecution of those ecclesiastics who had not subscribed the 
Constitution civile du clergé. This was the first step in the career of 
illegality; the second was adopted by the National Convention, which, 
by proclaiming the worship of Reason, expressed its firm purpose of 
doing away with Christianity in all its torms, whether it was the 
Jansenism of the Abbé Grégoire, or the Ultramontanism of the Breton 
clergy. Give up your letters of orders (e¢res de prétrise), or renounce 
your vows of celibacy: such is the alternative laid down by the 
Revolutionary tribunals ; if you do not comply with either of these 
requests, you must go to the guillotine. 

The events of Thermidor and the downfall of Robespierre served 
to inaugurate an epoch of moderation and of comparative freedom. 
It has been observed that the Thermidorians were by no means 
inclined to do away with the policy of Terrorism; all they wanted 
was to throw off the yoke of a dictator, and to avoid the destiny of 
Danton, Barnave, and Camille Desmoulins. In like manner, they 
hated religion quite as strongly as Saint-Just, Robespierre, and 
Fouquier-Tinville ; but at the same time they had to take into account 
the expression of public opinion, which was beginning to call loudly 
for a system of liberty, and therefore public worship, according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church, was gradually 
reinstated throughout the length and breadth of the land. Clergymen 
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who had emigrated returned to France, and although they incurred 
thereby the danger of being sent to prison, or even put to death, in 
most places the local authorities winked at what was really an illegal 
act. The faithful obtained leave to hire churches and chapels for 
religious meetings, the bells began once more to toll and to chime 
from the village steeples, and both marriages and christenings could 
be solemnized in accordance with those holy rites to which generation 
after generation had been accustomed. The coup-d’état of Fructidor 
was a reaction against this improved state of things, and a return to 
the severity of the Revolutionary Government. M. Sciout’s fourth 
volume describes with much detail the recrudescence of absolutism 
established by the Directoire, and we are introduced to all the mani- 
festations of the anti-religious spirit which prevailed amongst the 
members of a government eaten up by corruption, and anxious to 
conceal from the eyes of Europe its deplorable weakness. It is true 
that the guillotine was no longer active; but, on the other hand, 
transportations to the swamps of Guiana answered exactly the same 
purpose, especially as a simple decree was enough to seal for ever 
the fate of hundreds of victims. Death, under the sway of Robes- 
pierre, was instantaneous ; it had now become a lingering kind of 
process: that was the only difference. M. Sciout has taken the 
trouble of going through the lists of the wretched people condemned 
to transportation; in Belgium especially, where the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church have always been firmly adhered to, the 
sentence of exile was carried out almost wholesale, and as pretexts 
are always ready at hand when blind hatred comes in with its sug- 
gestions, individuals were arrested and shipped off to Guiana on the 
most futile charges. Keeping the Lord’s Day holy, on the one 
hand, and working on the décad?, or national féte, on the other, were 
visited with exile ; the sale of fish was strictly prohibited on fast days, 
with the view of compelling the faithful to eat flesh, contrary to the 
ordinances of the Church. ‘That the summary expulsion of the 
Directoire by Buonaparte should have been hailed by the whole 
nation with feelings of delight, is not much to be wondered at. After 
eleven years of the most abominable and most absurd system of 
tyranny that has ever been devised, the proclamation of atheism and 
the secularization of the clergy had proved an utter failure, and the 
Concordat, by restoring the Church to its normal position, did infi- 
nitely more honour tothe First Consul than his most glorious military 
successes. 

Historians will still be able to glean many valuable details on the 
history of the Gallican Church during the Revolution from the works 
of MM. Thiers, Mortimer Ternaux, Wallon, and Von Sybel. The 
great merit of M. Sciout’s volumes is that they treat the subject sepa- 
rately and independently, the author being thus enabled to go into 
particulars when others must needs be satisfied with general remarks. 


Le Talmud de Jérusalem traduit pour la premitre fois. Par Moise 
Scuwas, de la Bibliothtque Nationale. Tom. IV. Z7vaités 
‘ Schabbath’ et *’Eroubin” 8vo. (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1881.) 


PROFESSOR Moses SCHWAB is prosecuting his French translation of the 
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Jerusalem ‘Talmud with a perseverance which deserves the highest 
praise, and the fourth volume now before us contains the treatises 
Schabbath and ’Erubin, the least attractive perhaps of the whole work, 
but at the same time amongst the most important. These books 
open, as most scholars are aware, the second section of the Mishna, 
known by the name of Jved (z.e. festivals), and treat of the various 
observances and rules to be kept in the celebration of holy days. 
These observances, as Professor Schwab remarks, may be traced 
through oral tradition to the first lawgiver of the Jews, and are col- 
lected together in twelve codes or books of unequal length. The suc- 
cession of these various disquisitions, such as Professor Schwab gives 
it, is not uniformly adopted by all the editors of the Mishna, but it has 
the authority of the great Moses Maimonides, and the present trans- 
lator purposes reverting to it and justifying it in the general intro- 
duction which is to complete his work. 

‘The feast of the Sabbath,’ says Professor Schwab, ‘is the most im- 
portant of all those observed by the Jews. By its weekly occurrence it 
commemorated some of the most elementary beliefs of God’s people— 
thus the creation of the world and the action of Divine Providence. It 
was quite natural, therefore, that amidst all the persecutions from which 
they had to suffer the Rabbis should cling with a certain amount of 
passion to that old festival, giving to it a peculiar character of holiness, 
and surrounding it with love, veneration, and respect.’ 


Professor Schwab’s plan being the integral translation of the 
Talmud, he could not, as he was often tempted to do, merely give 
extracts from the treatises Schabbath and ’Erubin, and we believe 
that he has adopted the safer course. At the same time, the minute 
distinctions, classifications, and subdivisions introduced by the Rab- 
binical doctors amongst things allowable render the present volume 
extremely uninteresting. Legends and stories abound, as a rule, 
amongst the treatises which form the Talmud, and they illustrate in 
a very interesting manner the precepts of the ceremonial law. Here, 
however, they are of rare occurrence, only eight having been dis- 
covered and mentioned by Professor Schwab (pp. 78, 109, 122, 129, 
141, 154, 159, 225). The explanatory notes added by the learned 
editor refer chiefly to points of astrology and philology. They are 
as brief as was consistent with clearness, and will be found to deserve 
close study. Besides a concordance and a table of contents, we find 
an interesting lexicon of Greek, Latin, and Arabic expressions which 
have passed current in Rabbinical literature. We are glad to see 
that the French translation of the Talmudic commentaries has been 
favourably received by Biblical scholars ; the first volume, containing 
the treatise Berakhoth, is now out of print. 


A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, and some other 
Syntactical Questions. By S. R. Driver, M.A.,, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. (Oxford, 1881.) 

Tuis book handles a difficult subject in an able and _ philosophical 

manner. Ewald, in his Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der Hebratschen 

Sprache, had already pointed out the way to a sound appreciation of 
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the Tenses in Hebrew ; but none of the Grammars that have been 
mostly used by English students were at all satisfactory in this 
department. ‘The difficulty arises from the fact that Hebrew has but 
two tenses at its disposal, whilst the languages which are mostly 
taught at schools have several. It is therefore obvious that any 
attempt to bend the usages of Hebrew to the ideas which have been 
acquired in the Latin Grammar must be fatal to all true progress in 
the language. Every student who has learned a little Hebrew has 
probably been struck with the seemingly arbitrary and inconsistent 
use of the two Tenses, the so-called fast tense being continually used 
to describe events in the future, and vice versé. The wide truth is, that 
the instincts and the habits of a Semitic language are not those of an 
Indo-Germanic language, and Mr. Driver’s book will bring that truth 
home to the mind of the student. His chapter on the ‘ Principle of 
Apposition in Hebrew’ is especially suggestive in this respect. When 
all has been said, indeed, in the way of philosophical analysis, there 
will still remain some difficulties in the use of Tenses in the 
Bible ; but no Hebrew scholarship can be considered complete 
without some acquaintance with the methods and the conclusions 
that are presented in this volume. 
Theologische Literaturzettung. (Leipzig : Hinrich, 1882.) 

A propos of Dr. G. Ratzinger’s book Dée Volkswirthschaft in ihren 
stttlichen Grundlagen (Freiburg, Herder, 1881) there is in the 
January number of this periodical an interesting article which com- 
pares the attitudes of the Roman and Protestant Churches towards 
the labour question. Dr. Ratzinger, in a review of the social con- 
dition of his country, sees no hope for its amelioration except by a 
speedy return to the principles of ‘freedom and love,’ which to him 
is tantamount to returning to the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He sums up the condition of the German nation before 
the Reformation as follows,in words very like to some which have 
been applied to medizval England :— 

‘General prosperity, and that not only of farmers and burghers, but 
also of agricultural and skilled labourers, was the general characteristic 
of the latter half of the Middle Ages. The farmer was rich and fared 
sumptuously ; his servants had high wages and good food. The work- 
man was prosperous : he worked hard, but not excessively ; his life was 
enjoyable. The apprentices had good wages and care, such as the 
working classes have never before nor since enjoyed. Life was cheer- 
ful and withal honourable ; joy and content reigned in all circles of the 
population, and a proletariate class did not exist.’ 


This almost Utopian condition of things Dr. Ratzinger attributes 
to the fact that in the Middle Ages the Church taught people the 
universal duty and honour of labour. Here Dr. Uhlhorn, of Han- 
over, (his reviewer,) joins issue with him. It was not the medizval 
Church, but the Protestant, that first taught the dignity of labour. 
Thomas Aquinas’s definition, negotium quia negat otium malum est, and 
the well-known exaltation of the wita contemplativa over the vita 
activa, do not seem to inculcate the universal duty and dignity of 
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labour. On the other hand, the Augsburg Contintinn includes servire 
vocationt amongst the requisites to perfectio christiana, and no 
preacher insisted more emphatically than did Luther on the dignity 
of manual labour. The article forcibly reminds one of a remark 
made by a north-countryman about the Church Catechism. No 
decent-minded Scot, he said, would tolerate for one moment the idea 
that it was required of him to do his duty in the state of life to which 
it should please God to call him. It was required of every Scot to 
‘better himself.’ 

In the second number we have a review from the pen of Dr. 
Harnack of an essay which gained a prize at Wiirzburg on the mean- 
ing of the term ‘catholicity’ with respect to the Church and the 
faith. The essay itself does not seem to bring forward anything 
Sn new, the conclusions being that the Church is catholic 
because (1) she is one body, though her members are scattered 
abroad in various places ; (2) because she has a mission to the whole 
world, whereas the sects which fall away from her become localized ; (3) 
because, though incomplete in any given locality at any given moment, 
she yet remains lasting while the sects which cause her to be locally 
incomplete come and go; (4) because she teaches all truth, whereas 
the sects teach fragmentary truths ; (5) because she is the only regular 
institution for the salvation of mankind. To this Dr. Harnack 
appositely remarks that this is a doctrine which no one denies. 
The difficulty lies in applying this solely to the Roman body. For 
though (as he admits) in the earliest centuries communion with the 
Roman Church was a recognized sign of Catholicity, and though as 
early as the second century the Roman Church took the lead i 
matters such as the settling of the canon of Scripture, the wording 
and explanation of the Creed, the firm establishment of the hierarchy, 
yet all this is of little avail for the Roman controversialist unless he 

can also prove that the Roman Church of the nineteenth century is 
the Roman Church of the second. 

A pretty book of a different sort seems to be an anonymous 
brochure (Lfarrleben in einem Gebirgsdorfe) giving an account of 
ministerial labours in a village in the Hessian mountains. It would 
seem that in Germany as in England the stronghold of religion and 
religious life is in the country, and that it is due to the traditions and 
labours of the ministerial life in country parishes. 

In No. 4 we have a review by Dr. Weizsicker, of Tiibingen, of 
Dr. Bonwetsch’s Geschichte des Montanismus (Erlangen, 188tr, Dei- 
chert). Dr. Bonwetsch maintains that Montanism is not of Ebionitic 
origin, but was of Gentile origin, and to be accounted for by the 
course of the Church in the second century and the division that 
arose between ‘the old and new spirit of the Church,’ and that 
Montanus was not the originator of the movement, but only gave 
impulse by his prophecies to a movement already existing to re- 
assert the ‘liberty of prophesying,’ as against the rigid uniformity 
which was being introduced to the detriment of the liberty which 
accompanies the spirit. 

The fifth number contains articles of considerable length on Dr. 
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Nestle’s Brevis lingue syriace grammatica (Karlsruhe, Petermann, 
1881), Dr. Zahn’s critique of Tatian’s Diatessaron, being the first 
edition of a longer work on the history of the New Testament 
canon, and a monograph on Damasus, Bishop of Rome, by Herr 
Rade, of Freiburg, and on several liturgical works of a practical 
and local character. Herr Rade’s book on Pope Damasus would seem 
to be a very valuable work. 

Dr. Delitzsch’s Wo lag das Paradies? (Leipzig, Hinrich) is re- 
viewed in No. 7. By a careful comparison of Biblical with Assyrian 
authorities the author thinks that he has rediscovered the situation 
of the Garden of Eden. It is the district which Babylonians and 
Assyrians alike term Kar Dunids (the Garden of the God Dunias), 
in close proximity to Babylon. The four streams, then, are (1) 
the Pallakopas, arm of the Euphrates=Pison; (2) the Schatt-en- 
Nil, a channel of the Euphrates which flows through the central 
districts of Babylonia=Gihon ; (3) Tigris=Hiddekel ; (4) Euphrates 
proper. Whether he has proved his point or not seems to be a point 
which we must leave to the decision of specialists in this branch of 
learning. 

The next group which deserves our attention consists of M. 
Aube’s Les Chrétiens dans ? Empire romain (Paris, 1881, Didier et 
Cie.) and Dr. Uhlhorn’s Die christliche Liebesthatighett in der alten 
Kirche (Stuttgart, 1882, Gundert). Written from the standpoint of 
a politician rather than from that of a religious historian, the former, 
as such, receives considerable praise from the reviewer, Dr. Over- 
beck, of Bale. The latter seems to have already attained consider- 
able popularity in Germany, and to form a tolerably complete and 
unbiassed rvésumé of the various works of spiritual and corporal 
mercy undertaken by the early Church. 

Dr. Thomas’s Genesis des Johannes-Evangeliums (Berlin, 1882, 
G. Reimer) is reviewed at considerable length in No. 10. It seems 
to be one of those books which make us very thankful for being 
Catholics, and so preserved from those terrible doubts about the 
foundations of our faith which beset the intellectual Protestantism of 
the day. But in the same number there is a very short notice of a 
small pamphlet which speaks of better. things in prospect. The 
spiritual awakening amongst the German Protestant clergy has led 
to a desire for more frequent celebrations of the Holy Eucharist, and 
the pamphlet in question, Zin Votum fiir die sogenannte Selbstcom- 
munion, gives expression to the desires of a pastor whose flock are 
not yet in readiness to receive the Sacrament as often as he would 
like to receive it himself. 

We are glad to notice another edition of Hilgenfeld’s Pastor of 
Hermas, also editions of Godet’s Commentary on the Romans, Keil’s 
Commentary on S. Fohn’s Gospel, and several new works on Church 
history, especially two monographs on S. Boniface, the Apostle of 
the Germans. 
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CYR 
sg.; Meister Wilhelm and his 
works, 261 sg.; his scholars, 


267; Meister Stephan and his 
works, 267 sg.; decline of the 
school, 273; John van Eyck and 
Hans Memling, 274; effects of 
the Reformation, 275 

Convocation in 1701, 69-88 : past 
and present relations of bishops 
and presbyters, 69 sg.; Bishop 
Atterbury, 70 sg. ; discontent of 
the clergy, 71 ; controversy as 
to, 71 sg.; Atterbury’s work on, 
72 sg.; assembling of and pro- 
ceedings in, 74; contest between 
the Lower and Upper Houses, 
75 sg.; the bishops and their 
opponents, 76 sg. ; open war, 78 
sg.; Bishop Burnet, 79 sg. ; ex- 
planation by the Lower House, 
80 sg. ; reply of the Bishops, 81 
sg.; war of pamphlets, 82 sg. ; 
fierce debates, 84 sg.; death of 
the King and dissolution of the 
Assembly, 87; Atterbury’s ser- 
vices to the Church, 87 sg. 

Cook, Canon, The Speaker's Bible 
according to the Authorized Ver- 
ston. Hebrews—the Revelation 
of S. Fohn, 219 sq. 

Cook, Rev. J., 7vanscendentalism, 
with Preludes on Current Events, 
491 

Crofton, Zachary, 
formist, 195 

Curates, position and prospects of, 
199-219 

Cyriacus, Dr., review of his Ecc/esz- 


the Noncon- 


astical History, 309-331 : im- 
portance of the work, 309 ; 
Greek Church historians, 310 


sg. ; divisions of the work, 311 
sg.; on the primacy of Peter, 
312; on the unity of the Church 
and invocation of Saints, 313; 
the early heresies and Icon 
worship, 314 sg.; sees of Con- 
stantinople and Rome, 315 sg. ; 
schism of the Eastern and 
Western Churches, 317 sg. ; the 
Church under Turkish rule, 319 
sg. ; Christians forced to become 
Mohamedans, 320 sg.; martyr- 
dom of bishops, 321 ; Cyril Lu- 
car, 321 sg.; the Greek National 













































CYR 
Church, 322 sg.; on the early 


and later Church of England, | 


324 sg.; on Puseyism and 
Ritualism, 326; on the Roman 


Church and the Vatican Council, | 


326 sg. ; the Old Catholic move- 


ment, 327 ; the Bonn conferences, | 


328 ; on the union of the Angli- 
can and Orthodox Churches, 328 
sg.; Dr. Overbeck’s idea, 330 ; 
final observations on the Oriental, 
the Reformed, and the Roman 
Churches, 330 sg. 

Cyril Lucar, 321 sg. 


ARWIN, CHARLES, and evo- | 
lution, 347 ; eminent qualities | 
of, as a philosophical investigator, | 


348 sg. ; his influence on educated 
thought, 349 sg.; The Origin of 


Species, 350 sg.; as a scientist, | 


351 Sg. ; his doctrine of organic 
life on earth, 352; argument for 
the development of species, 353 


5sg.; his opponents, 357 ; differ- | 


entiation o! species, 358, 363; the 
Descent of Man, 359 sg.; his 
apology for his theory, 361 ; the 
doctrine of development ex- 


amined, 361 sg.; the future of | 
Man, 364 sg.; influence on reli- | 


gious doctrines, 367 


Index. 


Davids, Dr. Rhys, his lectures on | 
Buddhism, 92, 96; exposition of | 


Buddhism, 98, 103, 448 
Dell, William, the mystic, 190 
Digby, Mr. K., his recollections of 
Dr. Whewell, 154 
Dissenters, not Nonconformists, 


4 
‘ 
| 
| 
} 


176-199 : religious nomenclature, | 


177; original 
178, 187 sgg.; aims of the Non- 
conformists, 179; English sec- 


Nonconformists, | 


taries, 180; historical sketch of | 


the Separatists and adherents of 
the Church of England, 180 s¢., 
188 sg.; Puritans, 182 sg.; In- 
dependent and Baptist intruders 
in Church livings, 186 sgg. ; Dis- 


senters and Separatists, 187 sgg. | 


See Nonconformists 


Douglas, Mrs. Stair, her biography | 


of Dr. Whewell, 144 sgg. See 


Whewell, Dr. 





GIF 


Doyle, Bp., early life of, 13 sg.; in 


Portugal, 14 sg.; his return to 
Ireland, 15; made Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin, 16; his 
episcopal activity, 17 sgg.; his 
confirmations, 19; spiritual re- 
treats, 20 sg.; his severity, 21 ; 
his political prominence, 23 s¢. ; 
pastoral on Ribbonism, 24; con- 
troversy with Abp. Magee, 7d. ; 
letter to the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, 25; his efforts in behalf 
of the poor, 26; on the reunion 
of the Churches of England and 
Rome, 27 sg. ; on Scripture and 
tradition, 28 sg.; letter to the 
Duke of Wellington, 30 sg.; on 
secret societies and agrarian 
crime, 31 sg. ; his appeals to the 
peasantry, 33; on the Coercion 
Bill of 1833, 34; his illness and 
death, 34 sgq. 


Driver, S. R., Zreatise on the Use 


of the Tenses in Hebrew, 408 


Duncker, Prof. Max, his story of 


Antiquity, 92 Sgq.. 95 S9- 98, 
102 Sg. ; 


Diirer, Albert, visit of, to Cologne, 


267 sg. 


LLICOTT, Bp., on the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord, 225 
Erigena. See Scotus 
Evolution. See Darwin 


FOULKES, Mr., 
liturgies, 53 5g. 
Field, Dr. F., his Otzum Norvicense, 
242, 246 
Field, Rev. John E., The Apostolic 
Liturgy and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 479 
Fitzwilliam, Lord, Irish viceroy, 6 
Fox, George, 188 sg. 
Fuller, T., on English 
formists, 198 


on early 


Noncon- 


IFFORD, GEORGE, contro- 
versy with H. Barrow and J. 
Greenwood, 178; on the Church 
of England, 2d. 
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GOT 

Gotama Buddha, 96, 98 sg. | 

Gouge,Thomas, the Nonconformist, | 
195 

Grattan, Henry, 4, 5, 23 

Greece, the National Church of, 
322 sg.; the clergy of, 323 

Greek Christians, their treatment | 
by the Turks, 319 sg. 

Greek Text of the New Testament, 
the Revisers, 470, 472 

Green, Dr. J. R., Zhe Making of 
Hungland, 249 | 

Gregory V., Greek Patriarch, mar- 
tyrdom of, 321 


L{AMMOND, Rev. J., Zhe Pul- 
pit Commentary. 1 Kings. 
Exposition and Homiletics, 221 
Henry, Philip, 187 sg. 
Hill, Dr., his efforts for the educa- | 
tion of the Greeks, 323 

Hoche, General, his attempted | 
invasion of Ireland, 7 

Holcroft, Francis, the Dissenter, 
190 

Hooker, Bp., on preaching, 332 

Hooper, Dr. George, 74 sg. ; 83 

Hore, Rev. A. H., Eighteen Cen- 
turies of the Church in England, 

86 

Hubbard, Right Hon. J. G., review 
of his Essays on the Religious 
Census, 451 599., 457 599-5 465 

Hughes, Mr. T., his generous con- 
duct during the S. George's riots, 
63 

Humbert, General, invades 
land, 8 

Hume, David, and S. Thomas 
Aquinas, 408 

Humphry, Rev. W. G., on the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, 242, 246 


Ire- 


NDEPENDENTS. See Dis- 
senters 
Inglesant, Fohn, review of, 134-144 
Ireland, before and after emancipa- 
tion, 1-36 : historical retrospect, 
2 sg.; the Volunteers of 1782, 3; 
the Irish Parliament, 457.9; dis- 





Index. 








LIL 


solution of the Volunteers, 5; 
the‘ United Irishmen,’ zd. ; other 
secret societies, 76.; the Roman 
Catholic claims, 6; negotiations 
with the French Directory, zd. ; 
attempt at invasion of, 7; the 
rebellion of 1798, 7 sg. ; landing 
and surrender of a French force, 
8; legislative union, 8 sg., 22; 
effects of the measure, 9; the 
emancipation struggle, 10 sg., 22 
59., 29 sg.; the penal laws, I1 sg. ; 
Bp. Doyle, 13 sgg.; the Tithe 
agitation, 33; Coercion, 34; 
present condition of Ireland, 36. 
See Doyle, Bp. 

Irenzeus, S., and the Clementine 
Liturgy, 47 sg. 

Irish Church, the old, 254 


Icons, Oriental worship of, 314 sg. 


ENNINGS, Rev. A.C., Ecclesia 
Anglicana, 486 
Fohn Inglesant. See Inglesant, 
Fohn 
Jukes, Mr. A. Zhe Vew Man and 
the Eternal Life, 233 


EBLE, Rev. J., his poetry de- 
scribed by Principal Shairp, 
297 sg. 
Kennedy, Dr., Lectures on the Re- 
vised New Testament, 242, 246 
Kentish, Richard, on the religion 
of the English people, 185 

King, Rev. Bryan, 60, 62 sg. 

Kitson, G. B., 4 New Page of Ex- 
ternal Evidence of Supernatural 
Revelation, 481 

Knight, W., Memoir of Henry 
Venn, 493 


EO XIII. and the Schoolmen, 
~ 39059. Ae 
Lias, Rev. J. J., Cambridge Bible 
Sor Schools. The Book of Fudges, 

223 
Liberation Society and the census 
of religious profession, 457 sg. 
Lillie, Mr. A., on Buddhism and 
Christianity, 106 sg. 











LIT 


Liturgy. See Clementine Liturgy 
and Anglo-Saxon Church 

Liverpool, Lord, 29 

Lowder, Charles, review of his 
biography, 57-69 : character and 
work of, 58; the Christian Re- 
membrancer on the High Church 
movement, 59; Privy Council 
decisions, 60; his mission work 
in East London, 60 sgg.; his 
assistants, 61; the S. George’s 
riots, 62 sg.; conversions, 64; 
the cholera, 65 ; his preaching, 
65 sg.; effect of his ministra- 
tions, 66 sg.; his illness and 
death, 67 sg.; last moments of, 
68 sg. 


M ACNEVEN, Dr., his account 
of the Irish negotiations with 
the French Directory, 6; on the 
rebellion of 1798, 7 

Magee, Abp., controversy with Bp. 
Doyle, 24 sg. 

Mahaffy, Mr., his Decay of Modern 
Preaching, 336 sgg. See art. 
Preaching Jassim 

Maine, Sir H. S., on caste, 98 

Martensen, Dr. H., Christian 
Ethics, 490 

Maskell, Mr. W., MJonumenta Ri- 
tualia Ecclesiae Anglicane, 255 

Meyrick, Prebendary, Levéticus, 
Exposition and Homiletics, 221 

Miall, Mr. C. S., on a religious 
census, 455, 465 

Mivart, Mr. St. George, objections 
to Darwin’s theories, 357 sg. 

Modern Pagan Poetry, 367-390: 


Mr. Swinburne’s writings, 368 
sgg.; Mr. James Thomson’s 


poetry, 387 sg. 

Mohamed and his system, 447 sg. 

Mohamedanism, Christian converts 
to, 321 

Morse, Canon, preaches to the 
Salvationists, 125 

Miiller, Prof. Max, on Brahmanism, 
89 ; on Buddhism, 98 ; his trans- 
lation of the Dhammapada, 105 ; 
on the universal belief in God, 


361; on the sacred books of the | 


East, 442 
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PEN 


EALE, Dr., on the Clementine 
Liturgy, 46 
Neil, Rev. J., Palestine explained, 
2? 

Newman, Cardinal, on the Divine 
image in the soul, 296 ; at Ox- 
ford, 297; his University Ser- 
mons, 303; his poetry, 307 sg. ; 
reading the Lessons at S. Mary’s 
Church, 333 

Niczea, second Council of, 315 

Nicolson, Archdeacon, on Bp. At- 
terbury’s work on Convocation, 


Nonconformists and Dissenters, 
177 sg.; Original meaning of the 
terms, 177, 179; aim of the 
Nonconformists, 179 ; allied with 
the Conformists, 180 sg.; English 
religious divisions, 181 sg. ; his- 
torical sketch of English religious 
parties, 182 sgg. See Dissenters 

Northington, Lord, letter to Fox, 5 

Not Nonconformists, but Dissen- 
ters. See Dissenters. Noncon- 
formists 


Cy Come, DANIEL, 235¢., 

29 59-5 3259. 

Old Catholics, Dr. Cyriacus on the, 
328 

Oldenberg, Dr. H., on the Pali 
Scriptures, 92 sg. 

Onesimus: Memoirs of a disciple 
of S. Paul. By the author of 
Philochristus, 234 

Overbeck, Dr., 329 sg. 


Owen, Prof., on Dr. Whewell’s 
school-days, 151 sg. See Whe- 
well, Dr. 


Owen, Dr. John, on the religion of 
the English people, 185 


Pace, Rev. F., addresses Con- 
cerning Spiritual Gifts, 232 
Palmerston, Lord, on the Religious 

Census, 454 
Pearson, Bp., on the Catholicism 
of the Church, 91 
Penal laws (Irish), sketch of, 10 
Sg. 











































506 Index. 


PER 


Perry, Canon G.G. The Student’s 
English Church History, 486 
Photius, Greek Patriarch, 317 sg. ; 

quarrel with Rome, 72.; Dr. 
Cyriacus on, 318 
Pitt, Mr., his Irish policy, 5 s¢., 8, 


°7 

Pius IX., Oriental opinion of, 
326 sq. 

Preaching, 332-346: reading the 


Holy Scriptures, 332 sg.; the 
Bishop of Manchester on lay 
reading, 333; want of teaching 
in elocution, 334; special ser- 
vices, 335; chief features of 
modern sermons, 336 sg. ; requi- 
sites of effective preaching, 
337 sg.; Evangelical preaching, 
339 ; before and after the Nor- 
man Conquest, 339 sg. ; after the 
Reformation, 340 sg.; Puritan 
lectures, 341 sg.; introduction 
of afternoon sermons, 343 5g. ; 
danger of over-preaching, 344 5¢.; 
suggested improvements in the 
present system, 345 sg. 


. AKERS (The), rise of, 189 


Guarantotti, Cardinal, 16 
Quarterly Review, on the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, 


242, 245, 472 


AILTON, Commissioner, on 
the Salvation Army, 121 s¢., 
124, 126 

Ray, John, the Nonconformist, 195 
Religious Census and the National 
Church, 451-470: Mr. Hubbard’s 
Essays, 451 59.5 457 5g.) 465 ; re- 
quirements of a religious census, 
452; opposition of the Noncon- 
formists, 453 Sg.; analysis of 
religious statistics, 457 sqq.; dis- 
establishment of the Church, 466 

Sq. - 
Renan, M., his religious opinions, 


437 
Revisers (The) and the Greek Text 
of the New Testament, 470, 472 


sco 


Riggenbach, Prof.,on the Ascension 
of our Lord, 225 

Rome, rise of the patriarchate of, 
316; quarrel with the Oriental 
Church, 317 

Rowley, Mr., Dr. Whewell’s teacher, 
I5I sg. 


AKYA MUNI. See Gotama 
Buddha. Buddhism 

Salvation Army, sketch of the rise 
and progress of the, 107-134: 
General Booth’s missionary work, 
108 sg.; growth of the orga- 
nization, 110 sg.; diversity of 
opinion on, I11; work outside 
the Church, 112 5g. ; their parades 
and processions, 114; the offi- 
cers, I15 sg.; daily services, 
116; the War Cry, 117; the 
Little Soldier, 118; ‘ Holiness 
Meetings,’ 118 sg.; Mrs. Booth’s 
teaching, 120 sg.; their attitude 
towards the Church, 121 sg. ; 
their sacraments, 124; their 
visit to S. Mary’s, Nottingham, 
125; processions at Newcastle, 
125 sg.; Church missions, 126 
sg.; animated by the spirit of S. 
Francis, 128; remarks of the 
Tablet on, 129; ‘Ham Teas,’ 
129 sg. ; Open air missions, 130 ; 
lay preaching, 131 sg.; women 
preachers, 132 sg. 

Scepticism, the Province of, and 
the limits of Free Thought, 
412-434: examination of the 
subject in its intellectual and 
religious aspects, 413 sqq. 

Schwab, Moise, Le Zalmud de 
Férusalem traduit pour la pre- 
micre fois, 497 

Sciout, M. L., Aiistoire de la Con- 
stitution Civile du Clergé (1790- 
1801), 495 

Scotus Erigena, the writings and 
life of, 390-411 : the schoolmen, 

406; aims of their philo- 
sophy, 392 sg.; doctrines of, 
394 sg.; free will, 396 sg.; 
death, 397, 399; rewards and 
punishments, 397 sg.; realism 
and nominalism, 398 sg.; mys- 
ticism, 400; influence of his 








SCO 


writings, 400 sg. ; his theological 
opinions, 402 sg.; existence of 


Index. 


things, 403 sg.; his poetry, 405 | 


sg.; his knowledge of Greek, 


406 ; symbolic interpretation of | 


Scripture, 407; his origin and 
education, 407, 409; homily on 
the Gospel of S. John, 407 sg. ; 


his ideas borrowed by modern | 


philosophers, 409 ; at the court 
of Charles the Bald, 410 

Scott, Sir W., 306 

Sedgwick, Prof., on the improve- 
ments in Cambridge University, 
150 

Selim I., Sultan, decree of against 
the Christians, 320 

Shairp, Principal, review of his 
writings, 294-309: on culture 
and religion, 295 sg., 302; his 
Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, 
297, 302; on J. H. Newman, 297, 
303, 307 ; on Keble and Words- 
worth, 297 sg., 305 ; on Coleridge, 
298 ; on moral motive power, 
299 ; on the existence and 
righteousness of God, 299 sg. ; 
Christian morality, 300 sg. ; on 
Burns, 301 sg.; lectures on 
Poetry, 302 sg.; on Shakspeare, 
304 ; religious poetry, 304 sg. ; 
on Shelley, 305 ; Virgil, 305 sg. ; 
Sir Walter Scott, 306 sg. ; Car- 
lyle, 307 

Shelley, Prof. Shairp on, 305 

Skinner, Rev. Mr., 58 sgg¢. 

Smith, J. H., Short Notes on the 
Greek Text of the Gospel of S. 
Mark, 490 

Stephan, Meister, of Cologne, 267 
Sg. 

Stoughton, Dr., on Independents in 
the Church of England, 193 

Swinburne, Mr., analysis of his 
writings, 368 sg. 


“T AILLANDIER, S. RENE, on 
Scotus Erigena, 395 sg., 402 
Tait, Abp., his treatment of Mr. 

Lowder, 62 sg. ; visits the cholera 

wards in East London, 65 
Tenison, Abp., 73 sg. ; as President 
of the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion, 76 sg. 
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WHE 

Theologische Literaturzettung 
(1882), 498; Dr. Ratzinger and 
Dr. Uhlhorn, 24.; Dr. Harnack 
on ‘Catholicity, 499; Dr. Bon- 
wetsch’s Geschichte des Montan- 
zsmus, 76.; Dr. Delitzsch on the 
situation of Paradise, 500; Dr. 
Thomas’s Genesis des Fohannes- 
Evangeliums, &c., tb. 

Thomson, Mr. James, analysis of 
his poetry, 387 sg. 

Thorndike, Rev. H., on sermons, 
343 Sg. 

Tillotson Abp., 
scheme of, 71 

Todhunter, Mr., biography of Dr. 
Whewell, 144, 146 

Tombes, John, the Anabaptist, 188 


comprehension 


ALENTINUS, theory of, as to 
the nature and attributes of 
God, 42 sg. 
Vincent, T., Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, 494 
Vincke, Peter, the Nonconformist, 
195 
Virgil, as described by Principal 
Shairp, 305 sg. 


\ AKE, Dr., his letter on Con- 
vocation, 72 ; on Atterbury’s 

work, 2d. 

Wailace, Mr. A. R., as a scientist, 
351 sg. ; Onnatural selection, 363 

“Wellington, Duke of, resolves to 
concede Catholic emancipation, 
3 

Wells, introduction of the afternoon 
sermon in, 343 Sg. 

Westcott, Dr. B. F., Zhe Revelation 
of the Risen Lord, 223 sq. 

Westcott & Hort’s text, Zhe Quar- 
terly Review on, 472 

Whately, Abp., on types of absur- 
dity, 350 

Whewell, Dr., review of his life and 

work, 144-176: biography of, 

145; character of, 145 sg., 147 

sg.; his letters, 146 sg. ; portraits 

of, 147 ; Cambridge in 1812 and 

subsequent years, 149 sg.; his 


WIL 


early years, 151 sg.; his life at 
Cambridge, 152 sg.; his career 
as an author, 154.57. ; researches 
on the density of the earth, 156 
sg.; scientific and architectural 
studies, 157 sg.; history of the 
Inductive Sciences, 160 sg.; as 
tutor, 162 sg.; controversy with 
Mr. Thirlwall, 163 sg.; as 
Knightbridge Professor, 164 sg. ; 
his marriage, 165 sg. ; as Master 
of Trinity, 166 sg.: his domestic 
sorrows, 168 sg. ; his death, 169 ; 
Tom Taylor’s lines on, 169 sg. ; 
his government of the College, 
171 sg.; his influence on the 
University, 172 sg.; his literary 
style, 174; as a mathematician, 
175 5g. 

Wilhelm, Meister, of Cologne, and 
his works, 261 sq. 

William and Mary, the condition of 
the English Church under, 70 


LONDON! 


SPOTTISWOODE AND 


Index. 


co., 


WOR 


Wolfe Tone, his negotiations with 
France, 6 

Woodward, Dr., death of, 85 sg. 

Wordsworth, Bp., Church History 
of, 484 

Wordsworth, W., Principal Shairp 
on, 298, 305 

Wordsworth’s Bampton Lectures, 
435-451 : modern religious inno- 
vations, 435 sg.; design of the 
lectures, 436 sg.; religious in- 
difference, 437; the Divine Unity, 
438 sg. ; true knowledge of God, 
439 sg.; the Christian doctrine, 
441 sg.; illustrations of the sub- 
ject, 443 sg. ; man’s natural sense 
of separation from God, 444 s¢. ; 
longing of man’s heart for peace, 
46 sg.; Mohamedanism and 
Buddhism, 447 sg.; character- 
istics of the Christian Church, 


448 sg. 
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